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clared Important in Fu- 


» ture Changes 


Conditions Causing 
Insanity Explained 


Hydrographic Problems 
Other Technical Subjects 
Are . Discussed Before Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences 

There is no evidence that the physical 


evolution of man is complete, Dr. John C. 
Merriam, of the Carnegie Institution, told 


| 


and | 


the National Academy of Sciences at its| 


session in Washington April 28. “The 
intricate mechanism of the nervous sys- 
tem and the brain will have much to do 


Is Foreseen by Ogden L. Mills 
| sical Ae 
Is Not Completed Says Stable 


Industry and Trade Rest on Wider 
Knowledge of Causes 


By Ogden L. Mills 


Undersecretary of the Treasury 


JE LIVE in a world economically, po-; derstanding which is one of the chief | 


litically and socially far more highly 
organized than ever before. The com- 
ponent parts are more closely related and 
interdependent. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, while the individual has lost much 
of his freedom and independence, 


the | 


people collectively enjoy infinitely greater | 
| freedom of action. Broadly speaking, the 


social, 


political and economic structure | 


|we find practically no advance. 


| 


of the world is essentially democratic in| 
the sense that it is not subject to the) 


domination and control of a few leaders, 


but is in the hands of the people them- | 


selves. Not only is this true, but we do 
not look to any pfivileged or specially 
trained class for leaders. They come and 
must come from the rank and file of the 
population. 
Uniformity of Civilization 

At the same time, the underlying eco- 
nomic and social forces are more power- 
ful than ever, and the actions to which 
they give rise more far-reaching in their 


with man’s future development,” he said.| ramifications and consequences. Economic 
Dr. Merriam was one of several adem 


who addressed the session of the Academy 
on various scientific topics. 

The National Academy of Science 
chartered by Act of Congress and there 
is a provision in the charter that it shall 
advise the Government in matters of sci- 
ence. It is classified by the Congressional 


is | not 





errors and misfortunes, the effects of 
which were formerly localized, now have 
a tendency to spread until they embrace 
only countries but continents. The 
people of one nation go on a speculative 
spree and the world wakes up with a 
headache. 

There is another all-important factor 


Directory as one of the independent of- | which further emphasizes how great is the 
|need for that broad and sympathetic un- | 


fices and establishments of the Govern- 
ment. 
Two Views of Social Evolution 


Social evolution is the culminating fea- 
ture of man’s history, Dr. Merriam said. 
There are two types of views of the social 
aspects of evolution, namely, that the im- 
portance of the individual in social evolu- 
tion is diminishing and that the impor- 
tance of society as a whole depends on the 
importance of man as an individual, he 
stated. Personally he could not conceive 
any situation under which society would 
advance without maintenance of the im- 


portance of the individual as an intellec- | 


tual unit in the progress of the world, he 
continued. He added that the physical 
evolution of man, including the intricate 
mechanisms of the nervous system and 
the most important of all, the brain, have 
much to do with the intellectual character- 
istics of today. 

Raising the question of whether the 
physical. evolution of man is ended, he 
expressed the belief that it is not. 
story of man, past and future, depends 
on the extent to which biologists become 
acquainted with the physical character- 


istics of man and the way that mankind} 


acts through the ages. 
pens to stop the evolution of ma 
all that mankind has done it s 
a backward step, “we should take the 
responsibility for it and it will be through 
Jack of our taking advantage of the in- 


“If anything hap- 
e if with 


telligence that man has already devel-| 


oped,” he said. 
Insanity Discussed 

Wilder D. Bancroft of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., in addressing the 
Academy, stated that an abnormal state 
of the brain proteins means abnormal! 
thinking and, consequently, insanity. He 
@explained that insanity can be produced 
by administration of what he called “pep- 
tizing agents” or of “coagulating agents.” 
There are, therefore, two kinds of in- 


ld take | 


characteristics of the educated man. Pro- 
tessor Whitehead, of Harvard, in a recent 
publication points out that if we compare 
the technologies of: civilization west of | 
Mesopotamia at the epochs 100 A. D., the; 
culmination of the Roman Empire, and 
1400 A. D., the close of the a 

we 
compare 1400 A. D., with 1700 A. D., there 
is a great advance, but the analogy be-| 
tween life in the eighteenth century and 
life in the great period of ancient Rome | 
was, nevertheless, singularly close. 


Even after taking into consideration 


| the vast number of inventions that came 


with the nineteenth century, up to 
1890, at least there was a singular uni- | 
tormity in the principles of technology | 


| which were regulating society and the us- 


Senate Group Plans | | 


| 
| 


The | 





sanity, one in which the colloids of the| 


brain are overpetized and the other in 
which they are overcoagulated, insanity 


Practices Legislation 


Discussed by Specialists 
Before Committee, Sena- 
tor Nye Announces 


In order to lay the foundation for rec- 
ommendations by the Senate Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures for the re- 
vision of the existing Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, authorities on the subject 
will appear before that committee at a 
hearing which has been set for May 4 
and 5 to answer questions relative to this 
subject which will be advanced by the 
committee, according to a statement just 
issued by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, chairman of the Committee. 

Senator Nye’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The Senate Committee on Senate Cam- 
paign Expenditures will hold hearings on 


| been so revolutionary in character 


}clusion that the time span required for) 
7 ;the altering of fundamental habits and 
Revision of Present Act to Be, 


May 4 and 5 at which the leading Amer- | 


ican authorities on legislation dealing with 
corrupt practices and limitation of cam- 
paign expenditures will appear as wit- 
nesses. 
Specialists Summoned 

The purpose of this hearing is to lay 
the foundation for recommendations by 
the committee for the revision of the ex- 
isting Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

Those who will appear as witnesses at 
these hearings are Prof. Charles E. Mer- 
riam of the University of Chicago; Prof. 


occurring when the brain colloids are far} James K. Pollick Jr., of the University of 
enough removed from the normal state.| Michigan; Prof. Charles A. Beard, for- 
The coagulation form of insanity, he said,} merly of Columbia University; Prof. Earl 


can be helped by treatment with dispers-/R. Sikes of Dartmouth College; 


Prof. 


ing agents, such as bromides or thiocya-| Touise Overacker of Wellesley College, and 
Mr. Albert S. Bard, vice president of the} 


nates. The dispersion form of insanity 
can be helped by treatment with coagulat- 
ting agents, such as cocaine or amytal 
while caffeine probably would be still 
better. The dispersal type of insanity is 
made worse by alcohol or coffee, according 
to Mr. Bancroft, who added that such pa- 
tients have been made normal, at 
temporarily, by treatment with amytal and 
cocaine or by a mixture of carbon dioxide 
and oxygen. 


Showing slides picturing fossil mammals, 
Henry F. Osborn, of the American Museum 


least | 


of Natural History at New York City, dis- | 


cussed observations of geologic levels and 
the closely succeeding transitions of form 
to form or ascending mutations in dif- 
ferent lines, especially the horses, the 
Titanotheres and the Eocene primates. 
These closely associated stages, he said, 
mirror the evolution of the germ plasm 
and afford a new and heretofore unknown 
progressive and creative heredity. 


@ These principles, he explained, are not 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 





Factory Wage Cuts 
Fewer During Month 


Smaller Number of Workers 
Affected by Reductions 


Five establishments in five manufactur- 
ing industries reported wage rate increases 
during the month ended March 15 and 175 
plants in 38 industries reported reductions, 
according to figures supplied April 28 by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. For the month ended 
Feb. 15 there were only three gains and 
decreases numbered 228. Further in- 
formation supplied by the Bureau follows: 


The decreases for the month ended 
March 15 a raged 10.3 per cent and af- 
fected 22,502 employes, or 81 per cent of 
all those in the establishments concerned. 
For the preceding month the decreases 
averaged the same but affected nearly 40,- 
000 workers, or 84 per cent of all em- 
ployes in the plants involved. 


Thirty-four of the wage rate decreases 
in the month ended March 15 were re- 
ported by establishment: in the textile 
group of industries; 32 were in the iron 
and steel group, and 41 in the lumber 
group. Of the declines for the month be- 
fore 55 were in the textile group, 25 in 
iron and steel and 55 in lumber. 

The increases reported by the five fac- 
tories for the later month averaged 5.8 per 
cent and affected 178 employes, or 10 per 
cent of all the establishment's workers. 
During the month ended Feb. 15 the in- 

® creases in three plants averaged 5.4 per 
cent and affected 209 employes, or 65 per 
cent of the totals in the establishments. 





Honest Ballot Association of New York 
City. 
Prof. William Draper Lewis of the 


American Law Institute, Mr. Thomas J. 
Walker of the Pennsylvania Elections As- 
sociation and Hon. Perry Belmont have 
also been invited to appear. Because of 
the conflicting engagements it is possible 
that Prof. Merriam may not be able to 
appear before the committee until May 7. 

Among the questions which the Commit- 
tee will consider at these hearings are 
the following: 

Problems Involved 


1. Should the Congress undertake the 
enactment of a comprehensive corrupt 


| Sumption that basic conditions remain un- 


| Hearing on Corrupt — 


ages of business. Thus, over this great 
stretch of time, generally speaking, men | 
were justified in the assumption that 
fundamental conditions were and would 
remain stable, that each generation would 
live substantially under the conditions| 
governing the lives of its fathers, and 
would transmit those conditions to mold 
with equal force the lives of its children. 


Revolutionary Changes 

As Professor Whitehead has pointed out, 
our psychological theories, political phi- 
losophy, our practical maxims of business, 
our political economy, and our doctrines | 
of education are derived from an un- 
broken tradition of great thinkers and of 
practical examples from the age of Plato 
to the end of the last century, and 
throughout this tradition runs the as-| 


changed. And now, for the first time in 
human history, this assumption is false. 
In the last 30 years, the changes have | 
that 
we are faced with the unmistakable con- 


conditions, which formerly was measured 
in terms of many generations, is now con- 
siderably shorter than an average human 
life. We can no longer take it for granted 
that conditions are fixed and stable, and 
that, given known forces and stimuli, re- 
sulting actions can be forecast with a 
reasonable certainty. 

The element of novelty now compels us 
to revise almost constantly our social and 
economic conceptions. Human nature pre- 
sumably remains much the same, but 
human nature in an infinitely plastic world | 
may act very differently from human na- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Record Set in Placing 
Laborers on Farms 











Federal Employment Service 
Recruited 700,000 W ork: | 


ers During Last Year 


A record both in the area served and in| 
the number of workers placed was es- | 
tablished last year by the Farm Labor Di- 
vision of the United States Employment | 
Service, despite low wages and reduced | 


| ecrop yields occasioned by the drought, ac- | 


cording to information supplied April 28 
at the Department of Labor by Francis 
I. Jones, Director General of the Service. 


More than 700,000 farm laborers were 
recruited and directed to employment in| 
1930 at a per capita cost of only a little 
more than 13 cents, it was pointed out. 
Mr. Jones believes that with the continued 
expansion of the division it will be placing 


| more than 1,000,000 men annually in a few 


practices act or should it limit itself to| 


the control of campaign contributions and 
expenditures? 

2. In view of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Newberry case, has 
Congress the power to legislate with ref- 
erence to primary elections? If so, in 
what form and under what constitutional 
authority should such legislation prefer- 
ably be drafted? 

3. Has Congress the power to legislate 
with reference to the election of the Presi- 
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TO BE SOUGHT IN EXPERIMENTS 


| 


years. 
Permanent Offices Opened 
Further information supplied by the Di- 
rector General follows: 


Permanent offices were opened by the 
division last year in Twin Falls, Idaho; | 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Yakima, Wash.; 
Jackson, Miss.; Brownsville, Tex.; Albu- | 
querque, N. Mex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and | 
Oakland, Calif. The service has. been ex- | 
tended to include seasonal workers m cot- | 
ton, wheat, berries, fruits, vegetables, po- | 
tatoes, corn, sugar beets, hay, and other | 
important crops. 

The cotton industry affords the largest} 
activity of the Division, and the service} 
continues throughout the year. When the! 
latest fields are supplied with pickers, the 
service is in demand by landowners who 
seek tenants, by would-be tenants who} 
apply for location, and by tenants who} 
wish to move from one section to another. | 
During the planting season the farmers | 
call for day laborers, and then comes the! 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


PLANE NOISES 


Federal Scientists Will Establish Scale for Rating Muf- 
flers Used on Various Models 





TTEMPTS to determine the possi- 
- bilities in reducing aircraft nois? 
through the use of mufflers, one of the 
two apparently possible means, will be 
made shortly by the Aeronautics Re- 
search Division, according to informa- 


tion made available April 28 by the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce. 


Experimental work to determine the 
possibility of reducing the noise within 
the cabin was completed several months 
ago, it was explained, and the two 
principal paths to be followed in future 
research include gearing the propellers 
and employing engine mufflers. The 
contemplated tests of the efficiency of 
muffiers, it was said, are’ planned to de- 
termine the power-reducing effect of 
such a device as well as the noise- 
reducing possibilities. 

A statement prepared by the Aero- 
nautics Branch follows in full text: 

Equipment to be used testing mufflers 
designed to reduce the exhaust noise 
of aircraft engines has been set up at 


i 
} 


the Arlington Engine Testing Labora- 
tory, it is announced by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, and four mufflers are ready for 
examination. These experiments are 
being conducted by the Aeronautics 
Research Division of the Aeronautics 
Branch. 

Two of the muffiers now available for 
tests have been furnished to the De- 
partment of Commerce by manufac- 
turers and the other two are experi- 
mental types developed by the Depart- 
ment’s engineers. Manufacturers have | 
been invited to submit commercial | 
models for tests, and several concerns, | 
in addition to the two already cooperat- 
ing, have indicated that they will sub- | 
mit their products. | 

An eight-cylinder Vee type 180 horse- 
power water-cooled Hispano-Suiza en- | 
gine will be used for all of the tests. 
This engine has been mounted in one 
of the engine-testing stands that are 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 
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Warning Opposed 
In ‘Padlox..’ — ises 





Attorney General Says Plan 
Works Best if Landlord 
Is Not Notified 


HE most effective way of using pad- 

lock procedure in prohibition cases 
“is to give no notice at all,” the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, declared 
in a statement April 2s. 

Mr. Mitchell said that the method of 
advising property owners is not new nor 
is it confined to the Disirict of Columbia. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The method of advising the property 
owners is not new nor is it confined to 
the District of Columbia, having been 
used for many years in a large number 
of other districts throughout the coungry. 

The plan of notifying the property 
owners is all right, but it must operate 
promptly and be worked with caution. 
In our talks with United States Attor- 
neys we have expressed thé view that 
they should be careful not to relieve the 
property owner from all responsibility 
but should give the privilege of notice 
only to those who were in good faith en- 
deavoring to keep law violators out of 
their properties. 

The most effective way of using the 
padlock procedure is to give no notice 
at all. Of course that works a hardship 
on the property owner in many cases, 
and in view of that fact and the further 
fact that the practice of notifying prop- 
erty owners and giving them a chance to 
remove obnoxious tenants is of long 
standing in many of the districts, we 
have not thought it wise to change it. 


Women Are Advised 
To Help Merchants 
In Stabilizing Work 








‘Executive of Emergency 


Group Says 


Made to Maintain Staffs 





PHOENIX, Ariz., April 28—Patronizing of 
stores which are taking definite steps to 
stabilize employment was urged upon wo- 
men of the country in an address today be- 
fore the Biennial Convention of Womens’ 
Clubs prepared by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, 
Director of the Woman's Division of the 
President's Emergency Committee for 
Employment. 


Dr. Gilbreth urged women to investigate 
whether the stores in which they buy are 
taking sveh steps. “Follow your dollar,” 
she said. “Spend wisely where you know 
from your own first-hand investigation 
every effort is being made to keep people 
at work and under proper conditions.” 


Part Played by Women 
Dr. Gilbreth’s address was read to the 


cast by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Cancellation of airplane service 
because of bad flying weather prevented 
Dr. Gilbreth from reaching the conven- 
tion. 


An authorized summary of Dr. 
breth’s address follows: 


The women of this country have done 
wonderful work during the present situa- 
tion. As individuals and as groups they 
have responded not only to all appeals 
for specific help, but also they have shown 
the spirit of service in anticipating ways 
in which they might be useful in helping 
to solve the employment problem. To this, 
the President's Emergency Committee for 
Employment can testify. 


New Phase of Problem 


In her speech over the radio a few 
talking to the Girl Scouts, 
Mrs. Hoover through them, thanked the 
women of the country for the President 
and for the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, for the wonder- 
ful work they have done. Reports com- 
ing in since that time demonstrate that 
this fine work is going on. 


It is my pleasure and privilege at this 
time to appeal to the women of the coun- 
try, but especially to the members of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
through whose courtesy I speak, to un- 
dertake a new phase of helping to solve 
the employment problem. Mrs. Sippel, 
the president of the federation, has en- 
dorsed this project and gave up part of 
her own time over the radio that it might 


Gil- 


| be presented to you, who are attending 


the federation meetings in spirit, at the 
same time it is presented to your repre- 
sentatives in Arizona. 


The project has to do with following 
your dollar through your purchase to the 
business and industry to which it goes. 
You have budgeted your money; you have 
spent wisely to furnish jobs; you 
responded to the Committee’s appeals to 
“spruce up your home” and “spruce up 
2 
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Legal Wine Tonics 
Defined in Kansas 


Preparations Suitable as Bever- 
ages Declared Unlawful 


Topeka, Kans., April 28. 
The sale of flavoring extracts or wine 
tonics containing a high percentage of 
alcohol and an insufficient amount of 
drugs to render them unfit for beverage 
purposes is contrary to the State pro- 
hibition law, according to Attorney Gen- 
eral Roland Boynton who has just issued 
a notice to all county attorneys that all 
offenders in this respect be arrested and 
prosecuted. 


The Attorney General stated orally that} 


some druggists and grocers are selling the 
prohibited wine tonics and flavoring ex- 
tracts which have been 
found to be of such composition to make 


them generally fit for beverage purposes. | 


He stated that manufacturers and jobbers 
would be notified of the possible violation 
of the Kansas law and warned against 
distributing prohibited extracts and tonics 
in the State. 


LANSING, Micu., April 28. 

The bill proposing a tax of 25 cents on 

every bottle of “potable” wine tonic having 

an alcoholic content in excess of 10 per 
cent has been passed by the House, 
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‘Living Standard 


Of Rail Workers’ 
Families Studied 


Majority of Maintenance-of- 


Accepted as Minimum 


Clothing, Housing 
And Food Surveved 


= 
Children’s Bureau Conducted 








have | 


analyzed and | 


Inquiry in 10 States to Find 
If Income Was Adequate to 
Family Needs 


The standard of living among 60 to 70 


| 
| 


| 


way Groups Said to Sub-| 
sist on Level Below That) 


per cent of families whose chief support ' 


is from maintenance-of-way work on 
railroads falls below the accepted mini- 
mum essential to physical well-being, a 
study conducted by the Children's Bu- 
}reau, Department of Labor, and made 
public April 28 discloses. 
| In a preliminary summary of the find- 
ings, the Bureau calls attention to 550 
individual families possessing 1,674 chil- 
{dren living in 10 States. The study in- 
| volved earnings, and general living stand- 
ards as to clothing, food, and housing. 
|The preliminary summary follows in full 
text: 
Findings Analyzed 

Preliminary findings of a study of 1,674 
|children whose fathers were employed at 
|maintenance-of-way work on the rail- 
roads between October, 1928, and. July, 
1928, were made public today +April 28) 
by the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, whose agents collected 


Che Auited States Daily 
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their data from 550 families in 10 States | 


in an effort to ascertain the amount of 


They Should | income of these families in a year of pros- 


Spend Where Efforts Are) 


perity and whether it was large enougfh 
to provide for the children‘s needs. The 
text of the summary follows: 

The Children’s Bureau has completed 
an analysis of its findings in a study of 
children whose fathers were employed at 
|maintenance-of-way work on the rail- 
roads. Field work was begun in October, 
1928, and was completed in July, 1929. 
| Agents of the Bureau visited the families 
and obtained from the mother and father 
a statement of the year’s income and ex- 
|penditures. As many of ‘the men had 


| time worked or of earnings, it is believed 
| that the income statements are unusually 
| trustworthy. The questions the study at- 
j tempted to answer were: 
Income in Prosperous Year. 

What was the family income in a year 
of prosperity? How was it obtained? Was 
it large enough so that it could be ex- 
| pected to provide for the children’s needs? 


The study covered 1,674 children under 
16 years of age in 550 families living in 
10 States—Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minne- 
;SOta, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
| Wisconsin. Of the 550 families 199 lived 


more; another 88 lived in smaller cities, 
and 263 lived in small villages ranging in 
|size from just under 5,000 to a mere 
handful of people. 

Almost half of the fathers—236—were 
|native born whites, 71 were Negroes, and 
| 243 were foreign born, with Italians, Mexi- 
|cans, Poles, Scandinavians, and Germans 
represented in the order given and other 
nationalities of the new and old immigra- 
; tion represented by very small numbers. 
| All but 41 of the foreign born had been 
in this country 10 years or more. 

Information was not secured from any 
men who had not been identified with 
maintenance work for at least 12 months, 





had worked on the tracks much longer 
| than this. Only 127 had worked less than 
| five years, and 261 had been 10 years or 
more at this work. One hundred and 
/‘seventy-eight had worked as much as 10 
years for the same railroad. 

The Fathers’ Earnings.—None of the 469 
}men who worked only as section laborers 
}earned as much as is considered a neces- 
sary minimum for a family of four or 
| five by any of the recent standards for 

family maintenance. In fact not one 
earned as much as $1,250 as a section 
laborer during the year of the study, and 
the standards formulated as necessary for 
a@ minimum standard of health and de- 
cency, usually call for $1,400 to $1,500. 
Many of the laborers earned far less than 
$1,250; 29 earned less than $500, 129 earned 
$500 but not $750; 212 earnéd $750 but 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 
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records in one form or another, either of | 


| Committee of its members appointed to} 
stuuy the subject, whieh was adopted by 


| How did i “t provi ir | 
convention by Mrs. John F. Sippel, presi- | aie © in tack peovite Se thelr anode? 


dent of the Federation, and was broad-| 


in cities with a population of 100,000 or | 


;and as a matter of fact most of the men | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


State Honor Roll 
For Health Data | 


Plan Designed by National 
Conference to Stimulate 








Cooperation of Units 


A NATIONAL plan to stimulate co- 
~*% operation between State and local 
health agencies and the United States 
Public Health Service in the reporting 
of health statistics by local areas to 
the Government Service is embodied 
in a resolution adopted April 28 by the 
Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Officers with the Public Health 
Service at Washington, D. C. 

The plan, as outlined by Assistant 
Surgeon General R. C. Williams, of the 
Service, provides for a national honor 
roll of States which each year have 
submitted disease reports “above the 
average.” and which are included in 
the. morbidity zone defined in the plan 
and in the resolution. (The full text 
of Assistant Surgeon General Williams’ 
paper on the plan, as presented to the 
delegates, will be printed in, the issue 
of April 30.) Various local surveys on 
disease in the past, Dr. Williams said, 
had not been satisfatcory. 

The conference, in its second session, 
also considered various matters related 
to the control in the United States of 
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Investigation Shows 
208 Deaths Resulted 
From Wood Alcohol 


Findings of Inquiry Are An- 
nounced by Dr. Doran; 
State Health Group Asks 
Restriction on Methanol 


Investigations by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Alcohol have established that the 
death of 208 persons since last Fall was 
definitely attributable to the drinking of 
wood alcohol and methanol, Dr. James 
M. Doran, Commissioner of Industrial Al- 
cohol, stated orally April 28. 

On the same aay, the Conference of 
State and Territorial Health Officers meet- 
ing in Washington, declared that the use 
of methanol anti-freeze mixtures in auto- 
mobile radiators and industry should be 
surrounded by necessary safeguards 
through agreement by the Public Health 
Service with the industry. The declara- 
tion was contained in the report of a 


the conference. 
Deaths Investigated 


Approximately 200 other deaths are still 
under inquiry by industrial alcohol su- 
pervisors and agents, Commissioner Do- 
ran stated. 

“The primary purpose of the investiga- 
tion,” Dr. Doran explained, “was to ascer- 
tain for the Bureau whether there had 
been violation of the Treasury regula- 
tions governing the handling and sale of 
completely denatured alcohol, made un- 
der the Government formula prior to 
Jane 1. Some cases of violation were 
found. These consisted in improper han- 
dling and wrong labelling.” The follow- 
ing additional information was made 
available: 

The Bureau late last Fall issued orders 
to supervisors in the several districts to 


trace back all reports of deaths from 
drinking intoxicating spirits. The rea- 
son was that many reports and rumors 


carried conflicting information as to the 
causes of the deaths, and the Bureau was 
unabie to provide information respecting 
them or to draft plans to prevent them. 
Consequently, the Bureau took upon it- 
self the task of compiling the informa- 
tion in order that its records would be 
complete and it would be able to study 
conditions with a view to preventive meas- 
ures where possible. 
Merits of Products 

It had charged against the Bureau that 
the formulas it employed were responsi- 
ble for deaths in many sections of the 
country. The present inquiry has dis- 
closed that possibly 
sons died from drinking completely de- 
natured alcohol which was denatured with 
a formula that contained as high as 10 
per cent wood alcohol. 

Controversies have existed in the trade 
also over the relative merits of the various 
products on general sale and the Bureau 
has been attacked on at least three oc- 
casions for its policies. 

The Government, however, has no con- 
trol over the manufacture and sale of 
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NATION ASKED TO RENEW PLEDGE 


Chief of Children’s Bureau Says Definite Progress Has 
Been Made in Welfare Activities 


By Grace Abbott 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


BY ACT of Congress and proclama- 
tion of the President, the people of 
the United States have been asked to 
take stock on May 1 of what has been 
done for children during the last year 
and what should be done before next 
May Day. 

In spite of special hardships which 
last year brought, there have been some 
real gains for children. The White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection resulted in a general search- 
ing of minds and hearts as to what 
can be done to give to American chil- 
dren larger opportunities to achieve a 
healthful, happy, useful adult life. 

Only the very general findings as 
summarized by committee chairmen 
and embodied since the contezence in 
the children’s charter are as yet avail- 
able. This charter which President 
Hoover in his proclamation has es- 
pecially recommended to our considera- 
tion, lays down a program for chil* 
dren which we shall not carry out with- 
out much careful planning and great 
devotion to the ideals which it formu- 
lates. It enumerates 19 rights for every 
child “regardless of race, color and 

‘ 


| 


may live under 
American flag.” 
reads 


he 
the 
this 


situation, wherever 
the protection of 
1 


5 


Number in charter as 
follows: 

“For every child the right to grow 
up in a family with an adequate stand- 
ard of living and the security of a 
stable income as the surest safeguard 
against social handicaps.” 

Here is the challenge of the twentieth 
century. Justice for children makes it 
the greatest problem of our industrial 
civilization. But the most optimistic 
will not say it will be easy of accom- 
plishment. Other objectives can be 
realized with little difficulty, Number 
19, for example, recommends “trained, 
full time public health officials” and 
“full time public welfare service for the 
relief, aid, and guidance of children 
in special need due to poverty, mis- 
fortune or behavior difficulites.” 

In th> provision of the public services 
here recommended we can proceed on 
the basis of experience in this and other 
countries and with overwhelming evi- 
dence of need. In many communities 
the public social services for children 


TO PROMOTE CHILD PROTECTION May Be Opened Soon 
| 
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Licenses of Radio 


Corporation to 
Be Passed Upon 


‘Federal Commission Re- 
quests Ruling on Status of 
RCA After Supreme Court 
Action on Patents 


Application Is Filed 
For N. B. C. Channel 


Milwaukee Station Asks Assign- 
ment to WENR Frequency, 
Charging Illegality of Pres- 
ent License 


The Federal Radio Commission asked 
its Legal Division, on April 28, for an 
opinion as to whether the Radio Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries must relinquish 
their licenses for radio broadcasting and 
communication under the anti-monopoly 
provisions of the Radio Act of 1927. 

The Commission is seeking a ruling on 
| this matter, it was explained orally at 
, the Commission, because of the action of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on April 27, in refusing to disturb the 
decision of lower courts that the Radio 
Corporation had violated section 3 of the 
Clayton Anti-trust Act by a provision in 
patent licensing agreements. 


Reassignment Asked 


As an immediate result of the supreme 
court's action Station WTMJ, at Mil- 
weukee, through its counsel, Elisha Han- 
son, filed a motion with the Commission 
seeking to have it assigntoitthe cleared 
channel of 870 kilocycies, now occupied 
by Station WENR, recently acquired by 
the National Broadcasting Company, and 
by Station WLS, both in Chicago. The 
; action of the supreme court, Mr. Hanson 
, contends, “makes illegal the further op- 
eration of Station WENR by the National 
Broadcasting Company under license from 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

In his motion Mr. Hanson asks the 
Commission to take judicial notice of the 
fact that the license of Station WENR 
now is held by the National Broadcasting 
Company; that the National Broadcasting 
Company, in turn is a 100 per cent owned 
subsidiary of the RCA, “and that the 
Radio Corporation of America now has 
been finally adjudged guilty of an un- 
lawful restraint and attempt at monopoly 
{under the laws of the United States.” 

High-power Issue Delayed 5 

The case was discussed by the Commis- 
sion in executive session, it was stated 
| orally by Commissioner Harold A. La- 

fount. Broadcasting applications of sta- 
tions owned or operated by the National 
Broadcasting Company, a 100 per cent 
subsidiary of the Radio Corporation, now 
pending, which seek the maximum power 
| of 50,000 will likely be held up, Mr. La- 
| fount said, thus also delaying the settle- 
ment of the entire high-power issue until 
| the status of the Radio Corporation is 
determined in the light of the Radio Cor- 
| poration-DeForest vacuum tube case. 


With RCA and its subsidiary and as- 
| sociated companies holding nearly one- 
| fourth of all radio licenses issued by this 
country for commercial and experimental 
purposes, exclusive of amateurs, it was 
explained that the Commission wishes to 
determine the applicability of provisions 
of the Radio Act to the case. For that 
reason it has referred to the question to 
its Legal Division for opinion, prepara- 
tory to any action. 

Lower Court Upheld 

By refusing to review the vacuum tube 
case, it was explained at the Commis- 
sion’s Legal Division, the Supreme Court 
made final the opinion of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Phil- 
adelphia, holding that the RCA had vio- 
lated section 3 of the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act by requiring radio receiving set man- 
ufacturers, licensed to use its general redio* 
patents, initially to equip their sets with 
RCA tubes. 

Section 13 of the Radio Act, it was 
pointed out, relates to forfeiture of li- 
censes for broadcasting or communications 
by any companies or their subsidiaries» 
which have been “finally adjudged guilty” 
by a Federal court of “unlawfully monop- 
olizing or attempting unlawfully to monop- 
olize” radio communication, directly or in- 
| directly, “through the control of the man- 
|ufacture or sale of radio apparatus, 
| through exclusive traffic arrangements, or 
| by other means or to have been using 
{| methods of competition.” 

It has been argued, it was explained, 
| cievainmatpiliabiescesmnassas 
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New Air Mail Lines 


| 


| Plane Passengers Expected to 
Total Million Next Year 


Temporary completion of the program 
of expanding the domestic air mail sys- 
tem within six months and the trans- 
portation of 1,000,000 passengers on sched- 
|uled air iines during the fiscal year 1932 
were predicted in an oral statement April 
28 by W. Irvine Glover, the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General. 

Five extensions of routes in different 
sections of the country should be made 
by November, Mr. Glover séated, and the 
average daily distance flown by air mail 
planes should reach 100,000 miles. Addi- 
| tional information made available by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 
follows: 

Pending extensions of different routes 
will provide new service between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Forth Worth and Dal- 
las, Tex.; Denver and Kansas City; 
| Pueblo, Colo., and Forth Worth and Dal- 
/las via Amarillo, Tex., and Pueblo and El 
Paso, Tex., via Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Inaugration of service on these lines, 
ihe only extensions planned at the present 
time, will call for the flying of 15,000 
more miles each day. Scheduled air mail 
service at present involves the covering 
of about 85,000, miles daily. 

Growth of both passenger and express 
business should take place during the next 
fiscal year and the carrying of 1,000,000 
persons during the period is to be ex- 
pected. 
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typhus fever and of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever of both the eastern and 
western varieties. 

It was explained orally in behalf of the | 
conference that Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever is taking an increasing number of 
lives in this country. No definite one | 
for the disease is known, and the work | 





of the Public Health Service, thus far, it | 
was said, has been that of ascertaining 
data on the diseases and of developing a 
protective vaccine against it. | 

The conference adopted also on April | 


28 a resolution to provide for the regula- | 
tion of the use of methanol in “anti- 
freeze mixtures” used in automobiles and 
in industry. 


Local Cooperation Needed | 


For some time, Dr. Williams explained, | 
the Public Health Service has been in 
need of a “lever” by which to obtain | 
greater local cooperation in morbidity 
surveys. The system of placing the States 
which submit the best reports on an an-| 
nual “honor roll,” he said, would help in| 
securing the desired local aid in surveys 
and reports of diseases._ | 


He acknowledged the work done by| 
States in conducting pubilc health sur-| 
veys for reporting to the Federal Gov-| 
ernment agency, but he said the surveys 
have not been satisfactory as a whole. 


The flea was named as the carrier and 
spreader of typhus fever in the United 
States by Surgeon R. E. Dyer, of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. He explained the | 
most recent observations on endemic ty- | 
phus fever to the conference and voiced | 
the conclusion the malady was communi- | 
cated among human beings by fleas. | 

Clinical Differences 

The clinical differentiation between | 
Rocky MountainUspotted fever in the| 
eastern United States and endemic ty- | 
phus fever was explained by Passed As- 
sistant Surgeon A. S. Rumreich. 


Passed Assistant Surgeon L. F. Badger | 
told the delegates of the experimental | 
work necessary to prove the identity of | 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever of the! 
eastern type, which, he said, is similar to | 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever of the 
western type. 


Surgeon R. R. Spencer, who developed | 
the protective vaccine against Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, outlined studies 
to be undertaken at the future Federal 
Government laboratory at Hamilton, 
Mont. the studies, he said, will include | 
an attempt to improve the present pre-| 
ventative vaccine against Rocy Mountain | 
spotted fever; a study of other tick-born | 
ills, such as tick paralysis and Colorado | 
fever, and means of manufacturing in 
larger quantities protective vaccine | 
against Rocky Mountdin spotted fever, to 
meet an increasing demand for it. 


Funds for Laboratory | 


This new laboratory at Hamilton, Mont. | 
Dr. Spencer said, will be developed from | 
the present State-owned laboratory now 
in existence there. Funds for the enlarge- | 
ment of the institution have been author- | 
ized by act of Congress, according to} 
Dr. Spencer, who also asserted that the | 
capacity of the laboratory would be prac- | 
tically doubled . 

Insect borne diseases, on the whole, he 
explained, will comprise the principal 
activities at the laboratory. It has been 
shown during studies of the Rocky Moun- | 
tain fever, the doctor said, that the tick | 
was a spreader also of tularaemia. 


Inquiry Finds 208 Deaths | 
Caused by Wood Alcohol 
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wood alcohol or synthetic methanol, but 
that fact was not understood by some of 
the groups who have demanded action | 
by the Bureau in preventing, or controll- | 
ing, the sale of the products which now | 
have been found responsible for 208) 
deaths. There is no disposition on the} 
part of the Bureau to engage in these | 
controversies, nor does it now propose to} 
seek control over their production and | 
sale. | 

The report adopted by the health of- 
ficers conference follows in full text: 

The report of the committe of the con- 
ference of State and territorial health 
officers on methanol (anti-freeze) : 

Your committee has considered the mat- | 
ter of the increasing use of methanol 
anti-freeze in automobile radiators, and 








; Gin industry, and feel that the use of this 


substance should be surrounded by the! 
necessary safeguards through agreement) 
by the Public Health Service with the in-| 
dustry. 

If such agreement cannot be reached 
the Surgeon General is requested to inform 
the several] State Deuartments of Health| 
of that fact and to suggest to them such 
standard safeguards as he deems neces- 
sary for the protection of the public health 
as the basis for State laws and sanitary 
regulations. 

(Signed) Stanley H. Osborn, chairman, 
State Health Officer of Connecticut; R. H. 
Riley, of Maryland; A. J. Chesley, Min- 
nesota; T. B. Appel, Pennsylvania; J. P. 
Leake; P. H. Service. 


Cuba May Curtail 


Tobacco Production 
| 
| 
| 








Decline in Cigar Consumption 
Attributed to Depression 


Unfavorable conditions appear to be de- 
veloping in the tobacco industry and trade | 
of Cuba, according to Cuban trade advices 
x-ceived in the Department of Commerce's 
Tobacco Division. 

The world-wide depression has cut down | 
consumption of cigars’ and the manufac- | 
ture of cigars from Cuban tobacco, and | 
especially those using “Havana filler,” 1% 
reported to have decreased considerably 
The price of tobacco is falling, in Cuban 
export trade. It is reported that there 
will be an important reduction of plant- 
ings in the coming season, especially in 
the Pinar dc¢i Rio area. 

A movement to omit putting in any 
tobacco crop at all, which has ubtained | 
much publicity, will hardly succeed, it is 
believed, but indicates the importance of 
the adverse development. Leading trade 
organizatious in Havana have heid s)e-| 
cial meetings to consider the plan for! 
drastic curtailment. 

The largest tobacco association has rec- 
ommended that intensive, cultivation for | 
better quality, to be sold for higher prices, 
be made the practical means of restrict- 
ing the quantity. There are also begin- 
nings of an attempt to substitute other 
crops for tobacco.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Scientists Are Told Evolution. 
Of Human Race Is Not Ended 


clared Important in Future Changes 
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in accord with Darwinism, or Lamarckism | 
or Des Vriesianism or by any form of | 
what he called vitalism or entelechy, and | 


are even more directly opposed to theo- 
retic conclusions drawn by experimental- 
ists in genetics as the most recent phase 
of the Darwinian doctrine of the suvival 
of chance variations. 

Just as express trains slide by freights, 
some organs once closely associated slip 
by each other in the evolution, one organ 
becoming accelerated in importance while 


another organ in the mammal’s body is | 


retarded in evolution of the species, he 
pointed out. The rapidity of the evolu- 
tion, he said, depends on the amount of 
work that particular organ is doing. He 
cited as examples changes that have taken 
place in the anatomy of elephants during 
the last 10,000,000 or 12,000.000 years. 


Emotional Differences 
Of Races Investigated 


Giving the results of investigations in 
which 1,000 persons were examined at the 
University of California, G. M. Stratton, 
of Berkeley, Calif. discussed emotional 
differences connected with certain signs 

race. He said that emotional differ- 
ences are most pronounced in groups con- 
nected with the Nordic and Mediter- 
ranean groups. The research showed 
that emotional differences are not so 
much between two extremes as between a 
medium and extreme of racial character- 
istic. The greatest differences, therefore, 
he said, are not between light-eyed people 
and dark-eyed, but between light-eyed 
and those with medium-colored eyes. 
Light-haired people are less irascible and 
people with the lighter colors of eyes are 
more irascible than others, he said. 

“Computations based on the data taken” 
he said, “indicates a connection between 
the physical features which are often 
taken as signs of race, and the intensity 
of the emotional reactions in the various 
groups. A group of perggns, for instance, 
with narrow heads may n& show the same 
degree of emotion as does a group with a 
different cephalic index. And _ similarly 
of groups differing in shades of hair, or 
in color of eyes. The general similarity 
in the environment of the various groups 


suggests that the emotional differences | 
may in the main be innate, rather than | 


due to training, and may be the result of 
a difference in the psycho-physiological 
endowment of different racial strains.” 


Age of Florida 


Shore-line Determined 


Discussing the deformation of the part 
of the shore line near Tampa, Fla., Frank 


Leverett, of Ann Arbor, Mich., set the age | 


of the shore line at about 20,000 years or 
less. This determination is of value in 
showing the relatively recent date of ex- 
tinction of certain Pleistocene vertebrates, 
like the mastodon and the camel and the 
giant sloths whose remains have been 
found in close association with those of 
man in stream channels of that region, he 


He said that during the last six months 
he has studied the shore line in the States 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico from Fior- 
ida westward to Louisiana and has found 
that it decreases in altitude from east to 


west, being about 40 to 45 feet above pres- | 
ent sea level on the Atlantic coast of! 
Florida, 33 feet on the west coast near | 


Tampa Bay, 25 feet at Pensacola, 22 feet 
on Mobile Bay, and less than 20 feet on the 
north side of Lake Pontchartrain. 


“Inasmuch as it becomes iower toward 
the Mississippi Delta,” he said, “the ques- 
tion arises whether the weighting by delta 
deposits had led to the decline. It seems 
necessary to study some neighboring shore 
lines, like Cuba, for instance, 
mine whether they show a similar west- 
ward decline.” If so shown, he added, 
it would seem likely that the westward 
tilting of the shore line in those States 
is largely independent of the delta in- 
fluence. 

Dr. William Bowie, chief of the Di- 


vision of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic | 


Survey, discussed the fundamental scien- 


tific data resulting from geodetic sur-| 
He spoke of the difference in sea | 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts | 
ama Canal Zone. He predicted that | 
he triangulation and leveling of the coun- | 


veys. 


of Pan 
t 


try, a nation-wide measurement in which 
the Governments of Mexico and Canada 


are supplementing, will be finished within 
12 years. 


Action of Hot Springs 
In Yellowstone Discussed 


The discharge of hot springs in the 
Yellowstone National Parx was discussed 
by E. T. Allen, of the Geophysical Labora- 
tory at Washington. He said that only 
about one per cent of the discharge of the 
Park’s streams is sulphated water, that 
50 per cent of the soluble material in the 
waters is derived from rocks and that 200 
tons of rock a day are decomposed by the 


to deter- | 


detic Survey, describing the physical basis 
of modern hydrographic surveying; ex- 
plained that this work is of value not only 
to navigation but to scientific investiga- 
tion. Through the instrumentality of the 
echo-sounding machine used by the Sur- 
vey in charting waters, the Government 
has discovered an uncharted submarine 
valley, 2 miles wide, 8 miles long and 
1,800 feet deep, on the George's bank on 
the north Atlantic coast, directly in the 
| westbound transatlantic steamer lane and 
ideally oriented for vessels reshaping 
their course for Nantucket light ship. 


| “The problem se into the acoustic 
method of surveying,” he Said, “show the 


desirability and importance of knowing the | 


path followed by the sound wave in its 
journey from the bomb to the hydrophone, 
particularly in an area where it is not 


feasible to determine the velocity of sound | 


|by direct methods. The invéstigation in- 
dicates that the peak of the sound energy 


that reaches the hydrophone has been | 


affected by physical conditions closely 
;analagous to that obtaining at the bottom 
layers of water between the bomb and 
the hydrophone. This theory of sound 


wave propagation if substantiated by fur- | 


ther experimental data will have a far- 
reaching effect on future surveying opera- 
tions and investigations.” 


Influences on Shape 
Of Fish Discussed 


William King Gregory, of the American 
Museum of Natural History at New York, 
said study of 200 types of fish skullS in- 
| dicates that there is a regulating influence 
that adjusts the size and proportions of 
a fish’s head to its body as a whole in 
such a way that a stream-line normally 
results. 


Other speakers on the program included 
P. A. Levene, of the Rockefeller Institute 


for Medical Research, of New York; F. D. 


Rossini, of the Bureau of Standards; Al- 
bert Hazen Wright and Anna Allen 
Wright, 
frogs; W. T. Swingle, of the Department 
of Agriculture; Edward W. Sinnott, of Co- 
lumbia University, New York; W. J. V. 


Osterhout, and S. E. Hill, of the Rocke-| 


feller Institute for Medical Research; E. 
V. McCollum and Elsa R. Orent, of Johns 
Hopkins University; Mary Stuart Mc- 
Dougall, of Decatur, Ga.; Albert F. 


Blakeslee, of the Carnegie Station for Ex-| 


perimental Evolution, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Marshall A. Howe, of the Botanical Gar- 
den, New York, and Francis G. Benedict 
and Edward L. Fox, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 





Scientific Progress 
Of Man Is Traced in 


Almanac Collection 


Publications in Library of 
Congress Date Back as Far 
As 1536 and Contain Va- 
riety of Information 


A collection of almanacs dating as far 
back as 1536 possessed by the Library of 
Congress traces dramatically the scien- 
tific march of man over a period of 400 
years, V. V. Parma, Curator of Rare Books, 
stated orally April 28. 

Containing a variety of information 
| from philosphical essays to cures for dis- 
| eases, they exhibit from decade to dec- 
| ade the discarding of superstition, imag- 
|inative and fanciful notions surviving the 
|era of unscientific exploration, and man’s 
coming of scientific age, it was said. Ad- 
| ditional information made available fol- 
lows: 

The oldest almanac possessed by the 
Library appeared in London in 1536 with 
the following title: “A Very True 
Prognostication with a Calendar gathered 
out of the Most Ancient Books of Right 
Holy Astronomers for the Year of Our 
Lord 1536 and for all Years Hereafter 
Perpetual, Translated out of the Latin 
|into the English by John Ryckes, Priest.” 

This rare almanac was published by 
| John Byddell “by permission of the 
| king.” It is printed in old block letter- 
jing. Another one possessed by the library 
| Was printed in 1585. 

} One of the earliest \kknown American 
almanacs is that of Samuel Green, pub- 
| lished at Cambridge, Mass., 1659. It was 
owned by John Brinley, of Hartford, Conn., 
|and contains marginal annotations of con- 
| Siderable historical interest. Another by 

Cotton Mather, probably his first literary 
| effort appeared some time after this and 
| is possessed by the Library. 

Among the oldest American almanacs in 


hot springs of the Park, which accounts| the collection is “The Rhode Island Al- 


for the porous character of the rock found 
and for the formation of geysers. Enough 
hot water comes to the surface there to 
melt three tons of ice per second, he states. 

A. L. Shalowitz, of the Coast and Geo- 


manac for the Year 1728.” It is assumed 
to be the first product of the Rhode Is- 
land press. It was by Poor Robin and 
assumes the characteristics of the age. 
The weather prognostications are espe- 
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who presented a discussion of 


New York Mayor 


| 
| Is Exonerated 





moval of Mr. Walker 


Atpany, N. Y., April 28, 

Charges brought against Mayor James | 
J. Walker, of New York City, by the City 
Affairs Committee were dismissed today | 
| by Governor Roosevelt. | 


| 
Governor Roosevelt Dismisses | 
Mechanism of Nervous S ystem and Brain De-| Action Brought for Re- 





“I do not find sufficient justification in 
| these doc as submited,” the: Gov- 
|ernor sa ove the Mayor of the 
| City of Now-¥ork or to proceed further 
| in the matter of these charges.” 
| The Committee had asked the removal 
|of the Mayor for alleged incompetence 
and neglect of duty. The charges were 
signed by Dr. John Haynes Holmes as 
chairman of the Committee and Rabbi | 
| Stephen S. Wise as vice chairman, | 
| | 
| 


Senate Group Plans — 
Hearing on Corrupt | 
Practices Legislation 





Revision of Present Act to Be | 
Discussed by Specialists 
Before Committee, Sena- 
tor Nye Announces 


| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States? If so, in what form and under 
what constitutional authority should such 
legislation preferably be drafted? 


| 4, If a definite limitation is to be placed | 
upon campaign expenditures what formula 
should be applied to give due weight to 
differences among the States as regards 
area and population? 


5. Should the limitation of campaign ex- 
penditures be inclusive of all items or 
should such expenditures as printing, 
postage, traveling expenses, etc., be un- 
restricted? 

6. By what method may the exepndi- 
tures alleged to have been made on be- 
half of a ticket comprising numerous can- 
| didates be most equitably and effectively 
| limited or controlled? Is there validity | 
to the claims sometimes advanced that) 
such pooled expenditures should be allo- 
cated by a division among the candidates 
or should consideration be given to the! 
opposing contention that pooled expendi- 
turese benefit every candidate upon such 
a ticket and are more effective because 
of the joint effort of all such candidates? 
7. Should the proposed legislation pro- | 
vide for permanent committees or com- 
missions empowered to investigate charges 
relating to excessive expenditures or cor- 
rupt practices during the course of a cam- 
paign? If so, should such a tribunal be) 
created to represent the two houses of | 
Congress jointly or should the present 
system of separate action by the Senate 
and House of Representatives be con- 
tinued? 

8. Should the Government provide all or 
part of the campaign funds of candidates 
or political organizations? 

9. Should the Government issue an elec- 
tion bulletin or other publication in which 
candidates or political organizations may 
be accorded ,equal space to present their 
claims for support? 





| 
| 


‘Nevada Compensation Act | 
Now Covers Gambling 


Carson City, Nev., April 28. 
Gambling, legalized in Nevada by the 
1931 legislative session, has been added 
| to the industries coming under the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
|Act. Another new classification covers 
| Boulder Dam construction. For gambling | 
| the premium rate has been fixed at | 
| for each $100 of pay roll, the same rate 
charged for traveling salesmen, surveying, | 
| trucking, oil distribution and State prison | 
employes. | 
| New rate schedules, which went into ef- 
fect April 1, included an increase of 20 
per cent in the mining industry classifica- 
tion, 11 per cent in the farming rate, 20 
|per cent in public utility class, and in 
certain of the miscellaneous classes as 
high as 25 per cent. 


| An increase of 20 per cent was made in 
the rate charged cities, counties, schools 
and the State. Provision was made for 
| cities and counties to escape the medical 
| benefits fee by arrangements with city and 
county physicians for care of the em-| 
ployes needing medical attention. 


| 
| 


| 


cially interesting. Set down then with 
great seriousness the signs of the times 
appear rather ludicrous to the reader of 
the 20th century. A sure sign of rain 
| was manifested, for example, in standing 
water. If the water were somewhat 
4; warmer than one would reasonably expect, | 
;then this, the almanac declared, “fore- | 
| telleth rain.” 


Other Signs of Rain | 


Other evidences of approaching rain | 
are equally amusing: When ducks and | 
| drakes flutter and shake their wings, rain 
was to be expected. If young horses were 
seen to rub their backs on the ground, 
this was solemnly indicative of “great 
drops of rain to follow.” Bleating sheep 
unusually frolicksome also indicated rain. 

The appearance of sunsets, sunrises, the 
rays of the sun and the power of the 
wind, to say nothing of the clouds and 
the moon, constituted other methods of | 
forecasting the weather. 


Medical advice was no less imteresting. 
A sure cure for rabies was to eat the 
tips of asparagus and perspire profusely. 

Benjamin Franklin's “Poor Richard Al- 
manac” is among the collection. The Li- 
brary does not possess the rarest of 
Franklin’s almanacs but does have dne | 
for 1740. 

Illuminating history appears in the 
| leaves of some of the early American edi- 
tions. The McCulloch Almanac, published 
by John McCulloch at Philadelphia in 
1792, was owned by Theodore Foster, a rep- 
resentative in Congress. Mr. Foster jotted 
dowa many interesting experiences on the 
| blank pages. He mentions frequent visits | 
to President George Washington and other 
high officials of the day. While Philadel- 
| phia was the seat the Federal Government, 
the almanac gives the address of George 
Washington at 190 High Street.. John 
Adams, then Vice President, lived at 129 
Mulberry Street. 


General Transformation 


An interesting German almanac pub- 
lished in this country contains a picture 
of George Washington in which, as far 
as it is known, he is characterized for the 
first time in print, under his likeness as 
the father of his country. 

The almanacs are frequently called 
“Astronomical Diaries.” In the collection, 
they are arranged by States. A few rare 
ones printed in the Confederacy are of 
considerable interest. 

As the 19th century and 20th century 
| approached, the content of the almanacs | 
| underwent a gradual transformation. Fan- | 
ciful weather predictions are steadily 
eliminated and imaginative cures pass out. 
The literary and philosophical flavor dis- 
appears and voluminous statistics fatten 
them. ‘ 





|as possible of 


|community are 


ling the training of employes 


ington, D. C., for a copy of this pamphlet 
jon retailing for your own use; 


Women Advised 
To Aid Stores in 
Stabilizing Work 


| 





Executive of Emergency, 
Group Says They Should 
Spend Where Efforts Are | 
Made to Maintain Staffs 











[Continued from Page 1.) ‘ 
your garden.” By so doing, you have) 
nd eae which might be done ~ aed 
ple who feeded work and have cleared | 
through your local employment bureaus 
to see that the work actually did go | 
where it could be most helpful. | 

This has led many of you to study me 
local situation, to cooperate not only in! 
relief work but in establishing, strength- 
ening or maintaining employment oe 
This is fine work—it must go on. _Relie 
agencies must be supported. — - 
technics must be bettered. This is the 
time to evaluate what has been done = 
to plan for the future. Funds must be 
available for relief work. The —— a 
be such as social service experts will ap- 
prove. The staff. should be composed of 
people who need the work. It is the time 
to check up on and strengthen employ- 


service and make sure that every 
| Posible opportunity is made available to 


the person who needs it most and can 


| use it best. 


Women As Purchasers 
lo: with spending her money, time 
ona mre? on relief and employment work 
directly, every woman Is giving of what 
she has, indirectly, through the buying 
which she does. Women do most of the 


| retail buying of this country. 


-fiv er cent of such spending 
is _ the woman and she is rated 
as “the consumer.” It is for her that 
advertising is done primarily and it is to 
her that retailing and production alike 
look for financial support through her buy- 
ing. This means that her influence as 
a consumer is tremendous in both busi- 

industry. 
= the cas months, certain retail 
stores and distribution agencies and cer- 
tain factories and industries have done a 


|fine job in trying to stabilize employ- | 


have kept as large a number 

ae their employes on the pay | 
roll and have worked out methods by | 
which it was feasible to do this. These | 
methods have been described in several | 
pamphlets written for and available | 
through the renee Emergency — 
i loyment. | 
“ln a Pamphlet in this field is| 
“Policies and Practices for the Stabiliza- | 
tion of Employment in Retail Establish- | 
ments.” This has been prepared specially | 
for the consumer group and_ rushed, 
through the press and down to Phoenix 
in order that it might be presented to the 


women of the country today. 
Following the Dollar 

to urge you, the women of | 

tne peony to follow your dollar back, 
first to the retail store to which it most 
often goes directly. If the stores in your | 
following the methods that 
progressive retailers are using to stabilize | 
employment, it means work for men and 
women, it means that they can maintain 
an adequate standard of living. It means 
that they will have money enough to be | 
purchasers also. 
Investigations 


have proved that broaden- 
enables them | 


to pass from one type of work to another 
more easily and assists any company to} 


busy through slack periods. | —— - 
beg 4 |seen their way to do so. Make it an 


st help in this, for example, by | 

Sole sions . be served by less skilled 

salespeople who may be transferred from | 

other departments or nonselling work, in 
order to be kept employed full time. 

Many ‘firms have kept their people at 

work by letting them clean up the store, 


land helped industry by purchasing new | 
| fixtures and equipment at this time. 


You 
can help by noticing and appreciating these 
things. Some firms have done more care- 
ful analysis and long-time planning than 
usual, to help industry by placing orders 
now when they are needed. If you find 
stock in your local store adequate to your 
demands and a fine selection of goods and 
emple service, don’t fail to tell the mer- 
chants that you recognize what they are 
doing to help. 
Analyzing Lay-offs 

You may come across incidents of re- 
duced time and lay-off among employes. | 
Consider these sympathetically, and try to 
find out whether they were necessary, be- 
cause the community did not do enough 
purchasing to warrant full time and the 
usual staff, or whether they were unnec- 
essary and only done to increase profits in 
an unwarranted fashion. ,; 

Iam urging you not only to take an in- 
terest in this problem in a general way, 
but to read and study what has been 
written, and to make some inquiries as io 
what is being done in your community. 
I am making a much more specific and 
practical request: In the hands of every) 
member at Phoenix is a copy of the 
pamphlet describing what might be done 
in the retail field. ; 

I am asking you who are listening over 
the radio to send to the President’s Emer- 
gency’ Committee for Employment, De- 
partment of Commerce Building, Wash- 


to read 
every word of it and to check through 
the stores where you do your own buying 
to find out what is being done there to 
stabilize employment and to make work 
more satisfactory. Follow your dollar! 
Spend wisely where you know from your 
own first-hand investigation every effort 
is being made to keep people at work 


/and under proper conditions. 


If you will, you can do more than this. | 
You can help your progressive merchants 
as well as progressive industrial plants by | 
following your dollar back through the 
retail stores to the industries from which | 
they buy the goods which you use. 

Stability affects the home as well as} 
industry, and the life of every one of us. 
From first-hand experience in both in-| 
dustry and the home, over many years, | 
I can testify that the problems of the 
two are inseparable. If we work at either | 
we help at the other. : ; 

This is a critical time in our industrial 
development. We must think clearly; we 
must feel deeply; we must act wisely. We 


i/must stand back of progressive busihess 


and industry. Don’t make a black list— 
make a white list. Place on it the names 
of the firms in your community who are 
doing a good job at stabilization. It will 
encourage the others who are struggling 
to follow their example, but have not yet 


Hope to Restore Wages 


Colorado sugar beet raisers, who re- 


'cently announced they would be forced to} 


reduce wages for field laborers for the 
1931 crop because of low sugar prices and 
other conditions, will elevate the pay level 
when the situation improves, they have 
informed the Conciliation Service, Depart- 
ent of Labor. 
ge the announcement of the pro- 
posed wage cut did not occasion @ labor | 
dispute and conciliation case, the Depart- | 
ment was asked to look into conditions | 
in the State, it was explained orally by | 
i of the 
Hugh L. Kerwin, the Director 
Service, 


| pan. 





NEWLY DEVISED MOLD 
FOR ICE CUBES 








A frame for making ice cubes in 


refrigerators, 


designed to over- 
come difficulti 


in removing the 
cubes for use, is the subject of a 
patent just granted by the 
United States Patent Office. Each 
cube is moulded so it is smaller 
at the top than at the bottom, as 
shown by the above drawings, 
which are among those filed by 
the patentee. 


Patented Ice Mold 
Designed to Simplify 


Removal of Cubes 





Top of New Refrigerating 
Device Lifted From Pan 


After Pieces of Ice Are. 


Loosened by Water 


A method of making molds for forming 
ice cubes in refrigerators designed to over- 
come “considerable difficulty heretofore 


encountered in removing the cubes of ice,” | 


is the subject of a patent just granted by 


the United States Patent Office to Harry | 


Wardman, Washington, D. C. 

The framework placed within the shal- 
low pan to form molds for the ice is so 
constructed, under the specifications of 
the patent, as to produce pieces of ice 
which are smaller at the top than at the 


bottom. This is effected by making the} 


walls which form the molds thicker at the 
top than they are at the bottom. 

Rings are provided in the top of the 
molding frame to permit convenience in 
lifting it after water has been used to 
loosen the ice following the removal of 
the pan from the refrigerator. 

When the frame has been loosened and 
the sides of the cubes have been freed 
from the sides of the mold, the pan is 
inverted and water is run over its bot- 
tom surface. Because of the difference in 
size of the top and bottom of each cube, 


| the inverted position does not cause the | 
cubes to fall from the frame when they 
|are freed from the bottom of the pan, 


according to the patentee’s description. 
With the cubes completely loosened, the 


|pan is again turned over and the frame 


is removed, leaving the free cubes in the 
The patent has been issued under 
patent No. 1802190. 





honor to be among those who are trying 
to stabilize employment, and an assurance 
of community support. 

Never have women received a more 
challenging call than this, to come to the 
aid of progressive industry and business 
in carrying through projects for stabilizing 


;}employment which’ they have initiated— 


often with great difficulty—and which they 
can carry through only if they receive ad- 
equate encouragement and support. It is 
a call which is given to every woman, no 
matter where she lives, no matter how 
large or how small her budget may be. 
We must remember that we have time and 
energy budgets as well as money budgets, 


and here is an opportunity to spend of all | 
| three wisely. 


The campaign is outlined. 
Leadership is provided. Working instruc- 
tions are at hand. Even your slogan is 
ready. Follow your dollar through busi- 
ness, through industry, back to the sta- 
bilization of employment, which means 


| prosperity. 
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Buying Rates 
- Are Reduced on 
Bankers’ Bills 


Reserve Board Says British 
Intention to Withdraw 
Exchange Holdings Will 
Have Little Effect 


The Federal Reserve Banks of New York 
}and Boston nave again reduced their buy- 
| ing rates on prime bankers’ bills, it was 
| stated orally April 28 at the Federal Re- 
|serve Board coincident with the effective 
|date of the rates. The new rates are 1% 


| per cent on bills up to 45 days, a reduc- 
tion of 1s of 1 per cent; from 46 to 120 
days, the new rate is 1°s per cent, which 





jis a reduction of %% of 1 per cent on bills 


|from 46 to $0 days and a reduction of % 
of 1 per cent on bills from 91 to 120 days. 


The following additional information 
was made available: 

Announcement by 
chancellor of the British exchequer, in 
his budget speech to Parliament, April 27, 
of an intention to withdraw $100,000,000 
in exchange holdings from New York 
| probably will have little effect on the gen- 
eral situation. While the New York and 
Boston Federal Reserve Banks’ reduced 
| their rates on bankers bills in the hope 
that the new rates would serve further 
to divert gold imports from New York by 
;making the market less attractive to 
| foreigners, it does not necessarily follow 
that the actions on the bill rates can be 
linked with Chancellor Snowden’s re- 
marks. 


It is, the belief that the British Gov- 
ernment will not actually withdraw the 
$100,000,000 in funds. Its logical course 
of action would be to place the funds 
with the Bank of International Settle- 
ments by a bookkeeping transfer, and 
there is not now any apparent reason 
why the International Bank would cause 
the funds to be physically transported 
| Overseas, although there remains always 
a possibility that some of the money may 
‘be called abroad. 


The reserve banks are employing the 
bill rate changes because they have no 
other instrument that is effective, due to 
the lack of member bank borrowings. The 
general discount rates, therefore, are in- 
| effective in carrying out any policies re- 
| Specting the money market. 





Disturbance in Honduras 
Reported Under Control 


Conditions in Honduras remain quiet 
and Federal troops apparently have the 
situation under control, according to a re- 
port received April 28 by the Department 
of the Navy. The announcement of the 
| Department follows: 


Rear Admr. Arthur St. C. Smith, Com- 
mander Special Service Squadron, in the 
U.S. S. “Rochester” at Trujillo, Honduras, 
reports conditions in Honduras quiet and 
that federal troops apparently have the 

| situation under control. 


Two utility land planes proceeding from 
the United States to Managua to augment 
plane units stationed with the Second 
Brigade of Marines and the Nicaraguan 
| National Guard took off this morning from 

Havana for Tela, Honduras. The planes 
| are piloted by First Lt. William G. Man- 
| ley and Second Lt. Sidney R. Williamson, 
both of the Marine Corps. 


The S. S. “Blakeley,”’ destroyer, has 
been d nated by Vice Admr. Arthur L. 
Willard, U. S. N., Commander Scouting 


Force, to relieve the U. S. S. “Schenck” 
for duty with the U. S. S. “Langley,” 
now at Puerto Cabezas, Honduras. 


Site for Veterans’ Hospital 
| In South Carolina Favored 


President Hoover has approved a recom- 
mendation of the Federal Board of Hos- 
| Pitalization that a veterans’ hospital for 
| South Carolina be located within ten miles 
, of Columbia, it was announced orally April 

28 on behalf of Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Chairman of the Board and Administrator 
of Veterang’ Affairs. 

The hospital will probably contain about 
200 beds and cost about $1,000,000, it was 
stated. It will contain the regional of- 
fices of the Veterans’ Bureau, which now 
| occupy quarters in Columbia leased for $7,- 
| 200 a year. 
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Removal Asked 
Of Pennsylvania 
Utilities Board 


Majority Report of House 
Committee Says Commis- 
sion Has Not Protected 
Public and Investors | 


HarrissurG, Pa., April 28. 
Asserting that the Pennsylvania Public 


“ Service Commission “has lost the confi- 


@°> Privately-owned 


dence of the people,” a majority of the 
House Investigating Committee submitted 
a preliminary report last night to the 
House of Representatives. 

The Committee recommended that: the 
present Commission be abolished and that 
a Fair Rate Board as suggested by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot be substituted. 

The report was signed by five of the 
seven members of the Committee and was 
approved by the three observers for the 
Governor. The other two members of the 
Committee filed a minority report, stating 
that the Commission has not handled rate 
cases expenditiously, but not otherwise 
criticizing the Commission. The minority 
report did not recommend abolition of the 
present Commission. 

New Rate Theory 

The majority report recommended 
abandonment of the reproduction cost 
new theory and substitution of the pru- 
dent investment theory in making valua- 
tions of public utility properties for rate- 
making purposes. It recommended super- 
vision by the Commission of security issues 
by utilities, and condemned the “skyrock- 
eting of values by banks and bond sales 
organizations,” as well as the use of pro- 
ceeds from bond sales to pay dividends 
and costs of loans. 

The Committee asserted that the Com- 
mission has failed to initiate proceedings 
to reduce excessive rates, notwithstand- 


ing that “from 1925 to 1929 almost one- ' 


half of the electric companies were earn- 
ing, according to their own sworn state- 
ments, 50 per cent more than a 7 per cent 
return on their depreciated book invest- 
ment, which sometimes included inflation.” 

“Typical years,” the majority report said, 
“show similar excess earnings by gas com- 
panies.” 

“The Public Service Commission,” the 
report continued, “has not only failed to 
use the information in its possession in 
the matter of rates; it has failed and neg- 
lected to use its powers in protecting in- 
vestors in utility securities: 1. It has failed 
to make public the issuance of securities 
by holding companies. 2. It has without 
protest allowed certain utilities to ‘write 
up’ their fixed assets for the purpose of 
increasing security issues. 3. It has never 
certified any violations of the law to the 
Attorney General.” 


Objections to System 

The report referred to the use by the 
Pennsylvania Commission of the “repro- 
duction cost system of valuation” as being 
“out of line with its use by other Com- 
missions” in that in Pennsylvania “dou- 
ble weight has been assigned to it over 
actual cost.” 

“Since the fall of prices,” it was as- 
serted, “no important efforts have been 
made to secure to the public corresponding 
benefits. In rate cases the companies 
themselves have presented different valua- 


tions for their own properties differing | 


from each other by as much as 100 per 
cent. The utilities have been favored by 
this loose, uncertain guesswork.” 
utilities in ‘other lo- 
calities, it was stated, have ‘markedly 
lower rates” than can be found in Penn- 
Sylvania cities, although conditions are 
similar in such other places, and the Com- 
mittee found a number of municipal plants 
in the State with rates lower than those 
of the private companies. 


Members of the Commission “admitted 


that the Commission had been guilty of! 


many errors of omission,” the report said, 
and “indifference and negligence on the 


part of the Commission have tended to! 


® operate in favor of the utilities.” 


* 





“In view of the open record of negli- 
gence and in erence on the part of the 
present ComrMssion in regard to electric 
profits and water securities alone,” the 
summary of the report concluded, ‘it is 
essential that a new regulatory body be 
created to supersede it.” 


Senate Hearing Set 
On Election Funds 


Bishop Cannon Not to Be Called 
Personally at This Time 


The Senate Committee on Campaign 
Expenditures April 28 decided to hold 
hearings May 6 to receive evidence which 
has been developed by the investigation 
of the charges of violation of the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act or of any fraudulent 
conversion of campaign funds to personal 
uses on the part of Bishop James Cannon 
Jr., Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman, stated orally. 


The names of those who will be called 
as witnesses at that hearing will not be 
announced until a later date, he said. 
Mr. Nye stated, however, that Bishop 
Cannon will not be called to appear before 
gthe committee at this time, but said that 
the committee was unanimous in deter- 
mining to hold the hearing next week 
and to proceed with the investigation. 


Bishop Cannon recently issued a state- 
ment in which he challenged the legality 
of the committee’s actions in making this 
investigation. In that statement, issued in 
California April 22, Bishop Cannon said 
that he would not refuse to testify be- 
fore the committee, but would ask that 
the committee give consideration to the 
legality of its procedure. 

Senator Nye stated that he does not 
take Bishop Cannon's statement as an ex- 
pression on the latter’s part that he would 
be unwilling to appear before the com- 
mittee upon the committee’s declaration | 
that its procedure is legal. 





Utilities Ordered to Report 
On Unauthorized Securities 


AtBany, N. Y., April 28. 


The Public Service Commission has or- 
dered all utility companies in New York 
State to show cause why unexercised au- 
thority to issue securities should not be 
rescinded. 


The total face par value of securities | 
authorized by previous orders of the Com- 
mission is nearly $361,000,000, of which! 
more than $181,000,000, or 50 per cent, 
remains unissued, the Commission an- 
nounced. Some of the unexercised au- 
thorizations go back for a period of 20 
years, it was stated. But in all recent 
orders the Commission has fixed a time 
limit within which securities must be 
issued. 

The utility companies will be required 
to file a statement showing the amounts 
of securities issued under authority of the 
Commission and the amounts which have | 
‘been authorized but not issued, and to| 
show cause why unexercised authority 
should not be rescinded. 





Living Standard of Families 


| 


Of Railway Workers Is Studied 


Groups Said to Subsist on Level Below That 


Accepted as Minimum 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


not $1,000; and only 101 earned as much 


jas $1,000. 


The foremen’s earnings were on a dif- 
ferent level. Twenty-eight earned $1,250 
but less than $1,500; 38’ earned $1,500 but 
less than $1,750, and 11 earned $1,750 or 
more. The foremen’s earnings, in other 
words, were only slightly above the lowest 
standards considered necessary and were 
quite comparable with earnings of un- 
skilled factory workers in 1924 as re- 
ported in the income and standard of liv- 
ing of unskilled laborers in Chicago by 
Dr. Leila Houghteling of the University 
of Chicago. ‘ 

The lowest earnings were found in 
Georgia, where most of the laborers were 
Negroes. Here only five of the 72 laborers 
studied earned as much as $750 a year. 
In Kentucky, where the workers were all 
native-born whites, the majority earned 
less than $750. In all the other districts 
the majority earned less than $1,000, but 
a substantial minority earned between $1,- 
000 and $1,250. 

The low earnings were the product of 
low wage rates and irregular employment. 
The rates for laborers varied from 16 
cents per hour ‘in some places in Georgia) 
to 43 cents. Most of the men—284 of the 
550—had worked every week in the year; 
but 109 had lost as much as four weeks 
and 37 had lost 12 weeks or more. There 
was also time lost by scattered days and 
hours not counted in the consecutive 
weeks of unemployment. Records kept by 
some men indicated that this scattered 
unemployment often amounted to 15 or 
more days, and one man showed 54 lost 
working days, of which only 7 were lost 
for personal reasons. 


Frequently Other Income 


To Supplement Earnings 


For most families there was some other 
income to supplement these money earn- 


| wage-earning groups piace the standard, | 


of typical, expenditure between $200 and | 
$300 for a family with two or three} 
children. | 


When the Chicago standard was modi- | 
fied for climatic differences and each fam- | 
ily was considered individually, it was 
found that 355 families spent less than 
the budget standard, 49 spent at about the | 
budget level, and’ 85 spent more. A study) 
of the expenditures of father, mother and 
children separately showed that the ex- 
penditure was below standard for the 
father in 304 families, for the mother in 
361 families, and for the children in 382 | 
families. Special attention should be called 
to the number fathers for whom expendi- 
tures was below standard, because careful 
study of the expenditures leads to the con- 
clusion that the allowance for working 
clothes is inadequate for this group. The 
men are out of doors in all weathers, and 
the cinders are particularly hard on shoes. 

The clothing purchased was not in all 
cases all the clothing used. Gifts of old 
clothing were frequent, especially from) 


;older children, or from more prosperous 


relatives who had to maintain a better 
standard of dress, or from relatives who 
died. Oécasionally, too, especially in 
Georgia, clothing was given by employers. 
Also, many women made underclothing 
and night dresses from flour or sugar 
sacks. Furthermore, the cost of clothing 
was reduced by purchases second hand, 
or at rummage sales, practices which are 
not contemplated in any minimum budget. 

As a result of all these things, the 
families did not got go without clothing 
to the extent suggested by their small 
expenditures. In 205 families, or 38 per 


|cent, the children’s clothing itself seemed | 
;to meet the given standard, although the | 


ings of the father from his work on the} 


tracks. Four hundred and fifty-seven 
families had some income in kind—free 
rent or free fuel-—-which they secured as a 
perquisite from the railroad company, or 
garden and livestock products; 103 fathers 
did other work, either along with their 
work on the section or in periods of un- 
employment; 198 families had older mem- 
bers of the family living at home and 
earning; 176 mothers worked for wages, 
and 124 took in boarders or lodgers; and 
210 families had receipts from miscella- 
neous sources. Only 15 families depended 
solely on the father’s money earnings, and 
there were only 117 who had not some 
additional money incime. 

The families’ total income, including an 
allowance for the value of the income in 
kind, was still, in the majority of cases, 
below the standards for a family with 
three children. It was below $1,000 in 147 
families, about one-fourth of the 539 for 
whom total income was learned; and be- 
low $1,500 in 350 families. The range, 
however, was rather wide, and 49 families 
had incomes of $2,500 or more. In gen- 
eral, the districts where the father’s 
wages were low were the districts where 
total income was low; but all districts had 
some families in the higher and some in 
the lower income groups. 


Standards Modi fied 


For Varying Conditions 


The standards for family maintenance, 
to which reference has ben made, run in 
terms of two or three dependent children. 
The average number of children in the 
families studied was just over three, but 
the individual families varied from those 
with only one child to those with seven 
or more children. There were 190 fami- 
lies with four or more children. 

Accordingly, a closer analysis is re- 
quired to count the number of families 
whose income could not provide for their 
needs according to the scale set by these 
minimum standards. Furthermore, the 
standards as given are not applicable to 
every place inchided in this study. Ac- 
cordingly, one of these standards, the Chi- 
cago Standard Budget used by the Chi- 
cago Council of Social Agencies in bud- 
geting relief, was modified to meet differ- 
ent conditions of climate and different 
price levels found, and the requirements 
of each family were worked out accord- 
ing to this revised schedule. Housing 
costs were included as actually paid, even 
though the house was obviously below ac- 
ceptable housing standards, and estimates 
were made for the cost of adequate food, 
clothing, fuel, and light. 


Studied in this way the families whose 
income was $100 or more below this esti- 
mated cost of decent living numbered 305, 
or 57 per cent of the 539 whose incomes 
were known, and the children in these 
families numbered 1,085. or 66 per cent of 
the 1,640 counted. Furthermore, in 197 of 
these families, with 803 children, the in- 
comes were more than $300 below the 
standard, and in 112 families, with 553 
children, the ineome was $500 or more 
below the standard. 


Expenditures Examined 


To Determine Reductions 
With incomes as far below standard as 


these, it was important to examine the 
expenditures to determine where cuts 
were made. This examination showed 


that they were made all along the line 


Food.—In 355 families all or virtually 
all the food was purchased. The esti- 
mated value of the chickens, eggs, milk, 
pork, vegetables and fruit which the fam- 
ilies produced for their own consumption 
was as follows: For 38 families, under 
$10; for 149 families, $10 tg $49: for 70 
families, $50 to $99; for 56 families, $100 
to $199; and for 29 families, over $200. In 
the 355 families referred to above are in- 
cluded the 208 raising nothing at all and 
those whose products were valued at less 
than $50 and who reported food expendi- 
tures. Expenditures for food were rot 
obtained for 40 families who reported 
either no gardens or gardens producing 
less than $50. 


| 
The expenditure for food ran from less|the Department that two of the most im- | 


| fied before the Committee, declaring that 


than 20 cents per adult male per day in 
58 families to 50 cents and more in 26, with 


| 178 families in which it did not reach 59 


cents and 279 in which it did not reach 
40 cents. The Chicago budget allowance 
is 39 cents, that of the National Industrial 
Conference Board 50 cents. With ad- 
justments for prices in the different com- 
munities it appears that 255 families spent 
less than the Chicago standard, while 
100 spent as much or more. 


The food used by 529 families was re- 
ported in sufficient detail so that their 
diets could be graded by a dietitian. 
grades tell the same story of inadequate 
food. One hundred and eighty-two fami- 
lies, or 34 per cent, had satisfactory diets; 
203 had diets that were probably unsatis- 
factory; 144 were marked “seriously de- 
ficient.” A few families reported that they 
actually went hungry. 

Clothing.—Statements of clothing ex- 
penditures that could be used were secured 
from 489 families. Expenditures of less 
than $100 were reported by 97 families; 
of $100 but less than $200, by 213 families; 
of $200 but less than $300, by 105 families; 
and of $300 or more, by 74. All the stand- 
ards and recent studies of expenditures of 


| lived, usually, 


expenditure for children's clothing met | 
the standard in only 22 per cent of the! 
families. 


Three Divisions in 


Housing Facilities 


Housing.—In the matter of housing 
standards the families fell into three 
classes: Those who owned or were buy- 
ing their homes, 172 in number; tenant 
families, paying rent, of whom there were 
226; and 152 families paying no rent, who 
in company houses. The 
rents paid, reported for 222 families were 
very low: Less than $100 for the year, in 62 
cases; $100 but less than $200, in 99; $200 
but less than $300, in 35; and reaching 
$300, only in 26. 

The houses, whether rented, owned, or 
secured without charge, seldom met any 
recognized housing standard. Only 197 
met the standard of no more than two 
persons to a sleeping room; only 100 had 
baths; 174 had private flush toilets, and 
244 had sinks with running water. In fact, 
only 40 houses of the 550 met recognized 
standards both in number of persons per 
room and in Sanitary conveniences. 

These are city standards, however, and 
as many of these families live in rural 
districts a somewhat lower standard was 
adopted arbitrarily for small towns and 
villages. The requirement for them was 
water on the premises and a private toilet 
regardless of its type. Only 150, however, 
or 29 per cent of the 516 houses graded, 


| met this modified standard, and most of 


these 150 houses were occupied by small 
families; so that they sheltered only 19 
per cent of the children. 

The quality of the housing was lowest 
in the houses for which no rent was paid, 
as only 17 out of 149 rent-free houses 
graded were up to standard; somewhat 
better in the houses for which rent was} 
paid, as 62 out of 196 rented houses were 
up to standard, and highest in the houses 
occupied by owners, of which 71 of the 
171 graded were up to standard. 

Food, Clothing, and Housing Combined. 
—The figures already given indicate that 
whether we look at food, or at cloth-| 
ing, or at housing, the majority of the 
families, from 60 to 70 per cent of the 
total, fell below the standards geherally 
considered essential for physical well-be- 
ing, although there were in each case a 
substantial minority that met the stand- 
ards. But using for the housing stand- 


‘ard the lower rural standard, and grad- 


ing the clothing by expenditure alone, only 
42 of 486 families for which information 
was obtained met the standards in all 
three respects—food and clothing and 
housing; and these families included only 
82 of the 1,502 children in the families 
graded. 


Delegate Is Named 
To Wheat Conference 


Nils A. Olsen to Attend World 


Gathering at London 


Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will be a United 
States representative at the International 
Wheat Conference in London May 18, 
which will seek means of disposing of 
next season's surplus, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, stated orally 
at the White House on April 28 following 
the Cabinet meeting. 

Secretary Hyde also said that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board probably would send a 
representative to the London conference, 
but this selection has not yet been made 

The selection of Mr. Olsen was dis- 
cussed at the Cabinet meeting on April 
28, Secretary Hyde said. 

‘The Department of State wrote the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Farm 
Board asking if they wished to be repre- 
sented at the conference, it was stated 
orally at the offices of the Department 
and the Board, and both organizations 
replied in the affirmative. 

James C. Stone, Chairman of the Board, 
has stated that he believed world-wide 
acreage reduction would be the most im- 


| portant topic which might be considered 


| 
| 
| 





The | 


at the conference. 
Secretary Hyde stated orally later at 


portant subjects at the conference would 
be acreage reduction and methods of mar- | 
keting the 1931 crop of wheat. The Rep- 
resentatives of the Department and of the 
Farm Board, he said, will have no au- 
thority to negotiate a treaty and any 
such negotiations would have to come 
through other channels. 

Mr. Hyde said the conference undoubt- 
edly will result in a broader understand- 
ing of the world surplus problem and will 
demonstrate the necessity for concerted 
effort for reduction of production. 


State Employment Director 
Appointed for Louisiana 


Charles W. Swallow of Shreveport, La., 
has accepted an appointment as State 
Director for Louisiana of the United 
States Employment Service, it was an- 
nounced orally April 28 on behalf of the 
Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak. The 
State office will be in New Orleans. 

Directors have not yet been chosen for 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Oklahoma, but 
will probably be announced soon, it was 
Stated. i 


| Alaska, 


| becau 
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School Bureaus 
For Researches 
Show Increase 


Improvement of Instruction 


The State Legislature of Michigan meets biennially in the State Capitol, a photographic view of which 


is reproduced above. 


Board are also quartered in the building. 


The Governor, State officials, the State Supreme Court and the State Administrative 
The Capitol, which cost approximately $1,500,000 to construct, is 


located in a square park of 10 acres, and including portico and steps, is 420 feet long and 267 feet high. 


O pinion Sought on Status of Licenses 


Of Radio Corporation of America 


After Supreme Court . 


‘ 


‘Federal Commission Requests Ruling on Rights of RCA 


Action in Patent Case 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that this provision relates only to criminal 
adjudications of guilt, whereas the “Clause | 
9” case was a civil proceeding. Moreover, | 
RCA has contended that section 13 is} 
unconstitutional. Opponents of RCA, on 
the other hand, have contended that the 
provisions are applicable to any adjudica- 
tion under the antimonoply laws. 

An analysis of the licenses for all modes 
of radio held by RCA and related enter- 
prises, made available April 28 by the 
Commission, shows that it has a grand 
total of 1,409 such licenses. Records show 
that altogether there are 25,000 licenses 
issued, but of these some 19,000 are issued 
to amateurs for purely experimental non- 
commercia} operations. 

RCA Communications, Inc., with trans- 
oceanic circuits in more than 30 foreign 
nations, -has 121 point-to-point station 
licenses, 16 experimental, 2 special ex- 
perimental and 1 marine relay. National 
Broadcasting Company holds 7 broad- 
casting station licenses, which serve as 
the nucleus for its broadcasting net- 
works, 2 visual broadcasting or televi- 
sion; 9 general expédrimental, and 3 spe- 
cial experimental. Radiomarine Corpora- 
tion of America has 1,175 ship station 
licenses, 22 coastal stations, 16 marie | 
relay, 11 point to point and 11 coastal in 
2 aircraft and 4 experimental. 
RCA Victor has 2 experimental, 1 special 
experimental, and 1 visual broadcasting. 


Possible Effect ; 
Of Adverse Ruling 


As to the possible effect of the adverse 
court action in the tube case, RCA, in 
its petition for the writ of certiorari filed 
with the Stpreme Court, brought out 
that under section 13 of the Radio Act 
“it has been asserted in some quarters 
(although of course the petitioner does 
not so concede) that the decision below, 
if affirmed, will constitute an adjudica- 
tion of violation of the anti-trust laws of 
such a character as to warrant or require 
the forfeiture of all the licenses covering 
the Radio Corporation’s world-wide sys- 
tem of radio communication.” 

It brought out also that the adverse 
decisions of the lower courts had been 
“seized upon” by 17 different radio manu- ; 
facturers who have treble damage suits 
under the Clayton Act. In 11 of these 
suits in which claims have been served, 
the total damages ciaimed “aggregate the 
fantastic sum of $48,350,000,” it brought 


out. 
In addition to section 13 section 15 of 
the Radio Act has been referred to as 


applicable to the revocation procedure un- 
der final judgments of violation of the 





antimonopoly laws. These two sections 
follow in full text: 
Section 13.—The licensing authority is 


hereby directed to refuse a station license 
and (or) the permit hereinafter required 
for the construction of a station to any 
person, firm, company, or corporation, or 
any subsidiary thereof, which has been 
finally adjudged gyilty by a Federal court 
of unlawfully monopolizing or attempting 


Post Office Leasings 
In Chicago Described 
es Y 


ve Payments and Brib- 
ery Are Charged 


Excessi 


Cuicaco, ILv., April 28.—Declaration that 
a post office site here, since abandoned, 
cost the Federal Government $4,425,000 al- 
though its fair value is not more than 
$2,535,000, was made today before the Se- 
lect Senate Committee investigating post 
office leases by Henry G. Geisler, appraiser 
in charge of land valuations for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Clarence D. O'Connell, a former inspec- 
tor for post office leases here, also testir 


he was removed from office two years ago 
he “knew too much about bribes” 
in confection with the purchase of Jeases. 

In reply to questioning by Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. O'Connell testified 
that the fact that bribery existed was 
“common knowledge” in the Post Office 
Department, 

Mr. Geisler said regarding the overpay- 
ment by the Government for the so-called 
Marshall Field sile, that its fair value 
now as well as two years ago, when it 
was purchased, was $2,535,000. He added 
that he had not been consulted by the 
authorities in regard to the value of the 
site, but that he had evaluated for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As a result of Mr. Geisler’s testimony, 
Senator Blaine announced his intention | 
to seek legislation compelling Government 
officers to use valuations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in any fu- 
ture acquisitions for post office or other 
sites. 

Eugene 8. Taylor, manager of the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission, and Harry S. Cut- 
more, deputy assessor of Cooke County, 
also testified. 








‘of 


unlawfully to monopolize, after this act 
takes effect, radio communication, di- 
rectly or indirectly, through the control 
of the manufacture or sale of radio ap- 
paratus, through exclusive _ traffic 
rangements, or by any other means or to 
have been using unfair methods of com- 
petition, The granting of a license shall 
not estop the United States or any per- 


on aggrieved from procecding against 
such person, firm, company, or corpora- 
tion for violating the law against un- 


fair methods of competition or for a vio- 
lation of the law against unlawful re- 
straint and monopolies and (or) combina- 
tions, contracts, or agreements in ¢cstraint 
trade, or from instituting proceedings 
for the dissolution of such firm, company, 
or corporation. 

Section 15.—All laws of the United States 
relating to unlawful restraint and monop- 
olies and to combinations, contracts, 
agreements in restraint of trade are hereby 
declared to be applicable to the manufac- 


ar- | 


or 





.. The 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 








April 28, 1931 


10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The Presi- 
dent met with his Cabinet. ‘(Cabinet 
meetings are held on Tuesdays and 
Fridays.) 

12:15 p. m.—Horace Stillwell, of Flor- 
ida, called. Subject of conference not 
announced 


12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 


graphed with a group of delegates to 
the convention of Woodmen of the 
World. 

Remainder of the day.—Engaged in 
answering correspondence. 
the# provisions of any of said laws or 


in any proceedings brought to enforce or 
to review findings and orders of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or other Govern- 


mental agency in respect of any matters 
as to which said Commission or other 
Governmental agency is by law author- 
ized to act, any licensee shall be found 
guilty of the violation of the provisions 


of such laws or any of them, the court, 


{in addition to the penalties imposéd by | 


said Jaws, may adjudge, order, and (or) 
decree that the license of such licensee 
shall, as of the date of the decree or 
| judgment become finally effective or as of 
such other date as the said decree shall 


Among Goals Sought, Ac- 
cording to Survey by 
Federal Office 


American city school systems are rapidly 
introducing research bureaus, Edith A. 
Wright, member of the library staff of 


|the Federal Office of Education, points 


out in a statistical survey just published. 
Within the last six years the number of 
bureaus has increased from 50 to 118. 
Additional information from the survey 
follows: 

The majority of the cities place test- 
ing as the first function of the bureau. 
Testing involves research in tests and 
measurements, educational investigation 
and measurements, psychological meas- 
urements, testing and guidance, tests and 
examinations, and_ similar curriculum 
practices. In 112 cities, this function 
ranks first. 

In 93 cities, the first function of the 
research bureau is devoted to the improve- 


ment of instruction, while surveys rank 


The other functions 
of these bureaus include experimental 
studies, curriculum making, guidance, 
finance studies, child study and statistics. 

Research bureaus are divided among 
cities above 10,000 population as follows: 
24 are in cities under 30,000; 12 are in 
cities from 30,000 to 50,000; 31 are in 
cities from 50,000 to 100,000, and 52 are 


first in 88 others. 


| in cities whose population exceeds 100,000. 


in the names of 
This is probably 


Much variety exists 
the bureaus themselves. 


| due to the nature of the chief functions 


with which each is concerned. Some are 
called bureau of curriculum, others, bu- 
reau of research, while still others are 
called department of testing. 


Less Frequency Deviation 
Shown by Radio Stations 


Continued improvement in the ability 
of the country’s broadcasting stations in 
staying within the alloted wave lengths 
lead to the belief that they are becoming 
more familiar with technical means of 
operations, according to W. D. Terrell, 
Director of the Commerce Department’s 
Radio Division. 

Stations are allowed to deviate 500 cycles 
either way on their frequencies, but many - 
stations have now become so proficient 
as to permit deviations of only 50 cycles, 
it was stated. The month of March saw 
65 of the country’s stations in this cate- 
gory, while 63 were under the 100 mark, 
77 under the 200 mark, and 132 ranging 
at 200 cycles and ovér. Only 337 stations 
out of the total 612 were measured dur- 
ing March. 

The frequencies of these stations were 
measured for an aggregate of 6,137 times. 
In comparison with the measurements 
made during December of last year im- 
provement was shown, Mr. Terrell stated. 

The measurements were made at stand- 
ard frequency monitoring stations located 
| jn Boston, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Atlanta, 
| Ga.; New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; De- 
| troit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Portland, Oreg., and at 
the superstation in Grand Island, Nebr. 
| As only 337 stations out of the 612 


ture and sale of and to trade in radio! fix, be revoked, and that all rights under | broadcasting stations in the United States 


apparatus and devices entering into or af- 
fecting interstate or foreign commerce and 
to interstate of foreign radio communica- 
tions. 
proceeding, civil or criminal, brought under 


such license shall thereupon cease: Pro- 
vided, however, that such licensee shall 
have the same right of appeal or review 


decrees and judgments of said court. 


and detached territories were measured, 
}it must be borne in mind that many of 
those not measured undoubtedly are as 


Whenever in any suit, action, or | as is provided by law in respect of other | efficient as those named.—Issued by the 


Department of Commerce, 








Sail 1,000 miles 
through the mountain-rimmed seas 


of the North... to 






















Scene among the snow-capped mountains of the“ Inside Passage.” 


RAVEL a 


huskie .. 


. and 


summer. 


liner! TakeaC 
this summer and follow the famous “In- 
side Passage” of the Pacific to Alaska! 





thousand miles through 
placid waters ona luxurious ocean 


anadian National steamer 


Here is a vacation different from all 
others! The delights of a sea voyage com- 
bined with magnificent scenery every 
mile of the way—giant glaciers, flower- 
decked fjords, snow-crowned peaks. 


Finally, Alaska itself!.. . . land of the 
midnight sun... 


of “sourdough” and 
giant flowers that bloom 


with fierce magnificence in a brief, 


Write or drop in today at the nearest 
Canadian National office for fascinating 
booklets describing this gorgeous vaca- 
tion trip, and complete information on 
rates and accommodations. 
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Need of Training | 
Health Officer as 
Educator Urged 


Such Workers Must Con-| 
stantly Instruct Public in 
New Ideas, Secretary Wil- 
bur Points Out 


4 


By Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Secretary of the Interior 


One of the outstanding impressions left} 
upon me by the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection was the 
need of further development of the public} 
health officer as a public educator. The) 
unique quality of the White House Con- 
ference was due to the fact that it brought 
together representatives of the fields of 
education, public health, welfare and rec- 
reation for the common (discussion of the| 
American child. 

In essence, the White House Conference 
was a forum. In itself, it has no power. 
It came into being promptly and it will 
disintegrate as promptly. It was built up 
from the whole country, bringing in the 
strength of local development. Its find- 
ings are rapidly being decentralized to all 
parts of the country and put into the 
hands of governments, State and _ local, 
and of volunteer organizations of all sorts. 


Findings Distributed 


The child is everywhere. Our aim has 
been, and will be, to distribute the findings 
of the conference wherever children are 
to be found, and that means practically 
every part of this country, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands. In 
order to do so we must depend upon local 
organizations of all types. 

Point 19 of the Children’s Charter reads 
as follows: 

To make everywhere available these min- 
imum protections of the health and wel- 
fare of children, there should be a district, 
county or community ~ organization for 
health, education and welfare, with full-time 
officials, coordinating with a State-wide 
program which will be responsive to a 
Nation-wide service of general information, 
statistics, and scientific research. This 
should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public health of- 
ficials, with public health nurses, sanitary 
imspection, and laboratory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for 
the relief, aid, and guidance of children in 
special need due to poverty, misfortune, or 
behavior difficulties, and for the protection 
of children from abuse, neglect, exploita- 
tion, or moral hazard, 


Place of Health Official 


It was the feeling of the conference that 
only by some such plan as this could we 
bring into immediate practical application 
the accumuiated experience of our best 
experts in the field of child health. The 
public official in this plan has an obviously 
important position. He must not only know 
the facts but he must know the methods 
of putting them into practical effect. 

There has been much talk about the 
science and the art of medicine. I am 
more and more convinced that there is a 
science and an art for public health of- 
ficials which is even more important. The 
physician largely cares for an individuak. 
The public health official cares for a com- 
munity or even for a State or nation. He 
may have sufficient facts for the wisest 
possible decision but yet his presentation 
of them may lead to their rejection. Facts 
and science are not enough. There is an 
art in government and a particular art 
in the bringing in of such a new factor 
into government as public health with its 
dominating demands. 

As an educator, the public health official 
has constantly new material to teach. Old 
bodies of information must be constantly 
brought to the attention of new students. 
The job of education is never done. Ignor- 
ance is the greatest enemy of public| 
health. Lack of finances and lack of or- 
ganization are difficulties that must be 
met, but ignorance stands supreme. 


More Instruction Desired 


| 

There is a constant desire on the part | 
of millions of our people and of youth} 
in general, to know more of personal 
health and public health. There is an 
enormous amount of miseducation, much 
of it based on pure cupidity and selfish- 
ness. In the practice of medicine, one 
may make just the right diagnosis and 
may prescribe just the right remedy for| 
the patient, but unless the medicine is 
actually taken, the whole relationship be- 
tween the doctor and the patient has been 
one of waste motion. 

This holds true in all public health. 
We may give the very best of instructions 
to a person or a family or a community 
but if they are not actually carried out, 
or if they are carried out imperfectly 
through lack of understanding, the re- 
sult is apt to be a fiasco. 

Unfortunately, much of the failure to 
carry out public health instructions is due 
to lack of funds. Here again the health 
officer- must turn to education for his 
remedy. Communities can be successfully 
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Alcoholism Deaths | 
Gain in California 


Fatalities From Cirrhosis of 
Liver Also Increased, Says 


| 

| 

| 

State Health Bureau 
Deaths from alcoholism in California, 
increasing each year in the last decade, 
totaled 230 in 1930, an advance of 14 per 
cent over the previous year, according to 
information forwarded to the Public 
Health Service by the California State 
Department of Public Health and just 
made available. Alcohol deaths in 1929 
numbered 202, it is pointed out. Addi- 
tional information made available follows: 


An increase in deaths from cirrhosis 
of the liver has been noted as corre- 
sponding with that of deaths from alco- 
holism. 


While there is no definite evidence 
available to show that all deaths from 
cirrhosis of the liver in California are 
caused by the use of alcohol in excessive 
amounts, the proportion of such deaths 
is so great among those who use alcohol 
excessively that it constitutes ample justi- 
fication for grouping these causes of 
death together. 

The United States Bureau of the Census 
for many years has grouped together 
mortality statistics for alcoholism and 
cirrhosis of the liver. There were 631 
deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in 
California in 1930, as compared to 566 
such deaths in 1929. This represents an 
increase of more than 10 per cent. 





Law to Sterilize Insane 
Is Enacted in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., April 28. 
Governor W. H. Murray has approved 
a bill (H. 64) which provides for steriliza- 
tion of insane and third-term criminals. 
The bill was passed by the House to 
provide for sterilization of insane pa- 
tients in State institutions. It was made 
to apply to men less than 67 years of 
age and to women less than 47, upon 
proper authority from the State Board of 
Affairs. 

The bill was amended in the Senate to 
apply to “certain inmates of any other 
institution supported in whole or in part 
by the State.” Any third termer in the 
State penitentiary or State reformatory, 
convicted of felonies is made subject to 
the law. 


“More attention ought to be paid to 
criminals than to persons of unsound 
mind,” the Governor stated orally. “Crim- 
inality and weakness of the brain both 
unmistakably are due to inheritance. 
Sterilization is not a punishment but a 
protection. It carries no stigma of humil- 
iation. It is a humane measure for the 
best interest of all.” 

Under the law, Dr. J. T. Ray, of Still- 
water, the author, explained that medical 
boards first would pass on the criminals 
and insane persons subject to the Saw. 
Appeal to courts also is possible. 


Plane to Carry Complete 
Photographic Laboratory 
The world’s first photographic labora- 


ory. on wings will make its debut in con-| 


nection with the Army Air Corps Coast 
Defense exercises to be staged next month 
when 670 planes, commanded by Briga- 
dier General Benjamin D. Foulois, will 
constitute the First Air Division. 

The photographic plane, a specially de- 
signed craft of the cabin type, contains 
complete apparatus for taking, develop- 
ing and printing pictures while in full 
flight. 

The interior arrangements of the ship, 
which carries a crew of three, are unique 
in that a 20-gallon water tank is installed 
immediately back of the pilot while the 
rear section of the plane has been turned 
into a light-proof laboratory. The camera 
is placed on the floor of the plane with 
the lens pointing toward the ground.— 


| Issued by the Department of War. 


Radio Permits Extended 
For Experimental Work 


Extension until July 1, of the special 
experimental authorization granted four 
stations associated with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System to engage in simul- 
taneous operation on the 1,430 kilocycles, 
has just been granted by the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission. Equipment for the sta- 
tions designed to maintain strict fre- 
quency adherence, will not be ready for 
installation for 60 days and will be oper- 
ated 30 days thereafter, the Commission 
announced in taking the action. 

The stations which propose to employ 
matched crystal controls as a means of 
maintaining their frequencies without ob- 
jectionable interference are WHEC, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; WHP, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
WOKO, Inc., Albany; and WCAH, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





taught the importance of spending a por- 
tion of their tax monies upon protection 
from disease and conditions harmful to 
health. The most successful public health 
administrators are successful educators. 
They are men who haVe not only the 
science of public health administration 
but also the art of public health adminis- 
tration at their command. Patience and 
not aiming too high seem to be the two 
most important requisites in the educa- 
tional process. 


Changes Cause Difficulty 


One of our difficulties is due to the 
changes that have taken place with the 
discovery of more facts. The pipes in 
most of our homes are still based upon 
the theory of sewer gas as the source of 
typhoid fever and other diseases. Once 
installed, public health measures are dif- 
ficult to change, particularly if they get 
into the machinery of our domestic or in- 
dustrial life. We have come a long way in 
our public health thinking but we still 
have a large proportion of our public who 


believe that adequate garbage removal 
is the most important public health 
measure 


The microscope has taught us that it is 
a much bette? guide than the nose in the 
detection of the causes of disease. The fact 
that the human body is the principal 
disease reservoir has not yet gotten into 
the mind of the public. I am convinced 
that public health will drag until biology is 
universally taught in our public schools. 
Without some conception of life processes 
and a little knowledge of physics and 
chemistry, a considerable precentage of 
our people will inevitably be misled by 
faddists, theorists and quacks. 7 

Is Practical Biology 


Public health is an attempt to control 
life processes in the mass. This refers 
not only to human beings concerned, but 
the organisms involved. It is practical 
biology of the first order. No public health 
afficial operating with these life forces 
can expect to be fully successful unless he 
can have a public educated as to their si 
nificance. 

When malaria was ascribed to miasma, 
the attack of the public health official 
upon it was ineffective. When it became a 
living parasite invading the red-blooded 
corpuscles of the hu-an blood and living 
a part of its life in the body of a mos- 
quito, it became a problem of breaking 








and the human being. Local and engi- 
neering science have brought together a 
fabulous wealth of useful 
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the chain between the water, the mosquito | 


information | 


Nation Is Asked to Renew 
Pledge for Child Welfare 


[Continued fram Page 1.] 


reflect in organization and program the 
general incompetence and inadequacy 
which characterized prevention and relief 
of the suffering of children a century ago. 

Because of the afflictions which drought 
and industrial depression have brought 
us, it would be easy to make this May Day 
one of lamentation instead of joy and 
confidence in the future. But it is exactly 
that pessimism which May Day and the 
miracle of Spring which it symbolizes, 
should vanquish. 

It should be a day of joy for children 
and a day of resolution for adults that 
the welfare of children shall be a first 
claim upon the intelligence, the skill in 
organization, and the pioneering tradition 
of the American people. This year of 
hardship should renew our determination 
that greater progress must be made in the 
future in securing for children the funda- 
mental rights of childhood. 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
a “May Day” message delivered April 
28 over associated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company.) 





immediately applicable to community life 
and to personal hygiene and health. The 
public health official deals with a popula- 
tion that is refractory on many things. 

Viewed as a great campaign over a pe- 
riod of years, the extension of the realm 
of public health throughout the world is 
one of the most amazing stories in human 
progress. Looked at from the standpoint 
|of the future, we see every reason for this 
progress to be maintained and for it to 
profoundly influence the: lives of men and 
of the nations. 





American child. 


point of actual accomplishment. 

(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address delivered April 27 at the 
first session of the 46th Annual Con- 
ference of State and Provincial Health 
Authorities of North America at 
Washington, D. C.) 


| 





In the White House Conference we have 
endeavored to get information together, 
to interest the public, and to lay the basis 
for the fullest use of existing facilities 
for the protection and development of the 


_ The success of the local health officer 
in doing his job will to a large degree be 
also a measure of the success of the White | 
| House Conference, viewed from the stand- 


— 








PRESERVING EGGS BY OILING SHELLS 





A vacuum process for the preservation of eggs has been devised by 


the National Department of Agriculture. 


Fresh eggs are dipped in 


oil and subjected to carbon-dioxide gas in a vacuum. The eggs retain 
practically all original moisture and carbon dioxide, conserving these 


essential qualities in storage. 


The apparatus used in the process is 


shown above. 


Escoutive Gvibet Changes Pref 


— 


erence 


To Veterans in the Civil Service 


President Revises Regulations on Basis of Report Sub-| 


mitted by Special Advisory Committee 


Publication of the full tert of a re- 
port submitted to Mr. Hoover by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Véterans’ Preference was begun in the 
issue of April 28. The Committee’s 
report served as a basis for an erecu- 
tive order revising veterans’ preference 
in the Civil Service. (The order was 
printed in full text in the issue of 
April 27.) The full text of the Com- 
mittee’s report proceeds as follows: 

The replies received covered 352 of the 
447 disabled veterans, no reports being re- | 
ceived concerning 25, and 70 others hav- | 
ing been separated from the service or 
not reported on in sufficient detail to be 
statistically noted. The reports of ap- 
pointing officers showed that in 51 cases 
the disability was a handicap in the per- 
formance of work, and in 288 cases not a 
handicap, and the effect of the disability 
was not stated in 13 cases. 


The appointing officers reported that the 





work of 177 of these employes compared 
favorably with that of employes who had 
earned 85 per cent or higher in the en- 
trance examination; the work of 146 of 
these disabled veterans did not compare 
favorably with such employes; and in 29 
cases no comparison was made. The re- 
ports of appointing officers showed that 
the work of 242 of these disabled veterans 
| who had earned less than 70 per cent in 
the entrance examination compared favor- 
ably with the work of employes who had 
earned between 70 per cent and 85 per 
cent in such examinations; that in 90 
cases the comparison was unfavorable; 
and that in 20 cases the comparison was 
not shown. 


It is true that in proportion to the 
number of veterans who compete in ex- 
aminations the operation of the prefer- 
ence statute as made effective by Execu- 
tive orders results in a higher compara- 


to veterans and disabled veterans. This 
is shown by statistics compiled over a pe- 
riod of years. The last fiscal year is illus- 
tfative of previous years. 

During that year the disabled veterans 
furnished 3 per cent of the competitors, 
3.6 per cent of the eligibles, and received 
5.3 per cent of the appointments. The 
nondisabled veterans furnished 17.6 per 
cent of competitors, 18.9 per cent of the 
eligibles, and received 18.8: per cent of 
the appointments. Nonveteran competi- 
tors comprised 79.4 per cent of the total, 
provided 77.5 per cent of the eligibles, 
and received 75.9 per cent of the appoint- 
ments. 


Classes of Positions 


Filled by Veterans 


It will 
of 5 and 10 points materially assisted 
the veterans and disabled veterans in at- 
taining eligibility, and that the additional 
preference accorded disabled veterans of 
placing their names at the head of eligi- 
ble registers added greatly to the pro- 
portion of appointments they received in 
comparison with their percentage of 
eligibles on the registers. 

Your Committee recognizes, of course, 
that under the preference statutes of 
Congress this larger proportion of ap- 
pointments to veterans is warranted. 

The Committee gave especial considera- 
tion to the classes of positions in the ex- 
aminations for which veterans have com- 
peted and received appointment. The 
total number of veterans who received 
appointment in the Executive civil service 
last fiscal year was 9,269. 





Of this number 8,100 were appointed to | 


positions where the maximum salary they 
could receive on appointment was $1,800 
a year, and many of them received much 
less than $1,800. There were 883 veterans 
appointed as unskilled laborers. More 
than 2,500 entered: the Postal Service; 
1,755 received mechanic appointments in 
the Navy Yard Service; 337 in the En- 
gineer Department at Large; more than 


tive percentage of appointments going | 


thus be seen that the bonus| 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


ice; 635 in the Immigration and Customs 
Services; and 488 were appointed as 
guards. 

Only 73 veterans were appointed in the 
group of positions with a salary range 
from $3,200 to $4,000 a year; 25 in the 
salary range from $4,000 to $5,200 a year; 
one was appointed as principal agronomist 
at. $5,600, and one was appointed as as- 


afstant technical director at $8,000. 


Effect on Efficiency 


Of Government Service 


This showing as established from the 
official records of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, in the view of your Committee, 
does not seem to support any claim that 
veteran preference as at present admin- 
istered seriously affects the efficiency of 
the Governmnt srvice. 


In expressing the view that the disabled 
veteran should receive special considera- 
tion, the representatives of veterans or- 
ganizations who wrote to, or appeared be- 
fore, your Committee seemed to believe 
that this special consideration beyond that 
accorded the nondisabled veteran should 
be based on a showing that the disability 
existed at the time of applying for civil 
service examination, and also that it 
should have service connection. 


In other words, the veteran who at the 
time of filing application was not suffer- 
ing from a disability or if suffering from 
a disability it was not of service origin, 
should receive only the preference ac- 
corded veterans generally by operation of 


|the preference statute of July 11, 1919.| 


Your Committee finds itself in accord with 
this view. 


A further study by your Committee was 
founded on the complaint that appointing 
officers generally were not observing the 
preference statute, and were attempting 
to avoid appointments of veterans, and 
especially disabled veterans, as far as pos- 
sible. As this is a serious charge your 
Committee gave it unusual consideration. 


Attempt to Avoid 


Appointments Denied 


In a general memorndum which accom- 
panies this report appear two tables show- 
ing by actual figures and percentages the 
number of eligibles certified, appointed., 
passed over, declined or failed to reply, 
and on unused certificates or not reached 
for selection, divided into three groups, 
namely, disabled veteran eligibles, nondis- 
abled veteran eligibles, and nonveteran 
eligibles. 


The complaint filed with your Committee 
was that, especially as concerns the dis- 
abled veteran eligibles, a too high pro- 
portion of those certified were passed over 
by appointing officers in their making se- 
lections for appointment from the certifi- 
cates issued by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The tables referred to show that 
32 per cent of the disabled veterans whose 
names were certified were appointed, 39 
per cent of the nondisabled veterans cer- 
tified were appointed, and 36 per cent of 
the nonveteran eligibles certified were ap- 


| pointed. 


Your Advisory Committee does not be- 
lieve that this supports any claim that 
appointing officers deliberately attempt to 
avoid appointing disabled veterans or non- 
disabled veterans. Your Committee was 
so desirous of securing the facts in this 
particular study that it asked for specific 
instances where the claim was made that 
the appointing officer had improperly 
passed over the disabled veteran in filling 
the vacancy. 


For your information only one illustra- 
tion among those considered is cited. The 
claim was made that a disabled veteran 
was passed over on a certificate issued for 
filling a position of occupational therapy 
aide. The vacancy was in a neuro-psy- 
chiatric hospital where his disability— 





deafness—was a complete bar to appoint- 


500 in the Prohibition Enforcement Serv- ment, whereas for a similar position in 





. « » Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 





Constitution 
Fila. 8S. J. R. 3. Futch. Relative to the 
calling of a convention to revise the Con- 
stitution of Florida; Constitutional Amend- 


ments. 
« Crime: Prisons 

Ala. H. 391. Goodwyn. To make uniform 
the law relating to the extradition of persons 
charged with crime; Criminal Laws. 

Ala. H. 398. Manasco. To regulate the dis- 
position of materials, goods, products, wares 
and merchandise produced by the labor of 


prisoners in Alabama penal institutions; 
Penitentiaries. 

Ala. H. 563. Goode. Defining the crime of 
syndicalism and prescribing punishment 
therefor; Judiciary. 

Ala. H. 587. Miller. To regulate the sale, 


transfer and possession of firearms; Criminal 
ws. 


Fla. 8. 50. Getzen. To abolish capital 
punishment except in certain cases; Judiciary. 

Wis. 8S. 279. Mueller. Relative to creation 
of bureau of criminal detection and appre- 
hension; State and Local Government. 

Wis. H. 772. Young. Relative to establish- 
ment of scientific crime detection institute at 
University of Wisconsin; State Affairs. 

Government 

Ill. H. 825. Crowley. To provide for limited 
commission form of government for counties; 
Municipalities. 

N.C. H, 1245. Leake and Marshall. 


| 


To pro- 


| vide for an investigation of the question of | peri 


| consolidation of counties; Calendar. 
Insurance 
H. 448. Andrews. To require the in- 
vestment by insurance companies doing busi- 


| Fla. 


| ness in State of premiums collected in State; | 
| peal in certain cases from judgment of court | 


| Insurance. 
| Pa 873. McClure. To permit domestic 
| fe insurance companies to invest capital 





/, 


Bills Introduced 


and reserve in certain real estate mortgage 


bands; Insurance. 
Pa. H. 1726. Hefferon. 


qrty and accident “insurance business; 


of State; Ways and Means. 
Pa. H. 1775. 


such persons; Insurance. 
Social Welfare 
Fla. H. 393. Robineau. 
issuance of marriage licenses, fixin 
examination of applicants; Public 


Veterans 
Fla. H. 451. 


Tomasello, et al. 
State Veterans Commission; Veteran Affairs 
Pa. 


ealth, 


Workmen's Compensation 
H. 1698. Leidich. 


widowers, parents, brothers and sisters; 
surance. 
1868. 


Pa. 8. Steedle. 


Judiciary Special. 
Pa. H. 1893. Hoopes. 
and rate of compensation, 


insurance by employers in onjy the State 
| workmen's insurance fund; Insurance. 
Pa. H. 1896. McElwee. To provide for ap- 


of common pleas any time within a year 
Insurance. 


| 


-|ingly important, and 





To impose a 2 per 
cent premium tax on premiums of insurance 
companies doing automobile fire, theft, prop- 
reve- 
nue to be distributed to cities and boroughs 


G. L. Reed. To give Insur- 
ance Department supervision over in®urance 
companies insuring persons engaged in agri- 
culture or domestic service or employers of 


To regulate the 
physical 


To create a 


‘Oo permit the pay- 
ment of compensation to alien dependent 
In- 


To provide that 
limitation on medical and surgical treatment 
of injured employes shall not include cost of 
specialists or radiographic services furnished 
at request of employer or insurance carrier; 


To change amount | 
remove waiting 
od, increase burial allowance, provide un- 
limited medical and dental aid and hospital 
services, and to provide for the carrying of 
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Economic Safety 
Said to Rest on— 
Wider Knowledge 


| 


Hope of Improvement De- | 
pends on Adequate Edu-' 
cation, Undersecretary 
Mills Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ture in a fixed world. Human beings are | 
governed either by habit or conscious 
| purpose. Where conditions are fixed over | 
|long periods of time, tradition and habit | 
|have the force almost of natural laws. 
|They are indispensable under any cir- 
|cumstances, for life would be unbearable 
if every act were the result of a free) 
{choice. But once the element of constant | 
novelty is introduced, the influence of 
| habit becomes less preponderating, and | 
there is a corresponding growth in the| 
| iadpostanee of the quality of foresight. 


Broad Understanding Needed 


In a rapidly changing world, a more} 
conscious purpose and a more clearly de- | 
fined philosophy of life become increas- | 
these demand a} 
broad and comprehensive understanding. 
So much less can be taken for granted, | 
sO much more must be thought out. 
Consider, for example, these world-wide 
business depressions which at the present 
time are giving us so much concern. Our} 
economic order is, generally speaking, a | 
| freely comeptitive one, in which men en- | 
gage with great freedom in a wide variety 
of specialized activities for money in- 
come, which is spent by them also with 
great freedom upon a variety of commod- 
ities and in response to frequently un- 
stable preferences. Certain psychological 
factors are constantly at play, and there | 
is an undeniable tendency of human be-| 
ings to move all together in one direction 
or the other at the same time. It is easy, 
therefore, to understand how complicated | 
and susceptible is our whole economic 
structure. 


Declares Mitigation Possible 


The reasons for periodic depressions and 
readjustments are fairly apparent, but how} 
to avoid them is a far more difficult ques-| 
tion. That they can be entirely elim-| 
inated is certainly questionable, but that) 
they can be further mitigated is not too 
much to expect. Assuredly, if there is any | 
hope of maintaining balanced conditions | 
in industry and trade, that hope lies in| 
the gathering of accurate information, its 
careful analysis, the establishment of fun- 
damental principles and, above all, a wide 
understanding of those principles on the 
part of the great mass of the people so 
that if we are fortunate enough to have} 
leaders endowed with wisdom and fore- | 
sight, not only may they themselves have | 
adequate knowledge, but that they will) 
not lack followers. 

We have made such enormous strides 
in the gathering of current business sta-| 
tistics, information can be so readily, rap- | 
idly and widely diffused, that it is not 
too much to hope that the business course | 
of the future may be charted by the 
light of adequate information and knowl- 
edge, and in accordance with recognized 
rules of conduct, resulting in greater safety | 
to individual industries and with more} 
assured stability in our economic life. | 


Specialized Knowledge | 
But no such goal can be attained until | 
there is not only intelligent direction but | 
a very definite collective sense of re-| 
sponsibility, the need for* which no one} 
would deny in the field of government and 
of political action, and which has become | 
fully as essential in our economic life. 
Given a highly plastic world with rap- 
idly changing social and economic con-| 
ditions, an extraordinarily complex and | 
| interrelated civilization, and so general | 
a democracy that mankind may fairly be | 
said to control its destiny, and the peo-| 
ples of the world to be masters of their | 
fate, on what other foundation can we} 
build our hopes of order, stability and/| 
progress than on the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and the benefits of widespread edu- 
cation? We must constantly strive to 
promote and develop a higher standard 
of general education and at the same time 
afford to young men and women of more | 
than average ability the opportunity to! 
acquire the higher education and special- 
ized knowledge that ‘are so essential to 
leadership. 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an authorized summary of an ad- 
dress April 28 in New York City at a 
dinner in celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of New York 
University.) 


| 














a general hospital he covfi have been 
appointed. 


‘ The vacancy, however, was in a mental| problem. 158 p. N. Y., Fredk. A. nen Se. | Giiia isth Bs ace pe mint at end 
isease h i s j «| 1930 31-6838 | Okla.—13tt enn ept. of Supt. o ublie 
¢ ospital, and so his case appears Jenkins, Claude. Episcopacy ancient and| Instruction, July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. 
in the Statistical table as one where | "modern, ed. by .. . and K. D. Mackenzie,| Submitted to Gov. by John Vaughan, Supt. 
the disabled veteran was passed over| M.A. 411 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1939. | Oklahoma City, 1930. 

_ not selected. Similar facts were found | eo ai vor | Se aon. Dee for Sou oer ee 

oO exis i , -| Jones, W. T. Contemporary thought of Ger- ' alendar yr . Submitte 
pa csane ool other cases considered by your |“"many. (Library of contemporary thought.) to Legisl. by Upton S. Jeffreys, Secy. Tren- 
; , | lv. N. ¥., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-7004 | _ ton, : 

Recommendations: Your Committee rec- | Koenig, Mrs. Eleanor C. (Sheehan). Two on Minn.—Bienn Rept. of State Treasr.. for f, 
ommends the following changes in the| and old pathway, poems. 74 p. Hartford,| Yrs. ended Je. 30, 1929, and Je. 30, 1930, 
present practice with respect to according). Conn., E. V. Mitchell, 1929. 31-7012 pubenitted to Gov. by Julius A. Schmahl, 
preference to veterans under the Act of |/9sam, David M. | Structure of Okla. govt. | ¢ Tipe OE Ga oe cemi-Final H 
July 11, 1919 219 p. Okla. City, Harlow pub. co., 1931 St es ’ ssemDiy Semi-Fina istory 

’ . 31-6835 ate Legisl.. 49th Session, 1931 Jos. A, 

1. That with respect to honorably dis-| Macandrew, Ronald M, Naturalism in Spanish, Beek. Secy. of Sen., Arthur A. Ohnimus, 
| charged soldiers, sailors, or marines, their| poetry from origins to 1900. 255 p.  Aber- PE er Rg of Assembly Sacramento, 1931, 
widows, or the wives of seriously disabled| deen. Printers, Milne & Hutchison, 1931. | ° ss arene. Devt of Bd. of Managers of 
veterans, 10-point preference be granted! ysopride, Farl D. Crippled children; wens! | sre. beginning Jam’ 2. 1Gmh ca ended Bes’ 
only where it is officially established by,” ana orthopedic nursing. 280 p., illus. Saint} 31, 1930, Submitted to 56th Gen. Assembly 
the records of the War Department, the| Louis, C. V. Mosby co., 1931. 31-7198 | and cou by Roy H. Monier, Pres. Jefferson 
Navy Department, the Coast Guard, or the | Mackail, John W. ——— ie we | as ieee of Public Schools for f. yr, 

’ inis i; ‘ | y lectures in literature niv § s Ss yr. 
exiting srvice-connected icabiity: ana | Sole ase igh) we >. Ovfore. Gen.) sade Jee Aan Ru aE a Sao 
os > and} c . 31-26578 | Assembly by as. ee upt. efferson 
don press, 1930. | . 
that the veterans found eligible hereunder MeLester, Amelia. Development of character| City, 1931. 
have their names placed at the head of| traits in young children. (Ser. on childhood | eee 
te eligible register. For all other classes| educ., ed. ay eats 8. Hill.) N. ¥.,C oT: 1 v., illus. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins 
of veteran: -poi i .|__ner's sons, : 31- co.. 1931 31-7196 
| tinue te cae eens it ties Mal, Chien =. Fiscal opiien of J SS Rowan, Richard W.  Pinkertons; detective 
: ° . | atin. (Thesis — ( . on :| dynasty 350 . Boston, Little, Brown & 
with their augmented ratings to be placed| 1930.) 154 p? N. ¥., 1930. 31-6844 | 65. 1931. » 31-6837 
on the registers in the order of such/|Mitcheil, John S. Along the trail and other) Royal soc. of literature of United Kingdom, 
ratings, | poems * Bellingham, Wash., ae Lond. Eighteen-sighties, essays by fellows 
| The essential change in this recom-| y PTS §o. °E ,; y ot| o.:,. 00 by Walter De La Mare. 371 p. 
: Nicole, John E. Psychopathology; survey Of/ Cambridge, Eng., Univ.-press, 1930. 31-2654 
mendation is the requirement that the!" modern approaches. 203 p. N. ¥., Mead &! schmathausen, Samuel D., ed. Behold Amer- 
| Ciesbillity for which,the 10-point disability | co.. 1930. “ OTR are ica! 755 p. N. ¥., Farrar & Rinehart, 1931, 
| preference may be granted must exist | Notz, W. F. Lecture: Denmark; uc. - 31-7191 
i | ion. 14 p., illus ae 
;at t y @peration remake a nat | Thompson, Edward J. Collected poems of : 
ine time of application and must have Cleveland, O., Univ. travel league, 1930. 237 p. Lond., E. Benn, 1930. 31-6820 
service connection. The present practice ° 31-6836 | wortham, Hugh E. Mustapha Kemal of Ture 
is to grant 10-point, or disability, pref-| Osborn, Paul. Vinegar tree, play. 180 p. N.| “Key. 251 p. Boston, Little, Brown & co., 
erence to “applicants for entrance exam-| Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. — oratory | 1931. 31-7008 
ination who because of disability are en-| Osgood, Edwin E, Textbook of laboratory 
titled eith diagnosis, with clinical applications for 
ed either to a pension by authorization practitioners and students, by... . . and 
of the Bureau of Pensions, or to com-| foward D. Haskins. 475 p., illus» Phil. P 
pensation or training by the Veterans’ Bu- Blakiston’s son S co. tr i ala pa 
reau, and widows of honorably discharged | Overtstreet, Harry A. Endur ~ & 
; : , Bo ey 2 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and wives| {9% Philosophy of life, 277 p 


of injured soldiers, sailors, and marines, 


whose wives are qualified to hold such 
Positions,” 


practice the special disability preference of 
10 points and of having the names placed 
at the head of eligible registers need not 
be founded on establishments of existing 
or service-connected disability. 


applied to cover officers and enlisted men 
retired for service-connected, disability 





| Halleck, Reuben P. 


who themselves are not qualified, but | 


It will be observed that under present | 


2. That this same recommendation be! 
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DISCUSSES WASTE 
IN EDUCATION 








JULIUS L. MEIER 


Governor Meier, of Oregon, in 
comment on a report on the State 
system of higher education, de- 
clares that the State institutions 
in Oregon contain many students 
unable, financially or scholasti- 
cally, to complete the curriculum. 
He ascribes this to high pressure 
methods of recruiting students. 
Mr. Meier became Governor of 
Oregon on Jan. 1, 1931, for a four- 
year term, succeeding Governor 
I. L. Patterson. 


NEW BOOKS 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied rd by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments, 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 


Adams, W. E. Harmony of voice methods, 
with appended selections for analysis. 300 
p., ius. Opportunity, Wash., Herald print 
shop, 1931. 31-7009 

Adamson, John W. English educ., 1789-1902. 
519 p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 

31-7216 

Anker-Larsen, Johannes. With the door open, 
my experience, by ... tr. by Erwin and 
Pleasaunce von Gaisberg. 112 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1931. 31-7074 

Archer, John C. Youth in a believing world; 
studies in living religions. (Westminster 
deptl. graded materials.) 
minster press, 1931. 

Bolton, Mrs. Sarah (Knowles). Lives of poor 
boys who became famous. Rev. and enl. 
407 p. N. Y¥., Thos. Y. Crowell co., 1931. 

31-7007 

Boston. Public library. Mass. bay colony and 
Boston; selected list of works in.. (Brief 
reading lists. mo. 43. May, 1930.) 
Boston, Trustees, 1930. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. 
282 p. 


31-7076 


The quick and the dead. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 
31-7008 

Breckinridge, Sophonisba P. Marriage and civic 
rights of women; separate domicil and in- 
dependent citizenship. (Social service mon- 
ographs, no. 13.) 158 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. 


of Chicago press, 1931. 31-6840 
Brockway, Paul. Temples of healing. 81 p.! 

Wichita, Kan., 1931. 31-7011 
Buck, Jacob R. “Why do Catholics—? 240 p 


Milwaukee, Bruce pub. co., 1931. 31-7075 
Casson, Herbert N. Specialty salesman; how 
he can sell more, more easily. 150 p. Lond., 
Efficiency magazine, 1930. 31-6889 
Cocks, Dorothy. New faces for old. 
illus. N. Y., Covici-Friede, 1931. 
Cole chemical co., inc., St. Louis. 
on diabetes; diagnosis, treatment and dieta- 
ries. 43 p., illus. 
co., 1931. 
Connelly, 
suggested by 
sketches, ‘‘Ol’ 
141 p., illus. 


St. Louis, Cole chemical 


Marcus C. Green pastures, 
Roark Bradford's 


fable, 


iii: dealin. Miecien thie. “Otek ee high school recruiting students, and two® 
A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-7190 | Weeks later another representative of the 

Evennett, Henry O. Cardinal of Lorraine and| same institution visited the same high 
Critcation. Seep, Oambtldge Eng Unie. | sono for the identical purpose.  Un- 
press, 1930. ’ "31-7008 | doubtedly representatives of the other in- 


Gillentine, Flora M. 
5th grade reading. 
teachers. 


Controlled experiment in 
(Geo. Peabody coll. for 
Contribution to educ. no. 78.) 118 
p. Nashville, Tenn., Geo. Peabody col. for 
teachers, 1930. 31-7217 
Gregory, John G. History of Milwaukee, Wis. 
4 v.; illus. Chicago, S. J. Clarke pub. co 
1931. 31-7189 


by ...and Juliette Frantz. (Halleck’s Amer. ie 

history ser.) © 430 p., illus. N. Y., Amer r 

book co., 1931 31-7193 | AND BOOKS 
Hargreaves, J. Robt. Community religion and 


denominational heritage, by . . . and others 
150 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1930. 


gram, Kenneth. Modern attitude to the sex 


Norton & co., 1931. 

Ross, W. D. The right and the good. 
Oxford, Clarendon press, 1930. 
Quantitative clinical chem 

. and Donald D. Van Slyke 


176 


Peters, John P. 
istry, by . . 


~ GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 








which exists at the time of filing applica- 


| Officers and enlisted men retired not for 
disability but for age or length of service, 
| who establish through official sources the 
| present existence of service-connected dis- 





| of others who are granted disability pref- 
erence, 


The principal change from present prac- 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


’ 


| 


tion for examination, and also to those} 


ability in the same manner as is required | 


The United States Daily. 


numbers, should be given. 


Bienn, Survey, of Educ. in U. S., 1928-1930, | 
Chapt. VIII, Art Educ.—Bull., 1931, No, 20, 
Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior, | 


Price, 5 cents. (E19-177 
ublic Roads—Vol. 12, No. 1, Mar., 1931. 
of Public Roads, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Sub 
scription price, $1.00 a year. (Agr. 18-322 
Maine, Unemployment Bull.—15th Census 0: 
| U. 8.: 1930. Bur. of Census. U. & 

of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 


|P 
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176 p. Phil., West- | 


165 p.| 
31-7212 


Monograph | 


31-7194 | 
southern | 


man Adam an’ his chillun.” | 
N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. | 


Our nation’s heritage, | 


31-7000 | 


31-7073 
31-7002 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 

The Library 

of Congress card, numbers are given. 

In ordering, full title, and not the card | 


Bur. 


. Dept. 
(31-26190 


PresentTep Herrin, BEING 


Oregon Governor 
Urges Economy 
In State Colleges 


Criticizes Recruiting of Stu- 
dents Who Are Unable 
Financially or Scholastic- 
ally to Complete Course 


| 


Satem, Orec., April 28. 


“High pressure” methods of recruiting 
students for the State institutions Of, 
higher learning are resulting in the en- 
rollment of many who are not able, finan- 
| cially or scholastically, to complete the 
| curriculum, according to Governor Julius 
| L. Meier. 

The attendance at these instiutions and 
the per capita expenditures for opera- 
tion and maintenance are “very high” as 
compared with other States, the Governor 
said in a communication to the State 
Board of Higher Education, in which he 
discussed a report made by a survey com- 
mission for the board. a 

“The survey shows,” he said, “that both 
the per capita expenditures for operation 
and maintenance and the outlay for fixed 
capital in Oregon are very high as com- 
pared with other States. For the former 
we pay $3.12 per capita as compared with 
an average of $1.68 for all the States. In 
capital outlay we invest $13.24 per capita 
as compared with an average of $6.31 for 
the country as a whole. 





Says Saving Is Possible 


“If these figures are correct, it is ap- 
parent that substantial savings can be ef- 
fected without reducing our publicly sup- 
ported educational institutions to a level 
of which we need be ashamed. A reduc- 
j tion of $1 per capita for operation and 
|maintenance would still leave us well 
above the average for the Nation and 
would, at the same time, help materially 
in reducing the deficit in sight. 

“Along the line of economy the survey 
reveals two important facts about our stu- 
dent enrollment. First, we have a rate 
of attendance for each 10,000 of population 
of 112 students as compared with 49 for 
the country as a whole. After making due 
allowance for the greater percentage of 
all students who are educated in public 
institutions in Oregon, we still find that 
our institutions contain over 50 per cent 
more students in relation to population 
than the average for the country as a 
whole. 

“In the second place, the proportion of 
Oregon students who’ fail to graduate is 
almost double that found on the average 
in the public institutions of the United 
| States. This indicates that our large at- 
tendance is abnormal and wasteful, and 
| that high pressure methods of student 
recruiting are inducing many young men 
and women to enroll in institutions of 
| higher learning who are not able, finan- 
cially or scholastically, to complete the 
| curriculum. 


Student’s Cost to State 


“Each student costs the State of Oregon 
$276.99 a year, which in itself if $62.07 
| per student in excess of the rate for the 
}country at large. Included in our enroll- 
| ment are 1,613 students from outside the 
| State of Oregon. The survey suggests 
that many of these may have come on 
| account of the lower standards maintained 
| in Oregon institutions. 
| “The tuition fees charged do not begin 
| to cover the cost of educating this large 
| number of out-of-State students. In fact, 
|at the rate of -$150 per year charged by 
the college for nonresident tuition, the 
State loses $126.99 per year on each out- 
| of-State student, or a total of $204,834.87 e 
per year. Here is a clue to a means of 
saving money for Oregon without in any 
way impairing the efficiency or lowering 
the standards of our educational institu- 
tions. 

“The survey accounts for our excessive 
attendance by costly and intensive student 
recruiting methods. While the appropria- 
tion for the institutions of higher learn- 
ing was before the Legislature, a repre- 
sentative of one of the institutions of 


¥ 


| 
| 
j 


id 


| higher learning spent a week in a local 


stitutions of higher learning duplicated or 
approximated these efforts. Such prac- 
tices should be eliminated, both as a mat- 
ter of sound policy and as a means of 
promoting economy.” 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 


| partment in the Stat- given below. 
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American Association Says | 
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yn’ Shippers 
Ask President’s 
Aid for Industry 


‘New Projects in Week 





According to Emergency Committee 


Construction Contracts Awarded | Labor Situation 


Call for 132 Millions, 


$126,500; St. Louis, city paving, alleys, 
$64,915; St. Louis, naval hangar airport, 
$50,000; St. Louis, Union-Lindell grade 
separation, $230,000; St. Louis, River des 
Peres (Sec. J.), $950,000; St. Louic, sewer 
construction, $550,000; St. Louis, city pav- 
ing, streets, $95,029; St. Louis, paving and 
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States Outlined 


Some Improvement Among 


Industries Is Revealed in 
Monthly Review by Em- 
ployment Service 


New construction projects numbering! 

Exports Greatly Reduced | 950 4h addition to highway projects in 35 

° : ¢ States, which taken together amount to} 

Since Adoption of Farm | $132,070,183, were reported during the 

sor | week of April 19 to the President’s Emer- 

Board Policies gency Committee on Employment, the! 

aman |committee chairman, Col. Arthur Woods, 
President Hoover has received a tele- | 
graphic message from the American Cot- | 
ton Shippers Association meeting in con- 
vention at New Orleans, La., requesting 
him to use the powers of his office for 
the rehabilitation of the cotton industry, | 
it was stated orally April 28 at the White | 
House. | 
The message, it was explained at the 
White House, was referred in the regu- 
lar course of business to the Federal Farm 
Roard for its consideration. The message | 

follows in full text: 

“Mr. President: Attached we hand you 
a certified copy of a declaration by the 
American Cotton Shippers Association, re- 
garding a situation which directly and ad- 
versely affects the economic well-being of 
some 2,000,000 farmers and of some 8,000,- 
000 or 10,000,000 workers, business men, 
property owners and others in the cotton 
growing States, and which indirectly ad-| 
versely affects every citizen in the United | 
States. | 


Basis of Complaint 

“As the Chief Executive of the Nation, | 

the well being of all the people is a mat- 
ter of concern to you. 


“The conditions we complain of, and 
would invite your attention to, arise from 
acts of Congress, which, though whole- 
some in purpose, are disastrous in effect, 
and from acts by a branch of the gen-'! 
eral government which violate every eco- 
nomic standard the people of the United 
States have been taught to cherish and 
foster. 

“Both are in direct conflict with public 
expressions you have made from time to 
time. 

“In 1925, while you held the important 
governmental post of Secretary of Com- 
merce, you said: 


Trading Operations Opposed 

“It is this intrusion of governments into 
trading operations on a vast scale that 
raises a host of new dangers—the inevita- 
ble aftermath of such efforts by political 
agencies to interfere with the normal 
processes of supply and demand. 

“‘Our people will resist. Building up re- 
sistance is not a pleasant job, because it 
is necessarily subject to misrepresenta- 
tion, but to say that our people must sub- 
mit is intolerable. 

“Such manipulation threatens not only 
the sane progress of the world, but con- 
tains in it great dangers to international 
good will.’ 

“Again, in 1929, as 
United States, you gaid: 

““We must not undermine initiative. 
There should be no fee or tax imposed 
upon the farmer. No governmental agency 
should engage in the buying and selling 
and price-fixing of products, for such 
courses can lead only to bureaucracy and 
domination. 


President of the 


Bureaucratic Tendency 

“‘Certain vital principles must be ad- 
hered to in order that we may not under- 
mine the freedom of our farmers and of 
our people as a whole, by bureaucratic 
and governmental administration and in- 
terference.’ 

“The policies developed and put into 
effect by the Federal Farm Board, under 
the Federal Agricultural Marketing Act, 
do place the Government into business 
on a vast scale, at enormous cost to the 
Federal Treasury, and with great harm 
to our cotton industry as a whole. 

“While the Federal Farm Board may 
not be responsible for Europe’s desire to 
be independent of United States-grown 
cotton, it is responsible for having changed 
the desire into acute actian. 


Loss of Foreign Markets 


“In 1928-29, before the Federal Farm 
Board began its attempts to control, sta- 
@bilize and valorize United States-grown 
cotton, world consumption was: United 
States grown, 15,076,000 bales; foreign 
grown, 10,806,000 bales. 

“In 1929-30, with the Federal Farm 
Board in attempted control, world con- 
sumption was: United States grown, 13,- 
023,000 bales; foreign grown, 12,206,000 
bales. 

“In 1930-31 (six months only), with the 
Federal Farm Board still in attempted 
control, world consumption was: United 
States-grown, 5,278,000 bales; foreign 
grown, 5,886,000 bales. 

“This rapid and wholesale loss of mar- 
kets to foreign producers, at the expense 
of United States producers, forms a most 
tragic chapter in the economic history of 
the United States. 


Withdrawal Petitioned 

“In the interest of our farmers, as well, 
as of our country as a whole, we are plead- 
ing, first, for the withdrawal of the Gov- 
ernment and its Farm Board from all 
participation in the merchandising of cot- 
ton, and from further attempts at control, 
stabilization and valorization. 

“We are also pleading for a searching 
and comprehensive investigation of each 
and every substitute for the Farm Board 
that may be proposed in order to make 
clear to the people of the United States 
the economic effect of such proposals, 
should one or more of them be written 


a into law. 


@ “Our large commerce cannot hope to 
survive any further economic mistakes 
of the magnitude of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

“We feel confident that when the facts 
become known to you, you will use your 
great powers wisely and well for the re- 


habilitation of our now solely distressed | 


cotton industry. 

“(Signed) The American Cotton Ship- 
pers Association, by D. E. McCuen, presi- 
dent.” 

Text of Statement 


The declaration accompanying the tele- 
gram to President Hoover follows in full 
text: 

The world status of the United States 
having changed from that of a debtor na- 
tion and seller of raw products to that of 
a creditor nation and a seller of manu- 
factures as well as of raw materials, a 
new character of relationships affecting 
interchange of commerce has developed. 
Other nations are less keen now than for- 
merly to depend upon us for cotton, grain, 
and other products, just as we are less 
keen than formerly to take their manu- 
factured articles. 

More and more we must seek customers 
abroad, and through far-visioned economy, 
efficiency and wholesome legislation at 
home make our way in world commerce 
as easy and as favorable as possible. 

Obviously, the Federal Farm Board's 
policies are destroying markets, not build- 
ing them. 

Policies Are Criticized 

In convention assembled the American 
Cotton Shippers Association declares: 

That the Federal Agricultural Marketing 
Act and the Farm Board's policies framed 
and put into operation under it are uneco- 
nomic in principle, destructive to agricul- 
ture, harmful to producer, and contrary 


e to the basis of freely functioning business 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


|public construction amounting to $132,- 


| bridges, highways and streets, dams and 


announced April 27. 
(A summary of the chairman’s state- 


The chairman's statement, setting forth | 
the contracts awarded in detail, follows | 
in full text: 


Contract awards for public and semi- 


070,183 were reported last week to the 
Public Works Section of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, it | 
was announced April 27 by Col. Arthur | 
Woods, @hairman of the Committee. Of 
this sum, $88,261,434 was for State high- | 
wiy work in 35 States. 

The total of all contracts reported now 
stands at $1,284,346,035. Aside from the 
State highways, a total of 250 projects 
was reported during the week. The week’s 
returns are from 44 States and the District 
of Columbia. Projects represented in these 
returns include post offices and other Fed- 
eral buildings, State buildings, hospitals, 


locks, dredging, levee work, 
other types of construction. 
plete list of projects by 
last week follows: 


sewers, and 
The com- 
States for the 


Construction Projects 


Listed by States 


Alabama: State highway construction, 
$4,176,000; Birmingham, runway, $35,000; 
Birmingham, two bridges, $25,968; Clan- 
ton, jail, $30,000; Limestone County, road 
work, $50,000. 


| . 
,ment was printed in the issue of April 28.) | $350,000 ; 


|diers’ Home, $159,000; Middletown Town- 


sidewalks, $105,000; Kansas City, wharf 
addition, $200,000; Kansas City, viaduct, 
St. Louis, completing viaducts 
‘over railroad tracks, $131,000. 

Montana: State highway construction, 
$1,450,000; West Gallatin, national forest 
road, $47,217. 

Nebraska: State highway construction, 
$2,400,000; Omaha, home for the aged, 
$125,000; Lincoln, water main, $70,000; 
Omaha, fire station, $30,000. 

Nevada: State highway construction, 
$890,000; Boulder City, water purification 
and sewage disposal equipment, $25,169; | 


Employment conditions were improved in 
a number of industries during March, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the Em- 
ployment Service, Department of Labor. 
(An official synopsis of the report was 
printed in the issue of April 27.) The sec- 
tion dealing with New England States 
follows in full text: 


New England District 
(Including the States of Maine. New Hamp- 


shire, Vermont, Massach usetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut.) 


Hawthorne, dam in Ca¥ Creek, $100,000. Maine 

New Hampshire: Portsmouth, hot as-| The industrial employment situatio 
phalt plant, $40,000; Exeter, service build-| showed a slight inumeavenstt ince 
ing, $35,000. ers March. Increased acttvity and produc- 
_New Jersey: State highway construc-|tion in the shoe industry contributed | 
tion, $2,399,129; Menlo Park, State Sol-|jargely to this improvement. Curtailed | 


schedules were in effect in plants produc- | 
ing paper, box lumber, shoes, lime, marine | 
hardware, woodwork, and ship equipment. | 
Increased activity was noted in the con- | 
fectionary establshmemts and most of | 
these factories worked at capacity. 

The sardine-canning plants remained 
|seasonally closed. An improvement in the 
granite industry is anticipated in the next | 
30 days. Cotton and textile mills in some 
|sections of the State operated on normal 
| schedules, but this was offset to some ex- 


ship, New Monmouth Roads, paving, $74,- 
376; Westwood, school, $165,000; Jersey | 
City, staff house, medical center, $987,-| 
709; Manasquan, sewage disposal plant, 
$25,000; New Brunswick, reconstruction 
two bridges, $25,000; New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania bridge, $89,000; Belleville, 
paving, curbing and sidewalks, $20,000; 
|Camden, post office, $1,000,000; Elizabeth, 
| chapel, $150,000; Hackensack, grading, 
| $49,214; Jersey City, bacteriological library, 
$40,000; Little Silver, pavement, $48,252; 





3 “6)\tent by curtailed schedules and reduced 
saa oe a a River, | forces in other textile mills. The paper | 
$166,325 ; renton, mechanical distribu-|anq pulp industry showed no marked im- 


tion system, $151,966; Trenton, develop-| provement 
ment of grounds, $25,000; Boro of Mt. | Ing in a 
| Lakes, pavement, $50,101. | : +. 


schedules prevail- 
Contracts were let | 
|the latter part of the month for a public 





California: State highway construction, 


$1,385,425; Laguna Beach, street improve- | 


|ment, $29,516; Los Angeles, sewers, $149,- 
843; Los Angeles, San Pedro sewer, $89,900; 
Los Angeles, San Pedro road work, $55,286; 
| March Field, warehouse, garage, etc., $51,- 
652; Oakdale, bridge, $54,000; Salinas, jail 
building, Monterey County, $91,446; Santa 
Maria, street improvement, $26,349; Sole- 
dad, sewage treatment plant, sewer sys- 
tem, $26,855: Santa Clara County, road 
paving, $153,200; Los Angeles, sewers, $149,- 
845; San Francisco, sewer, $113,680; San 
Jose, road work, $26,795; Santa Barbara, 
bridge, $229,790. 
| Colorado: State 
| $1,058,764. 

Connecticut: Fairfield, parish hall, $150,- 
000; Hartford, street paving, $226,790. 

Delaware: State highway construction, 
$309 537. 

District of Columbia: Junior high school, 
$225,000. 

Florida: Miami, school, $30,000. 

Georgia: State highway construction, 
$425,000; Barnesville, court house, $70,000; 
Jessup, church, $30,000 

Idaho: State highway construction, 
$434,000; Blaine County, road work, $40,- 
765; Canyon County, road work, $57,753; 
Fremont County, road work, $42,990; Nez 
Perce County, road work, $219,220; Nez 
Perce and Clearwater Counties, road work, 
$31,685. 


highway construction, 


Contracts Awarded 


Throughout Illinois 

Illinois: State highway construction, 
$1,886,790; Aurora, bridge, $76,439; Glen- 
view, sewer, $74,000; Chicago, bridge over 
Sag Channel, $122,779; Fox River Grove, 
sewers and sewage treatment plant, $150,- 
000; Chicago, five paving jobs, $40,795, 


$64,166, $58,255, $41,944, and $68,765; Cuba, | 
$40,000; | 


gas mains and regular station, 
Kankakee County, gravel road, two jobs, 
$30,000 and $26,000; 
paving, $26,209; Pekin, hospital, $50,000; 
Coles County, dam and reservoir, $100,000; 
Harvey, school, $12,000 gymnasium, school, 
$68,000; Madison County, road work, $180,- 
000; Rock Island, County Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, $150,000; Woodstock, posteffice 
building, $90,000. 


Indiana: State highway construction, 


$2,088,794; Porter County, paving, $16,994; | 


Kosciusko County, school, $103,243; Allen 
County, road paving, $260,000; Notre Dame, 
residence halls, $750,000; University of 
Notre Dame, Edward N. Hurley College 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, $200.= 
000; Indianapolis, school, $140,000; Indi- 
anapolis, tunnel, $40,000; Madison County, 
paving, $30,812 

Iowa: State highway construction, $5,- 
703,830; Decorah, road work, $46,642; 
Charles City, country bridges and grading, 
$27,782; Milford, high school, $46,500; Ne- 
vada, church, $32,421; Tama County, grad- 
ing, $40,366; Vinton, county road work, 
$37,138; Washington County, grading, $40,- 


| 580; Oakdale, State Sanitarium improve-| 


ment, $38,000; Davenport, August Steffen 
Building, $50,000. 

Kansas: State highway construction, 
$3,188,767; Lawrence, reservoir, $25,000: 
Kansas City, paving, $96,749; Kansas City, 
wharf, $162,742; Kansas City, sewers, $53,- 
295; Pottawatomie County, grading and 
bridges, two jobs, $52.000 and $148,000; 
Marshall County. roped work, $200,000; 
Wichita, school, $35,000. 

Kentucky: State hignway construction, 
$1,649,000; Madisonville, school, $45,000; 
| Fullerton, high school, $75,000; Columbia, 
water supply system, 
church, $90,000; Woodford County, road 
maintenance, $65,000. 


Louisiana Program 
Of Public Works 


Louisiana: State Highway construction 
| $9,847,125; Lake Charles, gas lines (serve 
|41 towns and cities in S. W. Louisiana), 
| $6,250,000; Lake Charles, paving, $30,000; 
| Shreveport, jail, $53,862. 

Maine: State highway construction, $1,- 
167,000; Strong, community building, $30,- 
000; Limestone, high school, $65,000. 

Maryland: State highway construction, 
| $1,145,083; Baltimore, eight small bridges, 


$103,000; Chesapeake City, bulkhead, $4,- | 


| 992; Baltimore, sewers, $33,898; Near Eklo, 
school, $80,000. 

Massachusetts: State highway construc- 
|tion, $2,264,925; Barnstable, illuminating 
gas plant, $25,000; Boston, paving, two 
| jobs, $118,845, and $118,705; Boston, turbo- 
generator for electric plant, $500,000; 
Chelsea, hospital addition, $121,275; Water- 


town, new town hall, $188,246; Westford, | 


Tyngsboro, Dunstable, Pepperell, gas 
mains, $225,000; Malden, hospital group 
(addition and alterations), $1,200,000; New- 
ton, furnishing and laying water pipe, 
$95,145; Dover, high school addition, 
$80,000. 

Michigan: State highway construction 
$1,088,102; Bay City, road work, $25,148; 
East Grand Rapids, high school addition, 
$40,090; Marquette, docks, $1,500,000; Cold- 
water, county highway construction, $$85,- 
000; Detroit, school, $196,172; Detroit, pav- 
|ing, $65,000; Monroe, road work, $175,000; 
Pontiac, hospital addition, $130,000. 

Minnesota: State highway construction, 
$9,078,475; Chaska, high school, $80,000. 

Mississippi: Whitfield, dining hall and 
kitchen, $69,150; Jackson, waterworks and 
sewage system for buildings, $54,295; 
Washington County, gravel roads, $500,000; 
Washington County, graveling, $500,000; 
Jackson, recreational building at hospital, 
$67,000; Washington County, levee work, 
$82,623. 

Missouri: State highway construction, 


| $1,418,538; St. Louis, city paving, streets, 





Sangamon County,| 


$56,000; Louisville, | 


New Mexico: State highway construc- 


works ‘0; involving an expenditure 
tion, $1,217,215. gt gale sjgecntaes | P 


of $3,500,000, work on which is scheduled | 
Construction Program to start early in April. 
| ‘ ; , Building continued seasonally dull; how- 
Covering New York ever, Some improvement is expected within | 
New York: State highway construction,|the next 30 days, which will reduce the | 
$16,015,250; Auburn, storehouse, foundry| Surplus of building-trades men somewhat. 
shop and lumber storage building, $476,- With the starting of outdoor occupations, | 
|135; Batavia, girls’ dormitory, $240,000;/a large part of the surplus of unskilled 
Brooklyn, repaving, $64,000; Long Beach,|labor will be absorbed. Occasional em- | 
paving and curbing, $230,000; Long Island| ployment for many persons was secured 
|City, bridge over Rockaway Boulevard,|through the efforts of the employment 
|$192,132; Millbrook, water supply and|Committees in the various communities. 
|sewer system, $141,000; Poughkeepsie,|A plentiful supply of agricultural help was 
|road work, $93,876; Whitestone, school ad-|@Vailable throughout the State. 
| dition, $82,250; Dutchess County, county 





Some of the problems and difficulties 
thus far encountered by the United States 
Tariff Commission in investigation with 
respect to domestic values in conversion 
of rates as provided for in the Tariff Act 
of 1930 are outlined in a circular just 
rade available by the Commission. 

The circular, entitled “Field Work in 
Connection with Valuation Analysis by 


United States Tariff Commission Under | 
Section 340 of the Tariff Act of 1930,”| Importers Are Asked 


| Problems Encountered by Federal Commis- 
sion in Conversion of Rates Are Described 


states that the Commission is attempting | 


to ascertain the most effective methods 


of carrying out this law, and that it must | 


Gepend upon importers for the required | certain the most effective methods of car- 
information. The circular follows in full| rying out this law, 


text: 
Section 340 of the Tariff Act of 1930 pro- 
vides that the Tariff Commission shall as- 


of domestic value in the United States, 
would have resulted in the imposition, dur- 
img the two years ended June 30, 1929, of 
amounts of duty equal to what would have 
been collectible at the rates specified in 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Sec. 340. “Domestic WValue—Conversion 
of Rates,” reads as follows: 


(a) Conversion of rates by Commission.— 
The Commission shall ascertain, with re- 
spect to each of the ad valorem rates of 
duty, and each of the rates of duty reg- 
ulated by the value of the article, specified 
in this act, an ad valorem rate (or a rate 
regulated by the value of the article, as the 
case may be) which if applied upon the 
basis of domestic value would have re- 
Sulted as nearly as possible in the imposi- 
tion, during the period from July 1, 1927. 
to June 30, 1929, both dates inclusive, of 
amounts of duty neither greater nor less 
than would have been collectible at the rate 
specified in this act applied upon the basis 
of value defined in section 402 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. 

(b) Report to Congress by Commission.— 
The Commission shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, but in no event later than July 1, 
1932, submit a report to the Congress set- 
ting forth the classes of articles with re- 
spect to which the conversion of rates has 
been made, together with the converted 
rates applicable thereto. 

(c) Data to be furnished by Secretary of 
‘Treasury ‘and Secretary of Commerce——To 
assist the Commission in carrying out the 
provisions of this section, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce are authorized and directed to fur- 
mish to the Commission, upon request, any 
data or information in the possession or 
control of their respective departments re- 
lating to the importation, entry, appraise- 
ment, and classification of merchandise and 
the collection of duties thereon. 

(da) Definitions —When used in this sec- 
tion— 


(1) The term “domestic value” applied 


}road work, $300,000; Schuyler County, New Ham pshire with respect to imported merchandise, 
|county road work, $110,680; Brooklyn) Employment gains were reported in sev- | mca) The price at which such or similar 


|Evangelical Deaconess Hospital, $150,000;;/eral of the major industries during | 
Buffalo, School No. 64 addition, $257,684;| March, more particularly reflected by in- | 
| Long Island City, grading interboro park-| creased activity and production in the shoe | 
|way, $412,427; Lyons, highway, $54,-|and textile industries. While some cot- 
178; Mt. Vernon, relocation of power|ton mills worked on curtailed schedules, 
lines, $40,000; Napanoch, shop and store-!others reported more satisfactory opera- | 
house, $201,400; New York City, excava-|tions. The woolen mills showed a de- | 
tion and foundations, freight terminal,| cided improvement in forces and working | 
| $855,000; New York City, paving, two|hours. * Part time obtaimed in the hosiery | 
| jobs, $28,113 and $59,814; New York City,|mills, with a resultant surplus of these | 
| sidewalks, curbing and drainage, $486,769;|workers. Reduced schedules obtained in | 
Port Jefferson, curbing, guttering roads,|some of the machinery plants. Increased | 
$37,275; Rochester, additions in_public| production is expected to start in the toy- | 
market, $100,000; Sloan, school addition, | manufacturing industry in the near fu- |} 
$169,198; Lyon Mountain, high school,|ture. Subnormal schedules obtained in the 
| $60,000; Brewster, pubile library, $50,000;| paper, awning, furniture, brush, ice cream, | 
| Brooklyn, School No. 229, $415,000; Great|piano chair, granite, and cigar industries, | 
| Neck, sewer system and sewage disposal) contributing partly to the surplus of work- | 
}plant, $1,000,000; Mt. Vernon, 
$100,000; New York City, swimming pool,|A gain in employment was noted in the 


$150,000; New York City, Out  Patients|button-manufacturing imdustry. The cas- | 
building, $400,000; Oswego, Industrial | ket-manufacturing plants operated at ca- 
Teachers Training building, $300,000;|pacity. A pick-up was reported in the} 
| Otisville, laboratory alterations, $50,000; |wooden-box industry, and some plants re- | 


Scarsdale, golf club house and garage, lsumed full-time operations the last half | 
$50,000; Syracuse, paving and resurfacing, |of the month. The wood-heel factories op- 


$190,610. jerated with day and night shifts; how-| 
| wre ’ ever, some curtailment is anticipated in 
Field Officers Quarters the mear future. While there was no 


change in the employment situation in the 
navy yard, encouraging reports were re- 
os as to the outlook for steady em- 
; , — |ployment shortly. The railroad repair 
officers’ quarters, $200,000; Leaksville,| shops were closed for several days sonaee 
ow ie ne ae Re |the close of the month. The State public- 
we 7 an % “a 8c ~ a dai. |¥OTKS. program will start early in April, 

» Rockingham County, school addl-|)oviding employment for a number of | 


tion, $25,000. | | 
os ss ; : i ..|men. Snow removal afforded temporary 
North Dakota: State highway construc- jemployment for several men. With the} 


tion, $2,184,700. : : advent of good weather, increased activ- 
35405; Deavertown, high school rebuild. it im building is anticipated, which will 
ing, $60,000; Georgetown, junior high absorb part of the surplus of these crafts- 
school, $55,000: Akron, sewer, $97,000: men. While there was little activity in 
Cincinnati, water supply line, three Jobs, | arming ae March, the next 30 days} 
$91,229, $84,404, and $54,698; Cincinnati, |S7°U'@ Show an increase. 
building, University of Cincinnati, $400,- 
000; Cincinnati, two new buildings, $500,- 
000; Allen County, school, $89,000; Cleve- | 
land, curbing, grading, paving, two jobs, 
$74,571 and $71,488; Berea, light plant 
addition, $50,000; Hamilton County, water 


| At Fort Bragg, N. C. 


North Carolina: State highway con- 
struction, $591,753; Fort Bragg, three field 


Vermont 


Reports from various sections of the 
State indicated an improvement in the 
industrial-employment situation in cer- 


|tain industries during the past 30 days; | 





imported merchandise is freely offered for 
sale, at the time of exportation of the im- 
ported merchandise, packed ready for de- 
livery, in the principal market of the United 
States to all purchasers, in the usual whole- 
sale quantities and im the ordinary course 
of trade, or 

(B) If such or similar imported merchan- 
ise is not so offered for sale in the United 
States, then an estimated value, based on 
the price at which merchandise, whether 


partments in the furniture factories re- 
mained curtailed; Kowever, some im- 
provement is indicated for April. A 
number of plants curtailed operations. 
Employment and production increased in 
several plants in the automobile and al- 
lied industries. Curtailed schedules were 
im effect in several railroad shops and 


drain,|ers im evidence at the close of the month.| some were inactive part of the month; 


also some railroad maintenance-of-way 
employes worked on a_ part-time basis. 


j y ities, volume of | : 
Except in a few localities, the | representative samples, and representative 


building was not large and many crafts- 
men remained unemployed; however, the 
outlook for employment in the building 
trades in the next 30 days appears more 
favorable. The surplus of unskilled labor 
should be gradually reduced, due to the 
starting of State and municipal public- 
works programs involving large expendi- 
tures of money. Employment committees 
continued active, securing many jobs of 
various kinds for workers. A plentiful 
supply of farm help was available. 


“Rhode Island 


While practically all of the major in- 
dustries in the State were in operation 
during March, curtailed schedules ob- 
tained in many and a general surplus of 
labor was apparent. Plants operating be- 
low normal included several producing 
foundry products, wire and cable, web- 
bing, silk goods, worsted yarns, jewelry, 
paper boxes, and rubber footwear. Re- 
duced operations obtained in the granite 
industry. An improvement in certain of 


the woolen and worsted mills was noted | ¢, 
with every indication that regular work- | quires so much detail as to the price of 


ing schedules will be resumed in the near 
future. Gains in employment were re- 


supply line, $309,385; Plain Township,|however, a general surplus of labor was| POrted in plants producing radio tubes, 
high school, $53,123; Walbridge, viaduct,|apparent. Subnormal schedules obtained | 8©meral rubber goods, and woolen and 
$500,000; Akron, sewers, .$220,000; Allen|in the metal-working, granite, veneer,| WOrsted textiles. A surplus of metal- 
County, school, $80,000; Lucas County,|cotton, woolen, wood-working, children’s| trades men existed, due to restricted pro- 
paving, $362,000; Lucas County, school,| waists, paper-bag, organ, scale, paper and| @uction in effect in some of the machin- 
$60,000. pulp, lumber and wood products, dye-|€ry establishments. The outlook in the 

Oklahoma: Guthrie, gas line and dis-|manufacturing, printing, hosiery, and| te>tile-finishing industry was described 
tributing system, $350,000; Tulsa, storm/ underwear establishments and certain| @S bright and augurs well for further em- 
sewer, $26,660; Sulphur, sewer disposal branches of the furniture industry.| Ployment gains in this line. The emer- 


plant, $45,000; Tulsa County, grand stand | 
alteration and addition, $150,000. 

Oregon: Medford, road construction, 
$100,000. 

Pennsylvania: Scranton, paving, $70,- 
|000; Fayette County, school, $50,000; | 
Pittsburgh, library building, Pennsylvania | 
College for Women, $250,000; York, school, 
$90,000; Philadelphia, sewage disposal 
system, $99,000; Philadelphia and Chel-| 
|/tenham, street paving, $25,296; New Jer- 
| sey and Pennsylvania bridge, $89,000. 
Rhode Island: State highway construc- 
|tion, $316,666; East Providence, curbing 
and paving, $25,000; Providence, church 
| parish house addition, $28,000; Pawtucket, 
| sidewalks, $40,000. 
| South*Dakota: State highway construc- 
tion, $858,214; Watertown, alterations to 
| city hall, $30,000. 

Tennessee: Rogersville, road work, $68,-| 
|000; Nashville, medical college, $1,500,000; | 
|Chattanooga, street widening, $60,000; 
Memphis, boiler room, $88,944. 

Texas: State highway construction, $1,- 
903,997; Brownsville, curbing and paving, 
$25,000; Dallas, paving, two jobs, $41,066; 
$36,590; Fort Worth, filtration plant addi- 


Woolen and cotton mills in some cases | 
reported a decided improvement and in- | 
|crease in production, and these mills have | 
|substantial orders at hand which will 
warrant further increases in the near fu-| 
ture. Operations in the tale and asbestos | 
mining industry were satisfactory. In- 
creased employment was noted in the| 
chair industry. Reduced schedules in | 
some Of the metal-working plants created | 
a surplus of these workers. While some | 
plants in the granife imdustry operated 
on a three or four day week basis, other 
plants worked full time or on close to 
normal schedules. Increased activity in 
the granite-cutting branch of the :ndus- 
try was reported during March. Snow 
and ice removal provided temporary em- 
ployment for a number of men early in 
the month. Public work including new 
bridges now under way, a five-mile road 
job to cost approximately $190,000, which 
will start as soon as the frost leaves 
the ground, and the construction of an 
18-mile stretch of concrete paving to cost 
more than $500,000 will soon furnish em- 
ployment for a large number of men. Tne 
|various employment commnittees reported 


| 


|Sen, saemaee; Sen Antonio, Acsdentie| fis success in obtaining occasional jobs 
| building remodeling, $365,000; Dallas, | {9° the unemployed. Part of the surplus 


school addition, $25,000; Dallas, air condi- of farm help was absorbed in connection 








tioning equipment, $900,000; Sweetwater, with the starting of the maple-sugar 
improvements to passenger station, | 5°450"- 
$35,000. us : 

Utah: State highway construction, $2,-| Massachusetts 
649,149. | There was a slight improvement in the | 
| Virginia: Richmond, paving, $41,408; industrial situation in several of the cities 


| Portsmouth, concrete pier, $25,904; Back-|during March; however, operations in the 
bone, enlarging and relining lakes tunnel,/majority of the plants continued on re- 
$306,000; Rice, school building, $30,000; |stricted-production schedules and a gen- 
Richmond, sewers, $150,000; Volens, school! eral surplus of labor prevailed throughout 
| building, $3000. \the month. A noticeable improvement 
| Washington: State highway construc-joccurred in the cotton, woolen, and worsted 
tion, $1,232,324; Pomeroy, road work, $30,-|industries and a number of mills reported 
|670; Seattle, University of Washington,|the receipt of orders that will keep them 
$279,508; Seattle, paving, $32,028; We-| busy for several months. Some silk-goods 
| natchee, road work, $28,594; Tacoma, pav-|factories and knitting mills were also 
ling and mains, $33,263; Wilbur, highway,|more active during March. The tire-fab- 
| $70,000. jric and print-cloth mills were busy. Many 
| West Virginia: State highway construc-|shoe factories operated at capacity. Ship- 
tion, $55,449; St. Marys, sewer and water building operations contiraued to expand 
}mains, $25,000. and greater activity is anticipated in the 

Wisconsin: State highway construction,|next 30 days. A slight imaprovement was 
$3,240,728; Arcadia, sewage system and dis-| reported in the fishing imdustry. Metal- 
posal plant, $60,000; Whitefish Bay, school, trades men were in slightly better de- | 
| $200,000. mand in some parts of the State. A sea-| 

Wyoming: State highway construction, sonal imcrease in the production of con- 


| time. 





$760,300; New Yard Office, signal tower,| fectiomery occurred and the trend should 
! $50,000, {continue upward during April. Many de- 


gency employment committees secured 
temporary work for a number of men 
during the month on municipal improve- 
ments. While work progressed on several 
large building projects it was not of suffi- 
cient volume to absorb all of the idle 
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craftsmen; however, increased activity is | 


An exten- 
be 


expected in the next 30 days. 
sive road-construction program will 


importers, upon whom 
for the required information, may be in- 
convenienced as little 
certain with respect to ad valorem duties | Commission submits briefly some of the 
the rates which, if applied upon the basis | problems and difficulties thus far encoun- 


OF Tabulation 


| to give a cross section of the trade in the 


| be representative in the sense that it will 





imported or domestic, comparable in con- 
struction or use with the imported mer- 
chandise, is so offered for sale, with such 
adjustments as may be necessary owing to 
differences in size, material, construction, 
texture, and other differences. 

(2) The term “rate of duty regulated by 
the value of the article’’ means a rate of 
duty regulated in any manner by the value 
of the article, and includes the value classi- 
fication by which such rate is regulated. 


To Offer Suggestions 


The Commission is attempting to as- 


and in order that 
it must depend 


as possible, the 


tered. Other problems will doubtless arise 
as the work proceeds, and suggestions as 
to how they should be treated will be wel- | 
comed. 

The Commission must find the dutiable 
value of imported merchandise and its 
sales price in the principal markets of 
the United States during the two-year 
period ended June 30, 1929. From these 
data calculations are to be made of the 
rates of duty fixed upon the two value 
basis. 

Obviously it would not be practicable to 
tabulate dutiable values and sales prices | 
for all merchandise imported at ad va- 
lorem rates of duty by all importers sell- 
ing in the principal markets of the United 
States for the two-year period specified 
in the law. If the work is to be done| 
within the time fixed by law, the tabu- 
lations must be abridged. The selection of | 
“representative samples” for “representa- | 


| tive periods” will effect the abridgment | 


sought. By this method tabulations will | 
be made for certain types of commodi- |! 
ties in the same bracket. 

For “representative samples” the Com- 
mission will select commodities selling at | 
high, low, and medium prices, and of | 
both standard and special grades. It will 
also consider novelty patterns and special 
conditions peculiar to a given commodity. 
Where prices are fairly uniform through- 
out a large number of purchase and sales 
invoices it will not be necessary to tabu- 
late every invoice for the two-year period. | 
For such commodities the Commission will 
select representative invoices. If repre- 
sentative invoices are selected, considera- | 
tion will be given to seasonal variations | 
in prices and other temporary price fluc- | 
tuations, | 


Abridged Method 


The method used further requires that 
the Commission obtain from reliable | 
sources a list of important importers deal- 
ing in the particular commodities selected 
as representative of the bracket in ques- | 
tion. If the list is long, a sufficient num- 
ber of importers will be selected from it 


articles concerned. This selection should | 
include, large, small, and medium con- 
cerns; those importing from various coun- | 
tries; those dealing in both standard and 
special grades of the article; and those 
selling through different channels of trade, 
either direct to large and retail organiza- 
tions or to jobbers. 

In selecting representative 


importers, 


periods, it may not always be possible to 
see in advance all the data that will be | 
needed before completing the tabulations | 
and summarizing them into brief, usable 
tables. The process of summarizing may 
itself disclose the lack of some necessary 
information, to obtain which subsequent 
interviews must be had with importers, 
and an examination made of their records. 

For example, the preliminary contacts 
with importers may indicate that a few 
invoices per month will yield substantially 
accurate results, whereas a summary of 
the data may disclose inconsistencies in 
the records from month to month, and the 
need for examination of additional pur- 
chase and sales invoices. For these rea- 
sons efforts to conserve the time of im- 
porters by the use of the abridged method 
outlined are not always successful, and it 
may be necessary to make tabulations not | 
originally contemplated. 


Detail Required 


It is sometimes difficult for the importer 
understand why the Commission re- 


different grades and types of the same ar- 





ticle purchased and sold under one ac- 
count during the two-year period. It may | 
seem to him, for example, that all manu | 
factures of marble, dutiable at 50 per 
cent ad valorem under the Tariff Act of | 
1930, should be treated as one unit and | 
one conversion rate of duty found for the 
whole paragraph. | 

But detailed tabulations for the different | 
varieties of manufactured marble im- 
ported and sold in this country may show 
that for interior building marble, im- 
ported and sold under keen competition 
and with rigid specifications, the margin 
of spread between the dutiable value and 
the selling price in the United States is | 


| cated marble pedestals and other decora- 


started in April, which will afford em- | 


ployment for several 
throughout the State. The seasonal de- 
mand for agricultural help should soon 
absorb a large part of the surplus of this 
class of labor now existing. A general 
feeling of optimism prevailed among the 
manufacturersand business men through- 
out the State. 
Connecticut 

Although employment and production in 
many plants continued below normal, there 
was evidence of a slight improvement in 
the industrial situation in some parts of 
the State in March. A number of plants 
in the hat-manufacturing industry were 
rumning on fairly satisfactory schedules; 
however, a seasonal slackening is expected 
in this industry during April. Fairly sat- 
isfactory schedules obtained in some of the 
silk mills. Increased activity was reported 
in a number of other manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Several plants reported ca- 
pacity operations and a few worked over- 
Some plants engaged in manufac- 
turing typewriters, tools, foundry products, 
special machinery, guns, ball bearings, 
sheet metal, and wire-working machinery 


were not very busy. The supply of practi- | 


cally all classes of labor continued in ex- 
cess ofthe demand. Building was fairly 
active in a few places, but in the majority 
operations were seasonally curtailed; how- 
ever, the outlook for April was somewhat 
brighter and a number of the idle crafts- 
men will be absorbed. Municipal and State 
public-work programs will assume larger 
proportions during the next 30 days, which 
should reduce unemployment among un- 
skilled laborers. The supply of agricul- 
tural help was sufficient for all require- 
memts. Employment committees continued 
active in the different communities and 
mamy workers secured. various forms of 
part-time employment during the course 
of the month. 

(The survey of conditions in the 
States of the east north central dis- 
trict will be published in jull tert in 
the issue of April 30.) 


hundred men } 











| 


|}and the details of hundreds of invoices, 


| ploy for years; those specially employed 


tive articles closely approaching works of 
art the margin between dutiable value and 
domestic price is wide. In between these 
types probably would fall varying margins 
for other products, such as marble man- 
tels, garden marble, and marble novelties 
of many sorts. 

For these it would be necessary to class- 
ify in tabular form the purchase and sales 
data in accordance with the different va- 
rieties of marble products considered. But 
if upon preliminary examination the data 
for a particular commodity indicate that 
no matter how great a variety there may 
be in patterns and styles, the relation be- 
tween dutiable value and selling prices 
is a fairly uniform percentage, then it may 
not be necessary to obtain data for the 
many varieties of the same article. 


Tabulation of Data 


Since the Commission began its inves- 
tigation some importers have freely offered 
to prepare the necessary tabulations for 
the agents of the Commission. But be- 
cause of the many elements which must 
receive consideration and because of mis- 
understandings as to details, the tabula- 
tions made by importers have proved un- 
satisfactory for the Commission's purpose. 

Certain importers undertaking tabula- 
tions have done much superfluous work 
in furnishing landed costs, duty paid, 


all at an identical price—information not 
necessary for the Commission’s purposes. 
Other importers have oversimplified their 
tabulations. It is believed that with a little 
assistance from the staff of the importer, 
the Commission's representatives can ob- 
tain the desired information accurately 
and expeditiously. 

All authorized agents of the Commission 
calling upon importers may be, easily iden- 
tfied by certified credentials. Many of 
the experts assigned to the valuations 
study have been in the Commission's em- 


for a temporary period have been carefully 
selected after inquiries as to their charac- 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 
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| Importers Are Asked to Assist |Customs Tribunal 
To Date Exceed Billion Dollars Tn New England | Field Studies on Tariff Values| Hears First Case 


On ‘Export Value’ 


Importer Claims Right to 


Duty Based on ‘Foreign 
Value’ as Exclusive Pur- 
chaser From Shipper 


New York, April 28.—The first case be- 


fore the United States Customs Court 
calling for an interpretation of the defini- 
tion of “export value,” as it appears in 
section 402(d) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
since F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, recently interpreted the definition 
| for the guidance of customs officials, has 
pt been tried before I. F. Fischer, pre- 
s 


-ng judge of the United States Customs 


Court. 


The definition of “export value” in sec- 


| tion 402(d) of the Tariff Act of 1930 dif- 
| fers from that in section 402(c) 
| Tariff Act of 1922 by the omission of the 
| following language: 


of the 


If the ordinary course of trade imported 


| merchandise is shipped to the United States 
|} to an agent of the seller, 
branch house, 
agreement 
entered into in the United States or in the 
| foreign country) for delivery to the purchaser 
jin the United States, and if the title to such 
merchandise remains in the seller until such 
| delivery, then such merchandise shall not be 
| deemed to be freely offered for sale in the 
| principal markets of the country from which 
‘ao for exportation to the United States 
| within 


or to the seller's 
pursuant to an order or an 
to purchase (whether placed or 


the meaning of this subdivision. 

Commissioner Eble ruled that the defi- 
nition of “export value,” in section 402(d) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, includes such 
transactions as are defined in the lan- 
guage which was omitted from the defi- 
nition of “export value” in the Act of 
1930. 

Status of Importer 

The case tried before Judge Fischer in- 
volved an importation by the Lagerloef 
Trading Company. The Government 
claimed that the company was the agent 
of the shipper and that the price at 
which it sold merchandise in the United 
States to its customers constituted export 
value under the law. 

The company claims it is an exclusive 
purchaser of the merchandise from the 
shipper and for that reason the mer- 
chandise is not freely offered for sale for 
exportation to the United States and that 
there is no export value, and claims that 
the foreign value is the dutiable value. 

The Government was represented by 
John F. Kavanagh, special attorney, and 
the importers were represented by Oscar 
Igstaedten. 


Rate on Liquid Sugar 


Imports Is Contested 


Plea for Assessment as Sugar 
Syrup Opposed 


New York, April 28.—Hearings in the 
liquid sugar case that has been pending 
before the United States Customs Court 
for some weeks were resumed here today. 
Yesterday's hearing was given over to tes- 
timony for the importers and their con- 
tention that liquid sugar should pay the 
Sugar syrup rate and not the sugar rate 
in the existing tariff law. 

Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney 
General, introduced the testimony yester- 
day of C. W. Taussig, president of the 
American Molasses Co.; W. B. Newkirk, 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., Chi- 
cago; H. F. Saufley, of the New Orleans 
Canning Co.; R. M. Murphy and W. A, 
Sullivan, of New Orleans; E: I. Macomber, 
of the Savannah Station of the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture; and S. C. Meredith, of San 
Francisco. 

The case is being argued in the ‘hame 
of the Savannah Sugar Refining Co. It 
has been estimated that customs duties 
aggregating many millions of dollars de- 
pend upon the outcome of the issue be- 
fore the customs court. Judges Young, 
Cline and Evans are sitting in the case. 
Judge Lovett and Robert M. Hitch of 
Savannah are handling the case for the 
importers. Assistant Attorney General 
Lawrence is in charge for the Government, 


Prevention of Forest Fires 


The Federal Government expended $1,~ 
400,000 last year in cooperating with 
States to protect State and private forest 
lands from fire. About 25,000,000 young 
trees were furnished to farmers by State 
nurseries cooperating with the Forest 
Service. (Department of Agriculture.) 





CAKIBBEAN 








PANAMA 
COLOMBIA 


20-DAY CRUISE 
ROOM & BATH 


$285 
WITHOUT BATH 
$225 a $245 


Now for a few dollars more 
than the ordinary room rates, 
you can travel the “room-and~- 
bath” way. Every comfort on 
these liners of the Great White 
Fleet...wide, breeze-swept 
decks for dancing, deck games, 
promenading...all outside 
rooms...unexcelled cuisine, 
Three sailings weekly from New York 


OTHER CRUISES 


Havana, 10-Day Tour*...... 
Jamaica, 13-Day Tour*.....$175 up 
Costa Rica, 17-Day Cruise. .$190 up 
Guatemala, 18-Day Cruise. .$190 up 


*All Expenses Lachaded. 
Fer booklets or information call er addres 


Passencen Taarric Deragruarr 


UNITED FRUIT CO 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


or local Tourist Agent 
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Co 


mposers Denied Copyrights 


On Bankruptcy of Publishers 


Losses on Debts Sale by Trustee Allowed With Certain Condi- 
tions; Ruling Defines Rights of Parties 


Effect of Change to Reserve | 
System; Bonus Construed | 
Not to Be Deductible as | 


Business Expense | 





St. Louis, Mo. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA 
v. 

CQMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. | 
No. 8982. | 

On petition to review decision of Board | 
of Tax Appeals. | 
Epwarp R. BurKE (KENNETH S. FINLAYSON | 
with him on the brief), for petitioner; | 
Writram CuTLER THOMPSON (G. , 
Younceuist, SEWALL Key, C. M. CHar- 
Est and R. N. SHaw with him on the 
brief), for respondent. | 


Before Kenyon and VAN_ VALKENBURGH, | 
Circuit Judges, and Davis, District | 
Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 
Van VALKENBURGH, Circuit Judge, deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court. | 
This is a petition to review a decision | 
of the Board of Tax Appeals. But two) 
questions are involved. The first relates 
to the determination of a deficiency in| 
tax for 1921, and the second to the de- 
termination of a deficiency for 1923. , 
The Revenue Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 227) 
provided as follows: 


Sec. 234. (a) That in computing the net 
income of a corporation subject to the tax) 
imposed by section 230 there shall be al- 


lowed as deductions: 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the taxable year 
in carrying on any trade or business, includ- 
ing a reasonable allowance for salaries or 
other compensation for personal services ac- 
tually rendered, and including rentals or 
other payments required to be made as a con- 
dition to the continued use or possession of 
property to which the corporation has not | 
taken or is not taking title, or in which it 
has no equity; * * *. 

(5) Debts ascertained to be worthless and | 
charged off within the taxable year (or in the| 


discretion of the Commissioner, a reasonable | 


addition to a reserve for bad debts); and 

when satisfied that a debt is recoverable 

only in part, the Commissioner may allow 
7 


such debt to charged off in part; * 


Regulation as to Reserves 


Dec. 21, 1921, the Commissioner of In- | 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the| 
Secretary of the Treasury, promulgated | 
Treasury Decision 3262, which in part} 
provides: 

Taxpayers who have, prior to 1921, main- 
tained reserve accounts for bad debts may 
deduct a reasonable addition to such reserves 
in lieu of a deduction for specific bad debt 
items. Taxpayers who have not heretofore 
maintained such reserve accounts may now 
elect to do so, and in such case shall pro- 
ceed to determine the amount of the re-| 
serve that should reasonably have been set 
up as at Dec. 31, 1929 (which shall not be 
deducted in computing net income) and, in| 
respect of 1921 and subsequent years, may | 
add a reasonable addition to such reserve 
and deduct the amount in computing taxable 
net income. 

This Treasury Decision was_ incor-| 
porated as part of article 155 of Treasury 
Regulation 62. That article contains ad- 
ditional language as follows: 

* * * Where a reserve account 
tained, debts ascertained after Dec. 31, 1920, | 
to be worthless in whole or in part, (a) if 
such debts were outstanding at Dec. 31, | 
1920, should be charged against the reserve | 
and may be deducted from income, in ac- 
cordance with article 151; (b) if such debts | 
arose after Dec. 31, 1920, should be charged | 
against the reserve, and not deducted from | 
income. What constitutes a reasonable ad- | 
dition to a feserve for bad debts must be | 
determined in the light of the facts, and | 
will vary as between classes of business and | 
with conditions of business prosperity. 


Change in Methods 


Prior to the issue of Treasury Decision 
3262, supra, it had been the practice of | 
petitioner to charge to profit and loss 
debts ascertained to be worthless during 
the year. Accordingly, in December, 1921, 
it had charged in this manner bad debts 
aggregating $51,993.85. After the issue of 
this Treasury Decision it decided to} 
change to the reserve method. Dec. 29, | 
1921, it set up a reserve for bad debts in 
the sum of $110,000 which represented 
an additional “estimate of lost and 
doubtful paper” shown in its bills receiv- 
able accourt for that current year. 


As its counsel say in their brief “there 
was some unct.tainty as to the exact pro- 
cedure to be followed” in making this 
change of method. The Board of Tax 
Appeals found that “in its income-tax re- 
turn for 1921, petitioner deducted from 
gross income for debts ascertained to be 
worthless and for the addition to a re- 
serve for bad debts $161,993.85." The 
Commissioner allowed the deduction of 
$51,993.85 charged to profit and loss, and 
disallowed the deduction of $110,000 
sought to be set up as a reserve for bad 
debts. 

Upon appeal the Board of Tax Appeals 
held that the taxpayer was entitled to 
deduct from gross income a _ reasonable 
addition to a reserve for bad debts, re- 
versing the order of the Commissioner in 
that respect. The Board further held 
that the.taxpayer could not, in the same 
taxable year, avail itself of both pre- 
scribed methods of receiving credit in its 
income-tax return for debts ascertained 
to be worthless. However, it found that 
petitioner \as entitled to an increase in 
the amount sought to be set up as an 
addition to a reserve for bad debts for 
1921. In making this increase it had re- 
Sort to a part of the $51,993.85 previously 
charged to profit and loss. 


Board's 


is main- 


Decision 

It said: 

“Subsequent events showed that the re- 
Serve set up was not large enough to cover 
the amounts determined to be worthless 
in 1922. The evidence therefore amply 
supports the contention of the respondent 
that the $110,000 item was a reasonable 
amount to set up as a reserve at the close 
of 1921. We are of the opinion, however, 
that the evidence warrants an increase 
in that amount for the purpose of de- 
termining a reasonable addition to a re- 
serve for bad debts for 1921. The peti- 
tioner charged to undivided profits in 1921 
$51,993.85 for debts ascertained to be 
worthless during that year. 

“Of this amount only $49,466.61 repre- 
sented amounts included in its bills receiy- 
able at Dec. 31, 1920. The balance of | 
$2,527.24 represented bills receivable taken 
in 1921 which were determined to be 
worthless prior to the close of th year. 
Even if the petitioner had set up a proper 
reserve for bad debts at the close of 1920, 
it can not be assumed that the petitioner 
would have foreseen that $2,527.24 of 
notes received in 1921 would be worthless 
in that year. If the petitioner had con- 
Sistently charged debts ascertained to be 
worthless to a reserve it would have had 
to add to the reserve in 1921 the $2,527.24. 
We, therefore, conclude that a reasonable 
addition to the reserve to bad debts for 
1921 was the amount of $112,527.24. This 
determination is as we understand it con- 
sonant with the decision of the Circuit! 
Court of Appeals in Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co. v. Commissioner, supra, Cf. Tur] 
Iron & Car Co., 9 B. T. A. 740.” 

The situation presented, then, 1s this: | 
The Commissioner found that the item of | 
$51,993.85 was properly deducted as a! 
charge to profit and loss for debts ascer- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


|}wWas permitted to sell 


| thereunder.” 





New York, N. Y. 


RE. WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO., 
Sammy FAIN ET AL., 
v 


IN 


IrvING Trust COMPANY, TRUSTEE, ETC. 
Circhit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Southern District of New York from 

order directing trustee in bankruptcy to 

reassign certain musical copyrights to} 


the composers upon repayment by the | 


composers to the trustee of any un- 

earned advance royalties upon such 

copyrights which they had received. (3 
. Q. 217.) 

Wise, Wrreney PARKER (JOHN DASHIELL 
MYERS and FrANK C. WELLES, counsel), 
for respondent-appellant; NaTHAN Bur- 
KAN for petitioners-appellees. 

Before Manton, AuGustus N. Hanp and 
CuaseE, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 


April 13, 1931 


Avucustus N. Hanp, Circuit Judge.—The | 


bankrupt was a music publisher. Prior to 
bankruptcy it had purchased from the pe- 
titioner Fain, and others, musical compo- 
sitions including words and music under 
agreements, all of which were identical 


| 22 such composers. 


Example of Provisions 


Of Royalty Contracts 
The provisions of the royalty contracts 
important for consideration are illustrated 
by the following taken from the contract 
with one of the composers: ; 

A sideration of the sum of one 
Pag 4 a ae to Jimmie Monaco, 
party of the first part, by Waterson, Berlin 
& Snyder Co., party of the second part, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowleaged, the 
said party of the first part does hereby sell, 
set over and transfer unto the said party 
of the second part, its successors and as- 
signs, a certain song or musical composi- 
tion, including the words and music rene 
bearing the title “You Went Away Too | a 
and Stayed Away Too Long” or any othe 
title, mame or style the said party of the 
second part may at any time give to said 
composition, together with the right to 
take out a copyright for or upon the same, 
and each and every part thereof, including 
the words and music, to the full extent in 
all respects as the party of the first part 
could or might be able =o if these pres 

n executed. 
eg ge of the second part 
hereby convenant and agree, in the event 
of the publication by it of the said more 
or musical composition, to pay the party 
of the first part 1 cent upon each and erery 
ordinary printed pianoforte copy sold anc 
paid for of the said song or musical com- 


i rtf of the 
osition hereafter sold by the party 
Sooomd part in the United States, except 5 
hereinalteq, mentioned or specified, such 


yayMent to be made only upon a full and 
Sorntsts compliance with all and SOELL RS 
the terms and conditions herein containe 
on the part of the party of the first Dar’: 
And it is hereby expressly agreed that out 
of the first royalties to which the party 
of the first part may be entitled by or eee 
the terms of this agreement the sum 0 
$500, paid as advance royalty, shall be de- 
7-2. 6 
a the party of the first part hereby 
covenants and represents to Waterson, Be eS 
lin & Snyder Co., for the purpose of induc- 
ing it to accept an assignment of said song 
and musical composition, and to enter into 
and execute this agreement and make the 
payment above mentioned, that he has not 
heretofore sold, mortgaged, hypothecated, 
or otherwise disposed of or incumbered any 
right, title or interest in or to said song or 
musical composition or any part thereof, 
and has not made or entered into an agree- 
ment with any person, firm or corporation 
in any wise affecting the said song, words 
or musical composition, and that he is the 
author and composer and absolute owner 
thereof, and has the full right, power and 
authority to make this assignment and 
r ont. : 
ee ce, to pay 33 1/3 per cent jointly of 
all revenue received from mechanical repro- 
ductions less any expense incurred, | : 
Settlement on this agreement shall be 
made seimannually within thirty (30) days 
after the first days of January and July, 
respectively, during the whole term in exis- 
tence of the copyright of said song and 
musical composition, according to such cor- 
rect and proper statements of account as 
may be available on such days. Any such 
payment when made and accepted shall 
operate as a release to the said party of 
the second part, his successors or assigns, 
from any further claim of liability for any 
royality up to the date thereof. 


On Sept. 20, 1929, and after the ad- 


| judication in bankruptcy whieh occurred | 


late in August or early in September, 1929, 


the Irving Trust Company, which has been | 


appointed receiver of Waterson, Berlin & 
Snyder Co., sent a circular to various per- 


sons in the music trade inviting bids | 
before Oct. 1, 1929, for all of the right, 
tile and interest of the bankrupt 


estate in the copyrights for the songs free 
from royalty claims. The circular stated 
that on Oct. 1, 1929, the receiver pro- 
posed to submit the bids for individual 
songs including rights to mechanical 
royalties to the court for acceptance. 


Protection of Royalty 
Rights Requested 


Thereupon Fain and the other com- 
posers filed a petition in the District Court 
alleging that in entering into their con- 
tracts they had relied on the reputation 
and organization of Waterson, Berlin & 
Snyder Co. as leading musical publishers 
to popularize their publications and to in- 
crease sales of the songs; that the bank- 
ruptcy of the publishers had disabled 


them for further performance of the con-| 


tracts to publish, and that if the receiver 
the compositions 
and copyrights free from royalty claims 
purchasers would publish them without 
obligation to pay further royalties to the 
composers who would thus be deprived 
of all revenue from their productions. 
The petitioners prayed for an order direct- 


ing the receiver or trustee in bankruptcy | 


to reassign the copyrights to them, or, 
in the alternative, not to sell without pro- 


vision for the payment of future royalties | 


to the composers, and for other and 
further relief. 

The District Judge, though finding that 
each agreement involves “a transfer, ab- 
solute on its face, in exchange for a cove- 
nant by the publisher for the payment 
of certain agreed royalties,” held that the 
“royalty contracts * * * involve such per- 
sonal elements of trust and confidence 
that they are not assignable without the 
consent of the parties,” and that they 
may “be rescinded by the composers when 
the publisher, as here, is unable or defi- 
nitely refuses to fulfill his obligations 
He, therefore, granted the 
petition and ordered that the royalty con- 
tracts be rescinded and that the trustee 
in bankruptcy should reassign each copy-| 
right to the composer upon the return | 
to the bankrupt estate of any unearned | 
advance royalties paid thereon to such} 
composer. 

The trustee has taken this appeal which | 
raises the questions, (1) whether the trus- 
tee has a right to sell the copyrights at | 
all, (2) whether if he has a right to sell | 
them at all he may sell them free and | 
clear of royalties. | 

The questions involved are interesting | 
and few precedents can be found in the| 


Peruvian Tobacco Tax 

Cigarettes and cigars, imported and ex- | 
ported by Peru, now are subject to a 1| 
per cent ad walorem surtax and an excise 
tax of 10 per cent ad valorem, acconding | 
to a government decree recently published. 
The purpose of the decree was said to be 
to provide funds for the carrying out of 
public works to provide employment. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


| 
American courts that throw direct light} 
{on the problems involved. We find diffi- | 
culty in taking the view adopted by the) 
| District Judge, in spite of his interesting | 
and informing opinion, because it disre- | 
|gards the unqualified grant to the pub-| 
}lisher and because it appears to give) 
| no weight to the labor, skill | 
j and capital which a publisher expends 
in putting a song on the market. 


of building up a business and making 
lit available to the composers of songs, 
as well as the more direct cost of making 
|plates, advertising and distributing the 
|songs so as to give them popularity, 
largely go for nought if a rescission of 
the contracts be ordered on the sole con- 
dition that the composers return unearned 
advance royalties. Such a_ disposition 
|seems specially inequitable where in the 
case of some, if not many, of the songs 
there are no unearned advances what- 
ever. | 





Parties’ Relations Due 


| To Nature of Contract 


| In attempting to allow the composers 
any relief, we are confronted by certain | 


except as to royalty rates and advance roy~ | gecisions holding that an agreement to} 
alties. There were agreements made with pay royalties in exchange for a transfer | 


jof title is nothing but an executory con-| 
tract to pay, enforcible on!y at law.) 
Bigham, J., in In re Grant Richards | 
|(1907) 2 Q. B. 33, held that the trustee | 
in bankruptcy of a publisher, who had 
purchased the copyright of a book and/| 
agreed to pay royalties to the author upon | 
sales, could sell the copyright and was} 
not even liable for royalties upon sales | 
|of the publication made by him as trustee. 
| In other woyds, the relation was held 
|to be that of debtor and creditor and the 
author was allowed no more than the 
right to prove his claim agginst the bank- 
jrupt estate. The foregoing decision of | 
|Bigham, J., ts referred to with approval | 
|by Scrutton, L. J., in the Court of Ap-| 
}peal in Barker v. Stickney (1919), K. B.| 
121, where an author who had sold _ his} 
copyright under an agreement with the! 
purchaser to pay royalties was held to} 
have no lien upon the copyright in the | 
hands of a subvendee who took title with | 
notice of the original agreement. It was! 


said (page 132) that “a person acquiring | 
a chose in action is not bound by mere} 
notice of a personal covenant by his pre- | 
| decessor in title.” 
| The foregoing decisions would indicate | 
|that the assignor of a copyright has only 
| the right to recover at law for the breach | 
of an agreement to pay royalties and | 
would have no control over the use of the} 
copyright by his vendee or a subvendee. | 

This rigorous doctrine, attributed to the 
| English courts, is certainly far less satis- | 
factory than that adopted by the court 
| below, -for in case of bankruptcy or in-| 
solvency of the purchaser of the copy-| 
right it deprives the author of any sub-| 
stantial remedy, though the consideration | 
he was to receive for parting with his| 
compositions was to depend on royalties 
accruing from a business during a long 
period of years. Under such a doctrine 
rescission could not be had even in the 
event of a complete failure to publish the | 
songs. 

But in re Grant Richards and Barker 
v. Stickney do not represent the sole cur- 
rent of English authority regarding the 
|rights of a person in the position of the 
trustee in the present case. 

In Werderman v. Society Generale 
| d'Electricite, 19 Ch. D. 246, a patentee had | 
| assigned letters patent to A and B, who 
|covenanted with him that they and their 
| assigns would use their best endeavors to 
| introduce the invention by granting If- 
; censes or working the patent or by selling 
it, and that the patentee should be en- 
titled to receive 5 per cent of all net profits 
received by A and B, their executors or as- 
signs, whether arising from royalties, sales 
or otherwise, and that an account of 
profits should be rendered yearly to the 
| patentee and his share of the profits 
} paid to him by A and B and their execu- 
| tors or assigns, with a proviso that after 
a sale had been made of the patent the 
interest of the patentee in the profits 
should cease and a final account be come 
to. A and B had taken the assignment 
with a view forming a company to work 
the patent. 


Ruling in Case Involving 


Transfer of Patent 


The company was formed and the patent 
made over to them. The patentee sued 
the company for an account of profits. 
The company demurred on the ground 
that there was no privity between it and 
the plaintiff and that the plaintiff's right, 
if any, was against A and B only. The 
Court of Appeal held that the plaintiff 
could sue the company for an account of 
profits because the stipulations of the 
assignment to A and B amounted to a 
covenant that the owners of the patent | 
| for the time being should account for and | 
pay to the plaintiff a share of profits un- 
less a sale within the meaning of the, 
deed was effected and that no person 
taking the patent with notice of this con- 
tract could refuse to give effect to it. The 
argument was made that the plaintiff had | 
acquired nothing but the personal obliga- 
tion of A and B, but Jessel, M. R., said: 

“It is a part of the bargain that the 
patent shall be worked in a particular way 
and the profits be disposed of in a par- 
ticular way, and no oné taking with notice 
of the bargain can avoid the liability.” 

Lindley L. J., said that the assignment | 
was “subject to the obligation to account 
to the plaintiff for his royalty.” A differ- 
ence between the agreement in that case 


and the contract in the case at bar is 
that royalties were here to be paid on} 
sales of the songs at so many cents a 
copy, while in the English contract the | 


royalties were to be based on 5 per cent 
of the net profits. It may accordingly be 


Journal of the Supreme 


} 


| Court of the United States | 


April 28, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 





Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
| Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 


Mr. Justice Roberts. 

John W. Ford of Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Roy W. Johns of Chicago, Ill., were 
admitted to practice. 


No, 505. The United States of America, 
petitioner, v. Marie Averill Bland. Argument 
concluded by Miss Emily Marx for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 513. State of Alabama and Alabama 
Public Service Commission, appellants, v. 
The United States of America et al. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Edgar Watkins for the ap- 
pellants; by Mr. Daniel W. Knowlton for the 
appellee, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; by Mr. Frank W. Gwathmey for the 
appellees, Alabama carriers; and submitted 
by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher for the 
appellee, the United States of America. 

No. 520. Lewis-Simas-Jones Company, pe- 
tioner, v. Southern Pacific Company. Ar- 
gument commenced by Mr. Robert E. Quirk 
for the petitioner, eontinued by Mr. J. R 
Bell for the respondent, and by Mr. Robert 
E. Quirk for the petitioner 


} Adjourned until April 29 at 12 o'clock, 
|} when the day call will be as follows: Nos, 
520, 521 (and 522), 543, 549, 555, 563, 600, 


630, 632, and 663. 


The | 
expense of maintaining an organization, | 


| Review,” 


| of a convenantee under a restrictive con- 


~ 





TO DIRECT LOUISIANA 
PENAL SYSTEM 





R. L. HINES 


Appointed by the Governor to be | 
general manager of the Louis- | 
iana State penitentiary system, 
Mr. Hines took office April 18. He 
succeeded Clay J. Dugas, re- 
signed. Mr. Hines was connected 
with the State University for 30 
years and was its business man- 

ager for the past 11 years. 
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argued that that decision turned on the | 
covenant to pay a percentage of the net} 
profits and that such a covenant gave the | 
plaintiff an interest in the patent such as 
Justice Holmes recognized in Pratt v. Tut- 
tle, 136 Mass. 233. 

But most of the decisions do not re- 
gard an agreement to pay a royalty based | 
upon a certain percentage of the profits | 
as creating an equitable ownership in a| 
patent or copyright. Rude v. Wescott, | 
130 U. S. 152; Ehrlich v. Mills, Inc., 215 
App. Div. 116; Moore v. Coyne, 113 App. | 
Div. 52; Henderson v. Dougherty, 95 App. | 
Div. 346; Langdell Survey of Equity Juris- | 
diction (2d Ed. p. 93). The gist of the 
decision in the Werderman case and in 
the prior case of DeMattos v. Gibson, 4 
DeG. & J. 276, on which that decision 
largely rested, was that one who takes 
roperty with notice that it is to be used 
in a particular way receives it subject to 
something resembling an equitabl~ servi- 
tude. 

In the case at bar there was an agree- 
ment to pay “33 1/3 * * * of all revenue 
reccived from mechanical reproductions 
less any expenses incurred,” as well as 
to pay 1 cent upon each copy of the 
songs sold. Such a provision involved 
an implied covenant to work the copy- 
right so far as was reasonable under all 
the circumstances. Under the doctyine of 
the Werderman case any purchaser of 
the copyrights who took with notice of 
such a covenant would take them subject 
to it and, we believe, also subject to pay- 
ment of royalties, without which the ob- | 
ligation to work the copyright would be | 
futile. 


Comparison of English and 


American Doctrines 


We realize that the Werderman case 
has been criticized and was distinguished 
in Barker v. Stickney on the supposed 
ground that the Werderman decision de- 
pended on an agreement which created a 
specific charge. Indeed, it was said by 
Scrutton, L. J., in Barker’v. Stickney that 
the Werderman decision would not be} 
supported on the theory that mere notice 
of a contract relating to the use of per- | 
sonal property will bind a purchaser we 
is not a party. | 

But in Lord Strathcona Steamship Co. | 
v. Dominion Coal Co. (1926), A. C. 108, | 
the purchaer of a ship who had notice | 
of a charter party entered into for its| 
employment was enjoined at the suit of | 
the charterer from using the vessel in 
any way inconsistent with the charter 
party. The doctrine on which the decision 
largely depended was laid down by Knight 
Bruce, L. J., in DeMattos v. Gibson, 4 
DeG. & J. 276, and was relied on by} 
Jessel, M. R., in the Werderman case, and 
was expressly adhered to in the Lord} 
Strathcona decision. Lord Shaw said at} 
page 125 of the Lord Strathcona: | 

“If a man acquires from another rights 
in a ship which is already under charter, | 
with notice of rights which required the 
ship to be used for a particular purpose, 
and not inconsistently with it, then he 
appears to be plainly in the position of 
a constructive trustee with obligations 
which a court of equity will not permit 
him to violate. It does not matter that | 
this court can not enforce specific per- 
formance. It can proceed, if there is ex- 
pressed or clearly implied, a negative stip- | 
ulation.” : | 

Prof. Wade in his article entitled “Re- 
strictions on User” in “The Law Quarterly 
Vol. XLIV, discussed the Lord} 
Strathcona and the other English cases 
and said (at page 65) that: 

“It should now be recognized as both 
good law and good sense that the claim 


dition as to user depends solely on the! 
validity and priority of a charge thereby | 
created.” | 

See also opinion of Romer, L. J., in| 
Bagot Pneumatic TWre Co., v. Clipper| 
Pneumatie Tyre Co. (1902) 1 Ch. at page| 
162; MacDonald v. Eyles (1921) 1 Ch. 634: | 
Falcke v. Gray, 4 Drew. 651; “Equitable | 
Liabilities of Strangers” in Columbia Law 
Review, Vol. XVIII, p. 291, by Harlan F. 
Stone; “Equitable Servitudes on Chattels” | 
in Harvard Law Review, Vol. XLI, p. 945, | 
by Zechariah Chaffee. | 

The English courts have been embar-| 
rassed by the supposed analogy of re- 
Strictive covenants relating to land, which | 
in England required the existence of a! 
dominant and servient tenement, and by 
their traditional inability to enforce most | 
affirmative covenants as well as by their 
rule never to rescind conveyances except 
for fraud. The American decisions have 
permitted somewhat broader relief in cer- 
tain circumstances. . 


Elements Necessary for 
Rescission of Contracts 


Courts in the United States have en- 
forced rights resembling an equitable ser- | 
vitude binding on a third party who has| 
acquired personal property from one who} 
is under a contract to use it for a par- 
ticular purpose or in a particular way. | 
Murphy v. Christian Press Ass'n. Pub. Co., 
38 App. Div. 426; New York B. N. Co.| 
v. Hamilton, etc., Co., 31 N. Y. Supp. 1060; | 
Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Trans. Co. 
v. Scranton Coal Co., 239 Fed. 603; Loril-| 
lard v. Weingarden, 280 Fed. 238; Mont-| 
gomery Enterprises v. Empire Theater Co., | 
204 Ala. 566; Rider, petitioner, 16 R. I. 
271. See Lord Strathcona Steamship Co, 
v. Dominion Coal Co. and the Werderman 
case already discussed. 

In both countries where there has been 
a conveyance upon an agreement to pay | 
the grantor sums of money based upon | 
the earnings of property transferred, the | 
courts have implied a covenant to render 
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CURRENT LAW 


« » 





HUSBAND AND WIFE—Ante-nuptial agreements—Validity—Ignorance of wife as 
value of husband’s estate— 

An ante-nuptial agreement between a 34-year old wife who had no estate and was 
earning at the time of the marriage only $30 a month, and a 64-year old husband 
who had seven children and an estate of $450,000 at the time of the marriage, by 
which ‘the wife agreed to accept, on his prior death, a one-eighth part of his estate 
in lieu of any share to which she would be entitled under the laws of intestacy, 
was not void so as to entitle her to take under the laws of intestacy on his death 
20 years later, on the theory that the agreement was constructively fraudulent 
because she was not informed as to the value of his estate and because the pro- 
vision for her support was disproportionate thereto, where they had lived simply and 
economically during the 20 years of their married life, notwithstanding the size of 
his estate and the substantial income therefrom, since her income from the share 
to which she was entitled under the agreement would enable her to live in the 
manner in which they had lived during their married life. 

Clark, estate of; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 46. 





‘ 
MOTOR VEHICLES—Offenses—Driving while intoxicated—Validity of ordinance— 
Power of city as limited by highway code— 

An ordinance of an Arizona home rule city, making it unlawful for a person to 
drive a vehicle upon any street or other public highway while intoxicated, is invalid, 
since the city had no power to adopt such an ordinance, in view of a statute sim- 
ilar thereto except in so far as the penalty is involved, such statute constituting a 
legislative determination that the subject is one for State as distinguished from 
municipal legislation; the ordinance cannot be sustained on the theory that the 
statute does not apply to city streets because of the use of the word “highways,” 
or on the theory that the adoption of the ordinance was a proper exercise of the 
power, expressly conferred by statute, “to regulate the use” of “streets, alleys,” etc. 

Clayton v. Arizona; Ariz. Sup. Ct., No. 733, April 13, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Liability of driver for injuries to occupant—Joint 
adventure— 

The driver of the automobile was liable for injuries sustained by another oc- 
cupant as a result of the driver’s negligence during a vacation trip taken under 
an agreement to divide the expense of oil and gas, even though they were engaged 
in a joint adventure. 

Berlin v. Koblas; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28394, April 24, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Speed—Exceeding 50 miles per hour on graveled 
road— 

Evidence that an automobile was driven at a rate of speed in excess of 50 miles 
per hour on a road on which there was loose gravel sustained a finding that the 
driver was negligent under a statute forbidding the operation of an automobile at a 
speed greater than is reasonable and proper under the particular conditions and 
making the operation of the automobile at a rate of speed in excess of 40 miles 
an hour prima facie unlawful. 

Berlin v. Koblas; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28394, April 24, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Negligence—Violation of statute—Nontransparent 
material on windshield—Application of statute to sleet— 

A statute of the State of Oregon which makes it unlawful to drive an automo- 
bile “with any sign, poster or other nontransparent material” upon the wind- 
shield does not apply to the operation of an automobile with sleet on the wind- 
shield, on the theory that sleet constitutes “other nontransparent material” within 
the meaning of the statute, so as to make the driver of an auomobile with sleet on 
the windshield guilty of negligence as a matter of law, since the other material, 
under the rule of ejusdem generis, must be of the same nature as the articles 
previously described. 

Kirkley v. P. E, P. Co.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1680, April 21, 1931. 


Decisions Published 





in Full Text in This Issue 


Copyrights 


COPYRIGHTS—Contracts—Bankruptcy— 

When by deed, absolute in form, copyrights are assigned to publisher who is to 
pay stipulated royalties and publisher is adjudicated a bankrupt, the rescission 
and return of copyrights to authors may be decreed only when there has been gross 
failure to work the copyrights; but trustee in bankruptcy may sell copyrights 
subject, however, to right of composers to have them worked in their behalf and 
to be paid royalties according to the terms of the contracts; if purchaser at trus- 
tee’s sale fails to work the copyrights, when it is reasonably practicable to do so, 
rescission may be had at instance of author in future suit; if trustee is unable, in 
unreasonable time, to obtain purchaser under these terms copyright may be re- 
assigned to author on repayment of any unearned advance royalty.—Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder Co., In re., etc. (C. C. A. 2..—6 U. S. Daily, 496, April 29, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


BAD DEBTS—Change to reserve method— 

Where the taxpayer was reasonably entitled to a deduction for bad debts of 
$162,000 for a year in which it had changed to the reserve method, the fact that it 
had charged off $52,000 and set up a reserve of $110,000 is no reason why part of 
the deduction should be disallowed; in such a case the taxing authorities should 
have added the amount charged off to the proposed reserve.—First National Bank 
of Omaha v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 8.)—6 U. S. Daily, 496, April 29, 1931. 





EXPENSES—Distinguished from capital expenditures—Bonus paid to bank— 


The taxpayer who had purchased the business of a bank which was about to 
liquidate, paid to the bank a bonus for the purpose of securing favorable contact 
with its depositors; held that such payment was a capital expenditure and not 
deductible—First National Bank of Omaha v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 8.)—6 U. 
S. Daily, 496, April 29, 1931. 


Decisions in F mal Tax Cases 
Announced by Board of Tax Appeals 


Northwood & Co., 4 B. T. A. 697, fol- 
lowed. 

3. Amounts paid to the petitioner 
in 1920, representing interest accrued 
in 1918 and 1919 on Federal compen- 
sation and quarterly balances due 
the petitioner for the use of its prop- 


Promulgated April 28, 1931 | 
Farmers & Planters Tobacco Warehouse | 
Company. Docket No. 16450. 
Waivers signed by a former officer 
of a dissolved corporation, after dis- | 
solution, and without authorization to | 
act for the corporation, held invalid | 

| 


: erty while under Federal control 
to extend the statutory period for as- sd : : . : 
sessment against the corporation. oa not income to the petitioner for 

Melville A. Stern, Executor, Estate of 4. Amounts paid by the ° United 


Louis Stern. Docket No. 26414, | 
Gain or Logs. The basis for deter- | 
mining gain or loss on sale in 1923 
by an executor of assets of an estate 
received by him in 1922, held, to be 


States to the  »ctitioner pursuant to 
the guaranty rp’ visions of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, constituted in- 
come to the petitioner. Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad Co., 22 B. T. A. 


the value of such assets as of the 233. 
date of the testator’s death. Charles C. Kawin Company. Docket No. 
42043. 


D. Morton Rose, Administrator, Estate of | 
Dan M. Rose, Deceased. Docket Nos. | 
28209, 31482, 38721, 42144. 

The evidence, consisting, “among 
other things, of an instrument. exe- 
cuted by a decedent declaring himself 
trustee of part of his interest in a 
partnership for the benefit of his wife 
and daughters, for life, a declaration 
of intention to make a gift to them 
of an interest in a separate business 
owned entirely by him, and detailed 
facts concerning the extent of the 
donees’ participation in the conduct 
of the businesses, and the method of 
keeping accounts and _ distributing 
profits, is insufficient to establish that 
the wife and daughters were irf fact 
partners or joint owners. The income 


The evidence fails to establish that 

| petitioner bought good will in con- 

| nection with a business acquired in 

| 1920, and a loss claimed to have been 
sustained upon the sale of the busi- 
ness and good will in 1925 at less 

| than cost is disallowed. 

J. Sklar Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
No. 42080. 

| A net loss sustained in 1923 by one 
member of an affiliated group may 
not be deducted in computing net in- 
come of the other member in 1925, 
for which year it filed a separate 
return. 

New Jersey Bergen Square Realty Corpo- 
ration. Docket No. 44623. 
Amount expended for the prepara- 
tion of a sketch showing desirable 


received by them was, therefore : : 
aii 7 . ; | improvements on land being held for 
porperly taxed to the decedent, and | sale. held to be deductible as an 


the full value of decedent’s interests | a . R - i 
in both businesses was properly in- a and necessary business ex 


cluded in his gross estate. : i 
clei : Fees paid for preparing plans and 
William H. Colvin. Docket No. 33068. specifications for the construction of 
Inasmuch as the evidence failed buildings, disallowed as deductible 
to establish that the partnership of losses because of failure to show that 


which petitioner was a member was the projects were abandoned in the 
entitled to any greater deduction taxable year. 


than was allowed by dhe respondent 
for depreciation or on’ account of the 
cost of office equipment, and since 
certain alleged bad debts were not 
ascertained te be wothless within the 
taxable year, the action of the re- 
spondent in increasing petitioner's 
income derived from the partnership 
is approved. 

Galveston Wharf Company. 
39511. 

1. The respondent's determination 
as to the amount at whieh certain 
tracts of land acquired by the peti- 
tioner in 1869 for shares of its capital 
stock should be included in invested 
capital for 1920 and 1921, sustaingd. 

2. The petitioner during the yéars 
1901 to 1919, inclusive, did not charge 
off from the book value of its de- 
preciable assets any amount for de- 
preciation, but more than offset de- 
preciation actually sustained by im- 
provements, replacements, and re- 
pairs, the cost of which was charged 
to expense. Held, that the petitioner's 
invested capital for 1920 and 1921 
should not be reduced by the amount 
of said depreciation sustained during 
the years 1901 to 1919, inclusive. H. 
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never before so low 


how little new RCA Radiotrons cost. 






Now’s the time 


—RCA Radiotron prices 


RCA Radiotrons, the highly perfected radio 
tubes used by 200 big broadcasting stations, 
now cost less than ever before. Have your 
dealer test your old tubes today. Find out 


RCA RADIOTRONCO., Inc., Harrison, N.J. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


RCA Radiotrons 
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Refiical oF Alien 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —__! To Agree to Arms 


Pledge Is Argued 


‘Supreme Court Hears Con- 
| tention of Professor Mac- 

Intosh for Exemption on 
| Moral Grounds 


The right of an alien to naturalization 
who reserves to himself the right to judge 
|the necessity and moral justification of 
future wars before taking an oath to bear 
}arms in the defense of the Nation was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, April 27, by the Solicitor 
|General, Thomas D. Thacher, and John 
| W. Davis in the case of United States v. 
MacIntosh, No. 504. Mr. Davis represented 
the applicant for naturalization, Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh, Yale professor. 


The Solicitor General, after relating the 
| facts of the case pertaining to Mr. Mac- 
| Intosh’s application for naturalization and 
his agreement to.take the oath to defend 
| the Nation in combat, told the court the 
| professor declared “I should want to be 
| free to judge of the necessity of the war.” 
|He told the examining authorities that 
he would not “undertake to support my 
;country right or wrong” and would be 
| unwilling to say in advance whether he 
} would or would not bear arms in any 
|future war, according to the Solicitor 
| General. 


Not a Pacifist 


Mr. MacIntosh, Mr. Thacher said, was 
not a pacifist but declared his allegiance 
to God was before his allegiance to his 
| country. He declined to promise definitely 
| not to engage in propaganda against the 
|country if he deemed a war unjustified. 
The District Court refused him citizen- 
ship but the Circuit Court of Appeals 
| for the Second Circuit reversed its judg- 
ment. 


| Under the Constitution, Congress has 
|the power to establish uniform rules for 
;maturalization, the Solicitor General 
| argued. The right of citizenship is a grant 
dependent upon the will of Congress who 
has granted the privilege by statute. The 
statute provides for an oath that the 
applicant be willing to bear arms in the 
| national defense. 

Chief Justice Hughes inquired whether 
| the oath required by the Naturalization 
| Act was not “the same historic oath re- 
;quired of officeholders throughout the 
United States with the exception of that 
of the President.” He also asked whether 
there was any other personal disqualifi- 
;cation contended for against Mr. Mac- 
Intoshe 


No Other Disqualification 


The Solicitor General said that the oath 
was the same as that usually required 
;and that there was no other alleged dis- 
qualification. ‘‘On the contrary,” he said, 
|“Mr. MacIntosh is a most. estimable 
| Christian gentleman.” 


| Looking to the subject matter of the 
| Statute, Mr. Thacher continued, it speaks 
|of the “obligations and duties inherent to 
| citizenship.” The duty to bear arms and 
}defend the country is emphasized by 
| special mention in the statute which in- 
cludes the assumption of every duty of 
citizenship. Without the oath an appli- 
cant cannot be said to be attached to the 
principles of the United States. 


Calling the court’s attention to the 
| duties of citizenship in regard to bearing 
arms and combatant defense, Mr. Thacher 
read from the brief of Mr. Davis, then 
Solicitor General, presented in the selec- 
{tive draft cases during the World War. 
There it was ascribed to be “inherent in 
the nature of citizenship” and to which 
| “every citizen impliedly consents.” This 
| view was adopted in the court's decision 
in those cases and again the decision of 
the Schwimmer case, where armed de- 
fense was spoken of as the duty “of the 


| citizen,” he said. 


Condgct of Applicant 


Mr. Justice Stone suggested that the 

| Statute laid down as the test for naturali- 
| zation the conduct.of the applicant during 
| the five years prior to application. Mr. 
| Thacher contended that the universal in- 
terpretation of the statute had gone also 
;to the inquiry of whether the applicant 
was attached to the principles of the Con- 
| stitution and the happiness of the United 
| States. 

Going ahead, Mr. Thacher said that Mr. 
MacIntosh qualified his oath substantially 
| by “if I think our course is more just than 
that of our enemies.” He has made him- 
| Self, he said, the final judge of whether 
{the duty is imposed upon him or not. 

“Here we have the refusal of an able 

bodied citizen to assume the obligation of 
|citizenship—a stronger case than the 
|Schwimmer case.” The difference is, he 
said, “that the applicant sets up his own 
| conscience as the Judge.” 
Congress, it was pointed out, has in- 
| cluded in the oath all the duties inherent 
| §@ citizenship, a duty unqualified in the 
statute. Religious conviction, he declared, 
}is not a qualification. 

Dealing on congressional intent, Mr. 
Davis admitted that the Congress had 
|the right to lay down the rules for ad- 
mission to citizenship but he denied that 
it could go beyond constitutional limita- 
|tions. Congress has the power also to 
create bureaus to administer its regula- 
tions, but the bureau has no power to 
broaden the scope of its duties, he said. 
The duty of the courts is to look to the 
law and the facts and search the intent 
of Congress. 

“To sustain the contention of the Gov- 
ernment,” he_ said, “paralytics, women 
with children clinging to their skirts, 
priests in the cassock, nurses in cap and 
gown—all of them would have to take 
the oath. Such a construction finds no 
support in law and does violence to the 
dictates of reason.” 


History of Oath Cited 
No such qualification has been laid 
dowr. by Congress either negatively or 
| affirmatively, he continued. The oath is 
the same as that taken by all public offi- 
cers, except the President. “If it means 
this for the petitioner for naturalization 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Missouri Holds 


Accounts Due'to 
Insurer Taxable 













New Law Permits Greater Di- 
versification by Domestic | 
Life Companies + 

: | Co.tumBus, Onro, April 28. | 
Ruling by Attorney General | Governor George White April 24 signed | 


* * }the Gillogly bill (H. 122) permitting 
Applies to Premiums Col- | greater diversification of investments by; 


lected by Representatives 


|domestic life insurance companies. 
der the new law investments will be per-| 
mitted in the following: | 


Un-| 


Outside of State 


| 
| Real estate, loans and liens upon the} 
| security of their own policies, bankers’ ac- | 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 28.| ceptances and bills of exchange, notes or} 
Missouri insurance companies are sub-| trust certificates of any equipment trust| 
ject to local property taxes on accounts created in behalf of any railroad payable 
receivable representing premiums collected | Within 16 years; farm loan bonds; govern- 
or in the courses of collection, even though | ment bonds, notes, and securities; mort- 
the business resulting in such accounts was| gage bonds which are the direct obliga- 
transacted in other States, the Missouri; tion of an operating railroad, mortgage 
Attorney General's office has advised| bonds which are the direct obligation of 
Chairman Waddill of the State Tax Com-/| and first lien upon the property of utili- 
mission. The opinion follows in full text: | ties, bonds or mortgages secured by first 


Your letter to the Attorney General re- | lien upon unencumbered fee simple real 


questing an opinion of his office relative 
to the right of the Assessor of the City of 
St. Louis, to assess and place on the tax 


rolls of said city, certain accounts receiv- | 


able representing premiums collected or 


in the course of collection, resulting from | 


|estate, bonds or notes secured by mort- 
gages or deeds of trust on leasehold es- 
tates; ground rents, land trust certificates 
or fee ownership certificates; in preferred 
stocks of a restricted nature, and in lonas 
|for periods not exceeding one year upon 


the pledge of any securities in which com- 


business transacted in States other than panies are authorized to invest. 


Missouri by the American Automobile In- 
surance Company of St. Louis, a domestic 
insurance corporation, received and sub- 
mitted to me for reply. 





Foreigner’s Refusal 
_awezote hat stiscontenaed by the nc! OF Oath to Bear 
Arms Is Contested 


or in the course of collection on business | 
done by the company outside of this State | 
are kept in such States, except that at} 
stated periods the branch offices report | 
to the company, together with a remit- 
tance, the balance of premiums collected 
after the payment of losses. That is, it is 
claimed that the premiums collected in any 
given State are used with which to pay 
losses occurring in that State and the re- 
mainder, if any, is transmitted to its of- 
fice in St. Louis. It is also claimed that 
they pay taxes in the foreign States on 
the premiums collected and kept in those 
States. The moneys so kept are referred 
to as “accounts receivable.” 

If this name properly characterizes the 
form in which such premiums are kept 
it would appear that they are obligations 


Argument of Prof. MacIn-| 


Supreme Court 


{Continued from Page 6.1] 


office in the United States.” | 
The oath is almost as old as the Fed- 
eral Government itself, Mr. Davis ex- 


a . ; , plained. Only the phrase “and defend” 
of the company's agencies = oo was inSroduced into it during the Civil 
in the different States in whic € com~-| War days in the effort to suppress seces- 


pany is doing business; or premiums ow- 
ing by the policyholders. In any event 
the property right in such premiums or 
accounts is with the company alone. 

Under section 9765, R. S. Mo., 1929, do- 
mestic insurance companies are assessed in 
their corporate names. 


Provision for Taxation 
By section 5978, R. S. Mo., 1929. such 


sion. 
three of the members of the Lincoln| 
Cabinet were members of the Society of 
| Friends, definitely opposed 
combat. 

The Government’s interpretation is not} 
consistent with the practice of the coun- 
try, he added, pointing out that exemp- 
tions from the duty to bear arms on re- 


companies are subject to taxation for  ligious — Siete recognised in the 
nty, municipal and school pur-) first national militia act as well as in 
oe oe i? in| 1814, 1863, 1864, 1903, 1916 and 1917. 


poses, as provided by laws of the State in 
regard to taxation and assessment of in- 
surance companies, that is, they are re- 
quired to make return of all real estate 
held or controlled by them; and, of the net 
value of all other assets or values in ex- 
cess of the legally required reserve neces- 
sary to reinsure its outstanding risks and 
of any unpaid policy claims, which net 
values shall be assessed and taxed as the 
property of individuals. 

In the case of State ex rel v. Gehner, 
8 S. W. (2d) 1057, a case in which the 


The alien, once admitted to citizenship, 


Mr. Davis declared. “Why then should 
quired of the native born?” 

To the contention that the admission 
of such aliens would let down the bar and 


make impotent the power of the Congress 


that of over 2,000,000 enrolled for the last 
war only 14/1000 of 1 per cent exempted 
themselves on conscientious and religious 


‘the actual guarantor? 


| estate. 


| company 


tosh for Exemption on | Company $2,733,000 for itself? 
A 
Moral Grounds Heard in|, 


it means this for every person who takes | scribe 
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Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Relates to Deerfield Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 17 by Henry 
I. Harriman, of Newton, Mass., vice 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the New England Power Association, 
appearing as a witness in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas | 
utilities, was begun in the issue of | 
April 24, continued in the issues of 
April 25, 27 and 28, and proceeds as 
follows: 


Q. Who made the guarantee? 





| 


| 


Who was | 


A. As I remember it, the Bessemer In- 


| Consideration Given 


For Guarantee 
Q. For making that guarantee they re- 


ceived a cash consideration of something| Lands Were Conveyed 


around $56,000, and in addition received 
$125,000 par value of the common stock | 
of the New England Power Company of | 
Maine? | 

A. I don’t remember the details of the 
transaction. I have no doubt that is so. 

Q. The cash paid on the subscription 
was $2,343,750, was it, not? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Of this $2,343,750 the construction 
paid Chace and Harriman 
$454,500? 

A. They did 

Q. And the Bessemer Investment Com- 


|pany something over $56,000? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Which left the Deerfield Construction 


. Yes. 

Q. Now, of the $5.000,000 par value of 
he common, $2,500,000 went to the Deer- 
field Construction Company and thence to 
Chace and Harriman, Incorporated? 

A. Yes. 
$2,375,000 par value went 
rs to the syndicate? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And $125,000 par value went to 
Bessemer Investment Company? 

A. For the guarantee. 

Q. When did Chace and Harriman begin 
to acquire lands and water rights on the 


to sub- 


Mr. Davis pointed out that at least | Deerfield? 


A. In 1909. 
Q. The first of the contracts, all exe- 


to martial | cuted Dec. 1, 1911— 


A. Yes. 


Q. —provided for the conveyance of 


| certain of these lands from Chace-Harri- 


man, Incorporated, to Deerfield Construc- 
tion Company? 

Q. The second contract, 
things, provided ‘for the 


among other 
conveyance of 


| some of these lands by the Deerfield Con- 


stands on a parity with any other citizen, | 


he be bound by an oath that is not re-| 


to declare and carry on war, it was noted | 


struction Company to the Massachusetts | 


corporation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The third contract provided that the 
Deerfield Construction Company would 
convey siill other parjs of the same lands 
obtained under the Arst contract to the 
New England Power Company of Maine? 

A.. Yes. 

Q. The consideration which the Deer- 
field Construction Company received from 
the New England Power Company of 


subject company was the relator, and to 
which you have called my attention, our 
Supreme Court made an exhaustive re- 
view of the authorities both in and out of 
this State, on the subject matter of your 
inquiry. . There the court construed and 
applied what was then section 12755, R. S. 
1919, but now section 9745, R. S. 1929. 

This section provides that all personal 
property of whatever nature and character, 
situate in a county other than the one in} 
which the owner resides, shall be assessed | 
in the county where the owner resides, | 
except as provided in section 9763; and all| 
notes, bonds and other evidences of debt 
made taxable by the laws of this State, | 
held in any State or Territory other than 
that in which the owner resides, shall be 
assessed in the county where the owner 
resides. 

In the case referred to, 1. 


c. 1064, the 


court deduced from the authorities their} 
principles, | 


considered certain general 
among which are: That a simple debt is 
taxable in the domicile of the creditor, no 
matter where the debtor, and that it can- 
not be taxed in a different domicile of the 
debtor; that the principle applies to debts, 
such as premiums due on insurance poli- 
cies. 
Defined as Debts 

Accounts receivable are debts. And the 
fact that the premiums collected by the 
various agencies of the company which 
comprise the accounts, are held for the 
time being in the State where collected 
and losses paid out of them do not op- 
erate to change their status as debts 
owing to the company by their agencies, 
nor does it affect the situs of the ac- 
counts for the purposes of taxation. This 
was held in the opinion referred to where 
cases from other jurisdictions were dis- 


| grounds. 


bs : | Massachusetts for the lands and the as- 

“God knows,” Mr. Davis concluded.) signment of the Boston and Maine con- 
“that what we want in this country is! tract was $750,000 par value of the Mas- 
not more men to agree with everything | sachusetts common stock and the same 
the majority does but more men wh0!par value of the preferred stock of the 


are firm in their beliefs of a diety and 
conscience.” 


War-time Nurse Asks 
Citizenship Papers 


Applicant Refuses to Take Oath 
To Bear Arms 


A second naturalization case, involving 
|the right of an alien to naturalization 
despite her refusal to swear to bear arms 
in the defense of the country, was heard 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on April 28. The case presented 
the right of nafuralizatior. of Marie Averill 
Bland, war-time nurse, who informed the 
naturalization authorities that because of 
conscientious objections she could not 
swear to bear arms in the defense of the 
Nation, but offered to serve in any other 
noncombatant service during time of war. 

The ‘Solicitor General, Thomas D. 


Thacher, after explaining these facts to the | 


court and adding that Miss Bland had no 
personal disqualification, submitted the 
Government's case upon the argument he 
had advanced in the case of United States 
v. MacIntosh, No. 504, where he contended 
that the oath was prerequisite to comply 
with the requirements of the naturaliza- 
tion act. 

Emily Marx, representing Miss Bland, 
told the court that the applicant was “not 
seeking admission into an army but was 


cussed that held to that view. See l. c. 
1063. 


Nor does the fact that the company 


seeking admission to citizenship in the 
| United States.” The matter of bearing 
arms bore no relation to her application, 


& 


paid taxes on these accounts in the other 
States affect the situation. In State ex 
rel. American Century Ins. Co. v. Gehner, 
9 S. W. (2d) 621, the court 
that “uncollected premiums” were “cred- 
its” and taxable; that they had no situs 
of their own for the purpose of taxation 
other than the domicile of the owner. 
Also that assets owned by a party and 
@ocated in a foreign State, if there taxed, 
can nevertheless be taxed in the State of 
the owner’s domicile, and it was not 
double taxation. , 


However, the foreign State would have | 


no constitutional right to tax such credits. 
Same case l. c. 623. 

In view of the foregoing decisions and 
the many cases therein cited and discussed 
we are compelled to the view that the 
accounts receivable which the company 
seeks to class as nontaxable in this State 
can not be so classed, but are subject 
to tax in this State and hence properly 
assessed and placed on the tax rolls of 
St. Louis. 


Illinois Utility Assessed 
$100,000 for Fire Damage 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 28—A judgment 
for $100,000 awarded the trustees of the 
Cain-Hurley Lumber Co. against the Illi- 
nois Power & Light Corporation, for fire 
damage caused by a defective transformer 
has been affirmed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. 

According to the testimony, the fire 
started at a transformer platform by leak- 
ing electricity from a transformer. Em- 
ployes of the defendant who were present 
after trouble developed had stated that 
they would return the next morning to 
repair it. They did not ground the trans- 
former case nor cut off the current, but 
did place a jumper around the fuse plug, 
which, however, “would not remove the 
danger arising from the leaking trans- 
former and was not the exercise of proper 
care to maintain these dangerous appli- 
ances in reasonably safe condition,” the 
court said. 

Under these facts, the court held, the 
doctrine of res ipso loquitor was properly 
invoked. 





again held | 


she said. 
Upon her examination, counsel stated, 
there was introduced into the record “not 


in common with Madame Schwimmer,” 
whom the court denied citizenship on the 
ground of her avowed pacifism. 


The naturalization act itself, Miss Marx | 
makes no mention of the re-/| 


contended, 
quirement of bearing arms. The petition 
it authorizes likewise makes no mention of 
it and that petition is supposed to contain 


}all the facts relative to the right of ad-| 


mission. The qualifications, she urged, are 
those which are proscribed by 
policy. 

The “attachment” to the principles of 
the Constitution, it was submitted, is to 
be interpreted as attachment to the prin- 
ciples of republican government, to “free 
representative government,” she argued 
Nor does the Constitution require the bear- 
ing of arms, she said, adding that both 
combatant and noncombatant services 
were on a par in the defense of the Nation. 











‘Ohio Governor Vetoes 


Bill on Insurance Deposits | 


CoL_umBus, OHIO, April 28. 


Governor George White has just vetoed 
the Johnson bill (H. 279) 
have permitted banks, trust companies, 
insurance companies and other concerns 
required to deposit securities with the 
State to make such deposits elsewhere 


and furnish certificates of deposit to the | 


State. 
It might be necessary to resort to liti- 


gation to obtain possession of the securi- | 


ties and apply them as originally intended, 

| the Governor stated in his veto message 
“Possession is always much better than 
the right to possession,” he added. 





Guatemala Aske Settler Funds 


Whoever wishes to enter Guatemala for 
permanent residence must show the gov- 
ernment authorities at least $100 and 
enough extra money to pay his travelling 
expenses to the part of the country in 
which he will settle. People looking for 


work as actors, artists or explorers may 
not enter. 


(Department of Labor.) 





one word to show that she had anything | 


public | 


which would | 


same company? 


| A. Yes. 
| Q. Now, the fourth contract was fom 
the New England Power Company of 


Maine to the New England Power Com- 
pany of Massachusetts, wherein it was 
agreed that at any time within four years 
the Maine corporation would convey to 
the Massachusetts corporation the Chace- 
Harriman lands at cost, $300,000, a note 
for that sum having been given by the 
New England Power Company of Maine? 


A. I have no doubt you have correctly | 


stated the contract. It was not the in- 
tent. Certain lands were acquired for the 
initial development which consisted of 
plants 2, 3 and 4 having a head of 180 
feet. 

Land Conveyance 

Subject to Inquiry 

Q. Now, I would like to ask you just a 
few questions concerning this matter of 
|} the corporation which is known as the 
Deerfield Company. We found here, Mr. 
Harriman, that there was a conveyance 
made by the Deerfield Company, but I 
don't remember to whom it was made, in 
which there was the reservation of a right 
to 12,000,000 kilowatt hours a year for 
a long period of time at a stated con- 
sideration. Do you recall to whom that 
deed of the Deerfield Company was made? 
Do you know who the grantee was? 

A. I know that certain interests in the 
valley which had manufacturing plants 
there desired, as a consideration for sale 
| of certain of their properties, to have this 
reservation, and they insisted that the 
lands be deeded through the company, 
the Deerfield corporation, in order that it 
might be a condition running with the 
property. That reservation was made be- 


fore the valuation was made and the valu- | 
of | 


ation was based upon the exclusion 
| those 12,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
ter of fact, the reservation was never 
exercised and later Mr. Chace and I 
bought the stock of the Deerfield Com- 
pany. 

Q. And still later the New England 
Power Association bought the stock of the 
| Deerfield Company for $1,500,000? 

A. On an appraised valuation; yes, sir 

Q. Did you or Mr. Chace or any of your 


As a mat- 


| 
| 


Wider Investment Land Transfer in Development 


For Ohio Insurers Of Northeast Utility Explained 


corporations have any interest whatever | 
in the Deerfield Company? | 


lect it. 


| pay something toward the cost of or- 


| deed—was it to Chace and Harriman, In-| Weekly review of world trade just issued | 


| Construction Company, or to whom? 
| vestment Company, which is the Phipps! that the reservation we are talking about, 


| the 12,000,000 kilowatt hours reserved per 


| somebody else the grantee. 


| grantees. 


| conveyed—I don’t 
| form of the transaction. 


|by Mr. Chace and myself personally and 


| Company for a consideration of $454,000 | and private, general conservatism in com- 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION © 


European Trade 
Situation Shown 


‘Recent Developments in | 
Number of Countries Are 


In Weekly Survey | 


Market Is Sought 
For Surplus of Oil 


Kansas Governor to Discuss | 
Question With Company 
Representatives 





Topeka, Kans., April 28. | 

Governor Harry H. Woodring is on the} 
way to New York, where he expects to 
discuss with officials of certain oil com- 


A. No, not at the start; not as I recol-| 





panies the question of a market for the) 
surplus oil in the “stripper” fields of Kan- | 


Summarized by Depart-| 
i; }sas, according to an oral statement by| 


Q. But you did contribute something or ment of Commerce 





ganizing it? , aa ‘ | 
A. Yes. |_ Business conditions in a_ number of 
Q. To whom did the Deerfield Company | European countries are outlined in the 


by the Department of Commerce. (Those 
| sections dealing with nations of the West- 
A. What do you mean, Mr. Healy? ern Hemisphere and the Pacific and | 

Q. I figured from what you have said,| Orient were printed in the issues of April | 
and from what I have heard about it,|27 and 28.) The section dealing with | 
| European countries follows in full text: 


corporated, or to the Chace-Harriman 





Belgium 


Belgium.—The Belgium business situa- 
tion remains dull and uneventful. Com- | 
pany reports for 1930, now being published 
show greatly reduced profits as expected. | 
In order to meet budget deficits of last | 
}year and one, the government is/| 
{planning to increase internal revenue; | 
| bills to this effect are to be submitted 
to Parliament this month. A government 
}internal loan of 1,000,000,000 francs is 


: . . ? scheduled for issue in May arid June, 
through the Deerfield Company they were when market conditions will warrant this 


remember the exact} : 

I know that cer-| action. 
tain lands we had bought on the river 
held key positions from which the 12,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours could be taken, and 
they were put through this corporation in 
order that it might run as a condition. 
Whether those lands were originally held 


annum, appeared in the deed in which the | 
Deerfield Company was the grantor and 
Who was the 
grantee? 


To Deerfield Corporation this 


A. I think Chace-Harriman were the 


| 
| 
| 


Q. They conveyed these lands to whom? 
A. To the Deerfield Corporation, and 


| 

Call money is now abundant at-%4 per} 
/cent. The Brussels commercial fair, held 
from April 8 to 22 was reported as more 
successful than last year’s, with buyers 
'evincing keener interest in quality and / 
prices. A decrease in the number of 
small exhibitors was more than offset by 
the space rented to large important firms. | 
English, German, and Luxemburg exhibits | 
| were greater in number, and the charac- | 
ter of American displays was much im-| 
|proved and attracted more attention. 


conveyed to the Deerfield and then con- 
veyed to Chace-Harriman subject to the 
condition, I don’t remember. 

Q. Had the Chace-Harriman Company 
or the New England Power Company of 


Massachusetts contributed anything to-| At the end of February, there were 
ward the purchase of those lands? | 80,609 totally unemployed and_ 111,779 
A. Chace-Harriman had. |partially unemployed. Carloadings in 
Q. Were they part of the same lands|March numbered 463,198. February im- 


ports were valued at 1,971,000,000 francs 
and exports at 2,000,000,000 francs. 


that were turned over to the Deerfield 
Construction Company for the considera- 
tion that we have discussed here? 

A. They were part*of the lands, yes, 
and when they were turned over they 
were turned over subject to that condi-|the low level of commodity prices, the | 
tion. ; economic situation has displayed a firmer 

Q. They were part of the lands then! tone during the first quarter of 1931. This 
which , Chace-Harriman, Incorporated, | has resulted partly from previous re- 
conveyed to the Deerfield Construction | trenchment in expenditures, both public 


Greece 
Greece.—Although sti’ influenced by | 


cash? | mercial operations, and a trend toward 
A. Yes. saving. A decrease in the forthcoming 


the Governor prior to his departure. 

All except 1,500 barrels of the 12,000 bar- | 
rels of daily production from the “strip-| 
per” fields has been marketed, he said, but) 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana and the Sinclair | 
Oil Co. have refused to take the extra} 
production. 

Governor Woodring is accompanied by | 
Carl V. Rice, member of the State High- | 
way Commission, and the Governor an-| 
nounced they also will visit Washington 
to confer with the Bureau of Public Roads | 
relative to the allotment of Federal aid 
funds to Kansas. 

The Governor further stated that he 
expects to confer with the secretary of| 
the New England Council, which he plans 
to use as a model for a proposed economic 
council of Western States, to be considered 
at a conference of Governors called by | 
Governor Woodring to meet at Wichita on) 
May 19. | 


Watchman’s Absence 
Held to Void Marine 


Fire Insurance Policy 





Breach of Warranty Renders | 
Instrument Invalid Both | 
As to Owner and Mort- 
gagees, Court Rules | 


New Or.eans, La., April 28—A marine 


}insurance policy covering fire damage to) 


a tug boat with loss payable to mortgagees 
named as assignees is rendered 
both as to the owner 
upon breach of warranty that a watch- 
man will be in charge of the vessel when 
it is laid up or out of commission, the 
United States Circuit Court of Apfieals 
for the Fifth Circuit held April 21 in the 
case of Aetna Insurance Co. v. Houston 
Oil and Transport Co. Upon instructions 
of the owner the watchman had gone 





Q. $2,500,000 par value of the shares of |budget is also indicated, although rev- 
the common stock of the New England|enues during the last year have held up 
Power Company of Maine, and_ $300,000 | fairly well. 
notes of the New England Power Company; Uninterrupted work on the public works 


of Maine? program, made possible by advances from 
A. In part, yes. 


Q. Part of those lands 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you name any of the other stock- 
Holders of the Deerfield Company except 


}sion of the foreign loan, which was re- 
|cently arranged, has been an important 
factor in view of the generally unfavor- 
able economic situation. Foreign trade 
Mr. Martin Brown? registered a further decline in total value, 
A. No, I cannot. | Industry, which 1s largely dependent 
Q. Can you tell approximately when the | upon the domestic market, continued to 
company was organized? - ; operate on a reduced scale, due to lack 
A. I should think it was in 1910. | of improvement in purchasing power. This 
Hack of improvement has also resulted in 

| keener competition among merchants for 
| available trade, through price reductions, 


Interest Obtained 


the National Bank, pending the conclu- | 


ashore for supplies. He was away 16 
hours during which time the boat was 
totally destroyed by fire. 

The insured had contended that the 
watchman clause was waived by certain 
|riders attached to the policy which, it 
| was argued, constituted the entire contract. 
|The court held that the warranty was 
not waived because the riders formed 
;only a part of the contract and waiver 
| was not shown on the endorsement. It 
was ruled that this was an express war- 
ranty material to the risk and had been 
| breached by the watchman’s absence from 
| the vessel. 

It was also contended that since the 
loss was payable to mortgagees, a breach 
of warranty by the insured could not 


| 
| 
| 


| Said, and 
|nounced agricultural reduction will result 
|/in a saving to farmers of approximately 


invalid | 
and the payees | 


By Chace and Harriman 


Q. How soon afterwards did you or Mr. 
Chace or any of your corporations obtain 
any interest in that corporation, the Deer- 
field Company? 

A. I don’t think we obtained the stock 
for six or seven years. That is purely a 
matter of recollection. 

Q. Is there any objection on your part 
to telling us what consideration was paid 
for the stock of the Deerfield Company 
by Chase and Harriman? 

‘A. I really don’t remember. 

Q. Do you remember enough about it so 
that you"could draw any comparison be- 
tween the sum paid and the sum you 
eventually realized from the rights when 
the stock was sold to the New England 
Power Association? 

A. No, I cannot. My recollection is that 
the consideration was the help with the 
financing of the Parker-Young Company, 
an entirely independent matter, in which 
we helped Mr. Brown finance his cor- 
poration just after the war or during the 
| war 

Q. Did Mr. Martin Brown and his asso- 
ciates hold the stock in the Deerfield Com- 
pany in the interests of either you or Mr. 
Chace or any of your corporations? 

A. I don’t think I can answer that ques- 
tion. 

Q. When did you and Mr. Chace sell 
the stock of the Deerfield Company? 

A. At the time the New England Power 

Association was organized. 

Q. And that was in 1926? 

A. 1926, yes. 


Preferred Stock 


Of Association Received 


Q. And at that time you received, did 
you not, you and Mr. Chace, $1,500,000 par 


affect recovery. The court pointed out, 
however, that the assignee had merely 
been appointed agent of the insured to 
|receive the money and was therefore 
bound by any act of the insured that 


‘in order to mebt urgent obligations. To a} 
certain extent, the continued credit strin- | 
gency has forced such action, due to 
hesitancy of banks to expand credit fa- 
cilities in view of the uncertain outlook. | 


Recent floods in western Greece have | 
caused damage both to crops and prop- | 
erty. 


Norway 

Norway.—The first quarter of 1931 in-| 
creasingly reflected the effect of the gen- 
eral world depression on Norwegian busi- 
ness activity, especially foreign trade, and 
impending wage conflicts make immediate 
prospects uncertain. Idle shipping, heavy 
unemployment and a proposed whaling 
holiday are other unfavorable factors, con- 
tributing towards pessimistic sentiment. | 
Many industries have been forced to cur- 
tail production, although a few have ex- 
panded somewhat. 

Both foreign and domestic trade have 
been affected by declining prices and with 
labor opposed to wage adjustments, cost 
of production remains relatively high. The 
paper and pulp industry declared a lockout 
on March 14, which affects all mills where 
union labor is employed, or practically the 

}entire industry. About 12,000 workers are 
involved in this conflict, which promises | 
to be of long duration. Labor wants a six- | 
hour day and advance wage rates, so that 





the total weekly earnings will not be re-| 
The industry, however, has pro-| 


duced. 
| posed a 15 per cent wage reduction. 

Because of the present excess capacity 
}in other paper and pulp producing coun- 
tries, the Norwegian lockout may have 
very little influence on world prices, but 
it is a serious matter for Norway, paper 
and pulp being one of the most important 
export industries. 


value of the preferred stock of the asso- 
ciation? | 


Rumania 
A. We received it for ourselves and for 


our associates, the Phipps. 
Q. Some of it was yours? 


| Rumania.—Rumanian foreign trade for 
| 1930 closed with a favorable balance of 
| 6,027,.309,000 lei (1 lei equals $0.006), with 


A. Some of it. a total of 28.495,852,000 lei of exports as 
Q. Can you tell me, Mr. Harriman, why | against 22,468,543,000 lei of imports. The 
you can't answer the other question I relative figures for 1929 were 23,914,934,000 


asked you as to whether Mr. Brown and 
his associates held the Deerfield Company 
stock for the beneficial interests of you 
or Mr. Chace? 

A. Because I don’t think it is pertinent 
to the subject. 

Q. You didn’t say it was not pertinent. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


The Bureau will issue a 
A summary: of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. 


part-time employes), F: 


Hastings, Nebr., 1930 Population, 15,490 
B Cc D 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not includin 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; sa 


proprietors, B; net sales 
ries and wages (including 


fa 


lei of exports, 29,896,504,000 lei of imports, 
and a consequent adverse balance of 981,- 
570,000 lei. 

The credit balance in 1930 thus resulted 
exclusively from the heavy drop in im- 
ports (25 per cent), as exports have also 
shown a slight decline in value. In ton- 
sidering the decrease in value of exports, 
notice must be taken of the marked effect 
of the lower prices of Rumania’s principal 
export commodities in 1930. A comparison 
of the tonnage shipped in 1929 and 1930— 
7,063,000 and 9,214,000 tons, respectively— 
reveals a 30 per cent increase in volume 
as against a 2 per cent decrease in value. 
(Commercial Attache Sproull Fouche, 
Bucharest.) 


| 


Switzerland 

Switzerland.—Swiss business at the end 
of the first quarter of 1931 was still mark- 
ing time. There is little momentum as 
the process of adjusting to new price 
levels is still going on, with a buyers’ 
market still prevailing. Switzerland's ex- 
port trade represents such a very large 
share of total production that general 


A E F : re. . 
All stores ........ eer hoe 289 1.019 $13.464.856 100.00 $1,756,265 $1,200,146 | Conditions within the country are forced 
Single-store independents .......... 239 772 9,857,294 73.21 1,358,306 909,837 | to wait upon improved conditions in the 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 31 154 1,801,972 --hg.38 250,442 179,989 | rest of Europe. 
All other types of cngunination.... ii aD one ° wee we van 41 147,517 110,320 In addition to this dependence, there 
siaeeamedinamse’ oe diel E y | are two other factors in the present con- 
All stores eas erage 217 652 $8,408,061 100.00 $1,462,355 $780,895 | tinuance of slow times in business. In 
| Single-store independents .......... 186 * 467 6,373 955 75 s} 4.408 HJ $06.27) the first place, the business year does not 
| Chains (four or more units) ........ 27 148 1,571, 18.68 2 58, begin with either J , bruary or 
All other types of organization..... 4 37 463,006 5.51 71,047 36,550 Rech Some i. Seney, 2s om for 
Leominster, Mass., 1930 Population, 21,810 | Spring paemaieal as early Py February eat 
A B Cc D E F 2 - , 
| All stores . Rees 339 666 $7,519,488 100.00 $1,114,618 $844,734) April is not too late a date to receive such 
Single-store independents 296 512 5,915,280 78.67 874,636 673,242 | orders as they can be put in process at 
Chains (four or more units) 24 106 1,059,410 14.09 116,196 93,096 | once. 
All other types of organization...... 19 48 544,798 7.24 123,986 78,396 Another reason why the slump con- 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., 1930 Population, 33,362 tinues in Switzerland is that it has not 
A B Cc b BE F had time to run its course. It was later 
All stores ee Aieuta kane nnea can 495 2.299 $25,301,797 100.00 $3,315,542  $@@§2,703 ; i : Pe : 
iclarataie tase can uae Ataeee eas 379 1.604 17.526 '350 69.27 2'215.185 3 5.17) | 1m Starting, many other countries having 
Chains (four or more units) is 469 5,390,835 21.30 744,529 482 | felt the effect months ahead of Switzer- 
All other types of organization...... 4) 226 2,384,612 9.43 355,828 8,050 | land, and therefore it has to work its way 
Grand Island, Nebr., 1930 Population, 18,041 slowly. 
A 5 B < sg. ci J. a a, a. a A a (The survey of conditions obtaining 
OR ne a i ae es a 362 27 ,204,592 2,511,565 . ! in other Euro > i ill be 
Single-store independents .......... 299 914 10,853,796 71.38 1,952,652 1,111,314 ublished i a. on =. _ 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 31 195 2,166,476 14.2 283,529 231,973} _ BUotten nm the 
| All other types of organization...... 32 16) 2,184,320 14.27 275,364 210,900, ere we 


would forfeit the policy. 


Many Wisconsin Fires 
Are Said to Be Incendiary 


Mapison, Wis., April 28. 
Fire losses in Wisconsin increased $1,- 
000,000 last year, in a large measure due 
to incendiarism, the State Fire Marshal, 
J. E. Kennedy, recently testified before 
the Senate Committee on State and Local 
Government. 
Mr. Kennedy, with Chief Peter Stein- 
kellner, Milwaukee; Chief Lahm, Madison; 
Richard Widman, Madison, and D. J. Cor- 


|coran, both of the Wisconsin Paid Fire- 


men's Association, appeared in support of 
a bill increasing the Department's annual 
appropriation by $12,000 annually to pro- 
vide three additional fire marshels. The 
measure also provides for the financing of 
a statistical department. 

The present staff of five marshals is in- 
sufficient to investigate all incendiary fires 
promptly and as a result many arsonists 
escape, the Committee was told. In Mil- 
waukee at least 10 per cent of the fires 
were suspicious, said Chief Steinkellner. 
He expressed belief that many of forest 
fires in Wisconsin recently were of in- 
cendiary origin. 

Last year, Mr. Kennedy said, the De- 
partment investigated 300 fires without a 
sufficient staff and cities asking for an in- 
vestigator often wait several weeks before 
;one can be supplied. A large percentage 
| of incendiary fires are set by children of 
| school age, Mr. Kennedy declared. 
| ——————— 


Arizona Concern Reduces 
Its Gas and Electric Rates 


| 
| tric and gas service in the Salt River Val- 
ley territory served by the Central Arizona 
| Light and Power Co., including an optional 
gas rate on the “therm” basis, have been 
announced by the State Corporation Com- 
| mission. 


the company and the Commission at a 
series of conferences, the Commission 
| stated, and are expected to result in sav- 
ings to consumers of more than $128,000 a 


year. 
- 


PHOENIX, Ariz., April 28. | 
Voluntary reductions in rates for elec- | 


The new schedules were agreed upon by | 


SUPERVISION 








Power Rate Cut _ 
Is Approved for 
California Farms 


Consumers in San Joaquin 
Valley to Save $330,000 
By Voluntary Reduction; 
Similar Action in Oregon 


SACRAMENTO, Catir., April 28. 

A voluntary reduction in agricultural 

power rates by the Southern California 

Edison Company, Ltd., as an emergency 

relief measure to farmers in the San Joa- 

quin Valley has been approved by the 
State Railroad Commission. 


These farmers, according to a statement 
issued by the Commission, are facing a 
serious problem this Summer owing to 
low water tables, necessitating increased 
use of electric energy for pumping pur- 
poses. 

Applicable for Summer 

The new rate schedule, it was stated, is 
applicable to the entire San Joaquin Val- 
ley division of the company and makes a 
reduction of approximately 20 per cent in 
the agricultural power rates during the 


|months of May, June, July and August 


of this year only. This makes the reduced 
rate available to farmers during the period 
of maximum use of power on account of 
agricultural pumping, the Commission 
taken with a previously an- 


$330,000. 


A reduction was made recently by the 
Commission in the rates of the San Joa- 
Quin Light and Power Corporation and 
the Midland Counties Public Service Cor- 
poration, in the form of an interim or- 
der reducing the schedules by about 20 per 
cent during the four-month period. (A 
summary of this order was printed in the 
issue of April 15.) 

The Commission has just announced & 
denial of petitions of the two companies 
for a rehearing, stating that the lower 
rates will become effective May 1. 





SaLem, Orec., April 28. 


Rates for electric service on farms served 
by the Portland Electric Power Co. have 
| been reduced to the level of rates charged 
in urban territories, according to an order 
| issued by the State Public Utilities Com- 
| missioner, Charles M. Thomas. 


| 
| 


| 


Revised Compensation Bill 
To Be Considered in Florida 


| TALLAHASSEE, Fia., April 28, 
| The Senate Committee on Labor is of- 

fering a substitute workmen's compensa= 
| tion bill for consideration of the Florida 

legislative body, Senator S. D. Harris of 
| St. Petersburg, chairman of the commit- 
| tee, has announced. 


The substitute bill provides an exemp- 
tion for railroad and express employes, 
| for those engaged in agricultural or do- 
|mestic pursuits, or in the working of tur- 
pentine stills. The citrus industry is ex- 
empt under agricultural pursuits which 
“shall include all operations in the pro- 
duction, harvesting, packing, processing 
and preparing for shipment of the fin- 
ished agricultural products.” 


Compliance with the proposed bill is 
made optional to the excepted groups 
and to municipal corporations having em- 
ploye’s pension funds or carrying group 
insurance. 

The bill would follow the original in 
providing for the creation of the Florida 
Industrial Commission of three members 
appointed by the Governor. Provision for 
the employment of deputy commissioners 
is also made. 

Compensation benefits would not exceed 
$18 per week or less than $4 per week, 
Average weekly wages would be taken as 
the basis of compensation: The House 
committee reported favorably on the 
measure, only one dissenting vote being 
cast. 





Revocation of Insurance 
License Is Overruled 


HarTFoRD, Conn., April 28, 
A demurrer to a substituted special re- 
turn of the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Howard P. Dunham, in an action 
brought by James T. Farrell to review the 
act of the Commissioner in revoking the 
petitioner's license as an insurance agent, 
has been sustained by the Superior Court 
of Hartford County. A demurrer to the 
original return of the Insurance Com- 
missioner was previously sustained by 
the court (5 U. S. Daily 3387). 


The memorandum decision of Judge 
Alfred C. Baldwin affirms the holding of 
the prior ruling on the first demurrer that 
the peitioner, having invoked the aid of 
section 4130 in making his appeal, may 
not attack its constitutionality. However, 
the demurrer was upheld because the re- 
turn of the Insurance Commissioner did 
not show that the petitioner’s license was 
| revoked for legal cause nor did the cause 
| appear. 


New York Enacts Law 
Creating Power Authority 


Ausany, N. Y., April 28. 
Approval by Governor Roosevelt of the 
Cornaire Bill creating a Power Authority 
| for development of hydroelectric power on 
|the St. Lawrence River was announced 
today. 
The bill (Int. 2100, print No. 2422, 2622) 
becomes Chapter 772 of the Laws of 1931, 
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Federal Order 
Fixing Alabama — 


Rates Contested 


I. C. C. Ruling on Intrastate | 
Fertilizer Charges Is In-| 
volved in Case Before) 


Supreme Court 








Counsel for the State of Alabama and 
the Alabama Public Service Commission, | 
appearing before the Supreme Court of | 
the United States April 28, contested the 
validity of an order of the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission regulating intrastate | 
rates in Alabama on fertilizer. Arguments} 
were heard in the case of Alabama et al. | 
v. United States et al., No. 513. Daniel W. | 
Knowlton, Chief Counsel for the Inter-| 
state Commerce Commission, defended the 
Commission's order. 

Edgar Watkins, for the State, explained 
that the proceedings before the Commis- 
sion, in which the order was entered, were 
instituted as to interstate and intrastate 
rates in 1924. Two investigations were 
consolidated. As a result of findings in 
1926, interstate rates were prescribed but} 
no order was made as to intrastate rates. 
This order was entered in July, 1926, and | 
in October, 1927, an order was entered 
providing that the State rates “shall not 
be less for corresponding distances than 
the rates contemporaneously applied by} 
said carriers” in accordance with the 1926 
order. 


Validity Is Attacked 


Mr. Watkins attacked the validity of this 
last order, in so far as it affected the 
Alabama intrastate rates, on the ground 
that there was neither evidence nor def- 
inite findings justifying the regulation of 
all intrastate rates. There was no evi-| 
dence, he said, showing a competitive re-| 
lationship of any interstate rates with any | 
intrastate rates. | 

Further, he contended, the issue de-} 
termined was not the issue pleaded or} 
heard and there was no full hearing. He 
then contested the orders in so far as 
they prescribed the same rates for joint 
and single line hauls. In this respect,| 
he said, there was not only no supporting | 
evidence but the evidence and contentions | 
of all parties were against such a rate | 
method. The rates also lack harmony, he | 
said, in that the State rates are minimum | 
rates and interstate rates maximum rates. | 
All of these matters were said to show) 
arbitrary action by the Commission. | 


Order Defended | 


Mr. Knowlton submitted that the issues 
laid by the complaints and the Commis- 
sion’s order of investigation included the | 
reasonableness of the existing interstate 
rates and a determination of reasonable | 
rates for the future, as well as whether | 
the Alabama intrastate rates resulted in | 
unjust discrimination against persons and | 
legalities in interstate commerce and un- 
just discrimination against interstate 
commerce. 


To the contention that there was no| 
evidence or finding showing a competitive 
relationship of any rates interstate with | 
intrastate rates, it was contended that the | 
matter was not set out in the designation | 
of points upon which the State expected 
to rely. Furthermore, it was said to be} 
contrary to the record. 


The objection to the order in its appli- 
cation to both single and joint-line hauls 
Was answered by the declaration that it 
was a matter for the determination of the 
Commission upon the evidence before it. 
The Commission, Mr. Knowlton said, pre- 
scribed one scale of rates for both hauls, 
after consideration of the evidence. 


Frank W. Gwathmey, representing the 
interested Alabama carriers, sanctioned the 
argument of Mr. Knowlton and defended 
the orders as grounded on discrimination 
against interstate commerce. It is sup- 
ported by appropriate and adequate find- 
ings of the Commission, he said. 


| 





Record Set in Placing 
Farm Workers Last Year | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


call for choppers, but it is during the} 
cotton-picking season that the Division | 
is taxed to capacity. Last year 436 towns | 
and cities were used in the cotton States | 
for recruiting, directing and distributing 
purposes. 

In recruiting and directing cotton) 
pickers to places of work, the Division | 
saves the farmers the expense of seeking | 
the laborers and the time they would} 
take away from their farms. It is esti- 
mated that this saving alone, in the Texas | 
area, amounts to many times as much 
as the total yearly cost of the Division 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Division, all cotton labor was compelled 
to depend on private employment Offices, 
charging fees ranging from $1 to $3 per 
capita. These offices had little or no crop 
information, so it frequently happened 
that families were directed to locations 
before the cotton was ready. They were 
often stranded and became a hurden upon 
the community. 


Pickers Saved Fees 


In fees alone the division saves cotton 
pickers more than $500,000 a season. An- 
other saving to the cotton pickers results 
from their placement in the fields at least 
a@ week sooner than was possible under the | 
chaotic conditions existing before the di- 
vision was formed, when cotton crop con- | 
ditions and labor requirements were a 
guess at best. 

Activities of the division have been ex- 
tended to the citrus and vegetable sections 
of the Rio Grande Valley. Through sur- 
veys, the recruiting, and directing and ar- | 
ranging transportation, thousands of | 
workers change from cotton picking to the | 
vegetable and fruit harvests, thereby in- 
creasing their employment as_ seasonal 
workers by at least four months a year. 

The strawberry industry depends con- 
siderably on the division. During a nor- | 
mal year the berry growers of Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Missouri will be furnished 
100,000 pickers. 


Wheat Growers Aided 


Wheat provides the second largest activ- 
ity of the division, and last year there | 
Was practically no change in the labor} 
requirements of the wheat belt. Fully as 
many harvest laborers were required in 
1930 as in 1929, and with a season of ideal 
weather, harvesting moved rapidly from 
Texas to the Canadian line. The grain 
threshing in the North was completed 
earlier than in any previous year. 

The introduction of combines in the 
Winter-wheat States has not done away 
with the need for outside labor. It has 
reduced the number of men required to 
harvest the small grain, yet millions of | 
acres are still harvested by the old meth- 
ods. The Division, moreover, provides | 
thousands of men to man the combines. | 

Considering the employment conditions 
that prevailed this year, the outstanding 
service rendered by the Division was con- 
trolling the supply and regulating the 
movement of labor to meet actual needs. 
With an almost unlimited supply of labor 
avai'able, it is highly creditable that at 
no time was there more than a fair work- 
ing surplus, except, perhaps, for a few 
days in advance of the starting and at 


the end of the harvest period. | 


British Shipping 
Outlook Uncertain 


Conditions in Trade Not Ex- 
pected to Show Recovery 
For Some Time 


The immediate outlook for the British 
shipping industry is “not promising,” ac- 
cording to advice received recently by the 
Department of Comerce from George 
Lewis Jones, Comercial Attache at London. 
Mr. Jones’ communication to the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

In the face of the long lines of vessels 
laid up in British waterways, no favorable 


report could be expected in the annual | 


statement of the Chamber of Shipping. 
At the recent meeting little attempt was 
made to gloss over the unfavorable state 
of affairs obtaining in the shipping indus- 
try and all its allied trades. No predic- 
tions were made as to when trade would 
recover, except that it would not be for 
some time. 

The situation, as outlined by the presi- 
dent, was one in which the shipowner 
could only hang on. His vessels were new 
and efficient, his costs down as never be- 
fore, and he was ready 
notice to carry goods quickly and *well. 
His problem lay in the absence of goods 
to be carried, and this he could not stim- 
ulate. 

The failure of Great Britain to sell its 
products at world prices was a fact which | 
only the manufacturers could remedy, but | 
until a general realization was established | 
that it was not always wise to build a good | 
and expensive article, British bottoms 
would continue to go half empty. America 
was pointed out as exemplifying the suc- 
cessful working of the scrap and replace 
idea which leads to greater production, 
cheaper costs, and larger turnover. 


Chain Store Inquiry 
By Trade Agency Is 
Nearing Completion 


General Report on Findings 
To Be Compiled Soon Fol- 
lowing Comparative Study 
Of Prices in Detroit 


A study of comparative prices conducted 
in Detroit, Mich., by the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with its chain 
store inquiry has been practically com- 
pleted, and _ it is expected that preparation 
of the general report will soon be started, 
the Commission announced April 28 in 
its monthly statement of work. 

The Commission's statement follows in 
full text: 


Detroit is the fifth city in which such a} 


study has been made. The others are 
Washington, Cincinnati, Des Moines, and 
Memphis. 
the general report on chain stores will soon 
be begun. 


Inquiries Before Commission 


Current activities in investigations be- 
fore the Commission, are outlined as fol- 
lows: 

Power and Gas Utilities—(S. Res. 83, 
70th Cong., Ist Sess.) The Commission 
March 16, sent to the Senate its 31st in- 
terim report on this inquiry, covering the 
period from Feb. 15 to March 15. Since 
the last interim report, field examinations 
of five large holding companies were con- 
tinued, work on two of these companies 
having been almost completed. Hearings 
were held in the early part of March 
on the New England Company and its 
successor, the New England Power Asso- 
ciation. 

Up to date the Commission has issued in 
printed form 20. volumes containing the 


transcript of public utility hearings be- | 


fore the Commission, up to and including 
those of Sept. 29, 1930. There are also 
available in printed form seven volumes 
containing exhibits additional 
shown in the volumes which present the 
hearings. 

Interstate Power—(S. Res. 


151, 71st 
Cong., 1st Sess.) Final 


report on this 


| inquiry is now available to the public in 


printed form. 

Resale Price Maintenance—Final report 
on this inquiry is in draft form. This 
report will constitute the second and con- 
cluding volume of the inquiry. 

Bases of Prices 

Price Bases—rn accordance with the 
Commission's order of March 6, the in- 
formation gathered under this inquiry has 
been made available to the chief examiner 
of the Commission for use in the inquiry 
under Senate Resolution No. 448, 71st 
Congress, Third Session, which has to do 
with cement. 

Cottonseed—Hearings in connection with 
the investigation of cottonseed prices be- 
ing conducted pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lutions 136 and 147, 7ist Congress, were 
concluded at Jackson, Miss., April 10, 1931. 
Certain officials of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., were subpoenaed to appear at New 
Orleans, La., the following week. 

Peanut Industry—Investigation of the 
peanut industry is being conducted pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 139, 71st Con- 
gress, First Session. An effort has been 
made to obtain facts regarding alleged 
combinations in violation of the antitrust 
laws with respect to prices paid for pea- 
nuts by operators of crushers and mills. 
Because some of the records were de- 
stroyed in the fire which wrecked the 
Commission's building last August, addi- 
tional field work is necessary in Texas 
and will be completed this month. 








Settlement of 13 Labor 


Disputes Sought in Week | 


_ Wage reductions were the cause or par- 
tial cause of 13 labor disputes brought 


| beforé the Department of Labor for settle- 


ment during the week ended April 25, 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
of the Conciliation Service. The causes 
of two of these cases had not been re- 
ported. 

Three of the disputes were settled, as 
were three old ones. There were 45 strikes 
and 19 controversies which had _ not 
reached the strike stage awaiting the De- 
partment’s action at the close of the week. 
Following is the list of the new cases: 

» Carpenters, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
110 carpenters; pending; proposed 20 cents 
per hour cut 

School Building, Philadelphia, PA—Strike of 
7 plumbers; pending; dispute between local 
unions 

School Building, Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike of 
10 electricians; pending; object to nonunion 
labor. 

Lycoming Manufacturing Co., Williamsport, 
Pa.—Strike of 100 metal products workers: 
pending; wage rates reduced. 

Bliss Slik Co., Dickson, Pa.—Strike of 200 
silk workers; pending; cause not yet reported. 

Forest City Manufacturing Co., Collinsville, 

Ill.—Strike of 450 ladies’ garment workers; 
pending; cause not yet reported. 
_ Westinghouse Bridge, East Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Strike of an unreported number of carpenters, 
iron werkers and pile drivers; pending; juris- 
diction, pile drivers claim work under award 


at a moment's | 





Use of Mufflers 
On Airplanes to 


Standard Scale to Deter- 


mine Efficiency of Vari- 
ous Models Used 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


| used for testing of models submitted for 
;}approved type certificates. Tests will be 
|made without a propeller, since it is the 
|purpose of these experiments to reveal 
|the efficiency of exhaust muffiers, and 
| propeller noise would interfere with these 
| studies. Power that ordinarily would be 
|taken up by the propeller will be ab- 
|sorbed in the test stand by a hydraulic 
;dynamometer. Provision has been made 
{in the set-up, however, so that a pro- 
| peller may be installed later, if desired. 
| To establish a scale by which various | 
muffiers may be rated, the engineers will } 
|determine the noise intensity of the en-| 
gine running without any muffler, and 
also with the most nearly perfect muffler | 
| that can be devised. The latter probably 
will consist of several large tanks buried 
underground, to which the exhaust gases 
will be. led through a pipe. | 
Such a muffler, although it would serve} 








Reduce Noises 


|Federal Agency to Establish 


It is expected that writing of | 


to those | 


-Strike of | 


no practical purpose for an airplane, will 





|furnish results for the lower end of the 
|noise intensity scale. Results obtained | 
for various types of mufflers, then, will fall | 
along the scale between the results for | 
the underground muffler, and those for 
the engine operating without a muffler. 
| In addition to testing the mufflers as} 
to their efficiency in reducing noise, they | 
will be tested as to their tendency to re-| 
duce the available power of the engine. | 
| The back pressure created by each muffler | 
| also will be determined as closely as | 
| 


| possible. 
| The Aeronautics Research Division pre- 
viously has published a report on insu- 
lation of cabin walls to reduce the noise! 
within the space assigned to passengers. | 
Airplane noise also can be minimized by | 
reduction of noise at the two chief sources, | 
the exhaust manifold, and the propeller. | 
The present stu@y is concerned with ex-| 
haust noise. 

Practical application of the results of 
noise reduction experiments, of course, 
will have to be made with consideration 
for both noise sources. For experimental 
purposes, however, the logical method of 
attack is to take up each problem sep- 
arately. The present study, therefore, is | 
concerned with exhaust noise alone. 





Preference Given Veterans 
In Civil Service Revised 


[Continued from Page 4.} 


tice in this recommendation is the latter 
clause permitting the granting of dis-| 
ability preference to officers and enlisted 
men retired not for disability but for age 
or length of service, who establish through 
official sources the present existence of 
service-connected disability in the same 
| manner as other veterans who are granted 
disability preference. 

3. That any changes herein recom- 
mended be applied to futuge examinations 
| conducted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

4. That whenever an appointing officer 
passes over a veteran eligible and selects 
@ nonveteran eligible with the same or 
lower rating, the reasons for such action 
shall be filed with the Civil Service Com- 
mission to become a part of the veterans’ 
record, but that no copy of these reasons 
shall be furnished to the veteran con- 
| cerned or to anyone else except in the dis- 
cretion of the appointing officer. 

Failure to Appoint 

Your Committee asks that special con-| 
sideration be given to this recommenda- 
tion; it was arrived at with hesitation and | 
only after most careful study. The basis 
for the recommendation is that as the law 
| requires that preference in appointment} 
| Shall be given to veterans, no veteran! 
| eligible whose name is certified should be! 
| passed over in selection for appointment 
except for sound reasons; and that if! 
these reasons are reduced to writing to be 
filed with the Commission, their adequacy 
as a basis for rejecting the veteran will 
receive due consideration before they are 
sent to the Commission for its records. 

Since an essential part of this recom-| 
| mendation is that the reasons are not to 

be made available to the veteran or to 

anyone else except upon approval of the 
appointing officer, no foundation is af-| 
| forded for any charge that this filing of 
| the reasons with the Commission would 
| be an unwarranted invasion of the ap- 
| pointing power. | 

5. That the Civil Service Commission be | 
authorized to hold quarterly examinations 
for positions for which there are existing 
registers of eligibles, such examinations | 
| to be open only to the men and women 
entitled to 10-point disability preference, | 
as previded for in Recommendations Nos. 

1 and 2 above, the names of the resulting | 
| eligibles to be entered at the head of the 
| existing registers in the order of ratings 
| attained in competition with the disability 

preference eligibles, if any, whose names) 
|may already appear at the head of such 
registers. 











Effect of Changes | 

This recommendation will increase to 
some extent the work of the Civil Sery- 
; ice Commission in preparing series of ex- 
amination questions for the more difficult | 
| examinations, and will also increase the} 
volume of rating work; but its approval| 
will,make possible the elimination by the 
Commission of its present practice of re- 
opening competitive examinations to vet- 
erans under certain conditions. 

Approval of this recommendation would | 
also give recognition to the principle that | 
there is a social obligation on the Goy-| 
ernment to assist as far as possible with | 
employment those veterans who were dis- | 
abled in its service, and who, because the | 
Commission holds examinations not more 
frequently than once in one, two, or three| 
years, are afforded no special opportunity 
after the regular examination date to 
establish their qualifications for consid- 
eration for Federal employment. 

If the foregoing recommendations meet 
with your approval, the attached draft of 
Executive order is submitted for isgnature. 

Your Committee studied the following 
preference, among others, now accorded 
veterans, and does not recommend any 
change: 

1. Release from the requirement that the 
| apportionment of appointments in the de- 
partmental service at Washington, D. C., 
among the States and Territories be ob- 
| served. 
| 2. Waiver of age limits. 

3. Retention preferences under certain 
conditions. 

4. Unlimited reinstatement preference for | 

war veterans who have served in the 
classified civil service. 





olis, Ind.—Controversy with an unreported 
;}number of building tradesmen; pending; | 
union or nonunion labor 

Columbia Slipper Co., New York City—Strike 





Philadelphia & Reading Coal Co. Shamokin, | Of 32 slipper makers; adjusted; wage cuts, 
Pa.—Strike of 5,300 coal miners: pending; | shop conditions; returned to work, no cut. 
asked more equal distribution of work to em- | union agreement concluded to April, 1932. 
ploy a greater number; 1,700 have returneo | Building Trades, Indianapolis. Ind.—Strike 
to work of 40 hoisting engineers; adjusted; sympathy 

Post Office Building Indianapolis, Ind.— | with other crafts on strikes; returned when 
Controversy with an unreported number of | other strikers settled grievances. 


building craftsmen; pending; working condi- | 


tions 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianap- 


Plasterers, Niagara Falls, N. Y¥Y.—Lockout of 
70 plasterers; adjusted; cut from $1.50 to $1.25; 
| proposed cut withdrawn, 


? 


| whatever not provided for by 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., April 28. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
































Connecticut - 


Maine 


York, a; Cal 















Massachusetts 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or —— for savings bank investment: 


Michigen - Vermont 


» 


New 


fornia, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
Sales recorded in thousands. 





































States Sales High Low Last States Sales High Low Last 
Allis-Chal Mf, Oe ee siwens d 7 101% 10112 10144 | NYC&H Rr & imp 414s A 2013.... abcdeg 20 9815 97 97 
hese toate & Re oe a eee da 6 103% 103 103 NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (N Y C) .. abcdeg 1 106 106 = 106. 
Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF........ bedeg 25 108 107% 1073, | NYC&H R Lake Sh col 314s '98.... abcdeg 7 82% 82% 82% 
Amer T & T deb 519s '43 SF...... g 14 110% 110 110 NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37...... abcdf 2 98% 98% 98% 
EZ RIF LES ae abcdeg 42 9934 9915 9915 | NYC&StL RR r549sA'74 (n Co).. abcd 1 95% 95% 95% 
AT&SF Adj due Jul 1 48 '95........ ab 2 95 95 95 NYC&StLRR r m 4148 C 78 (n Co) abcd 10 783%, 77 im 
AT & S F cv deb 4148 °48........ ab 26 1135, 113% 113%, | NY Edis lst & r 6458 A ‘4l........ abcdf 1 1154, 115% 1156 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 419s '62.... abef ' 5 104 104 104 NY Edis Ist & r 58 B '44.......... abcdf 10 10512 10542 1052 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s '52.......... abcdefg 1 oS 95 95 NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.......... a 1S 45) ah 4413 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 419s '64 . abed 2 100 100 100 NY Tel ist & gen i ee + abcde 4 103% 103%° 103% 
B&O Ist 4s d July 1 °48.. abe 92 9714 97 9714 | NY Tel deb 6s '49 SF........... - abed 12 111% 1118 11188 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48.... . abed 17 10644 105%, 10614 | NY Tel ref 68 A ‘4l,......... .2:++ abcde 14 107 10634 106% 
B & O cv (exp'd) 418 '33.... abed 22 101%, 100 100 N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A’55.. be 2 105%, 10514 105% 
B & O ref & gen A 58 '95.........5 abcd 11 101%, 9734 9734 | N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96........ abcdeg 18 99) = 98148 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95........... abcd 15 108 10712 10734 | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF........ abcdeg 18 935, 93 935% 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... abcd 16 100% 100'2 10012 | N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1. abcdeg 22 6612 66 66 
B & O SW Div ist ext 5s '50...... c 5 10234 10214 102%, | N P Ry r&imp 6s B 2047..... abcdeg 4 111% 111% 111% 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ‘41... abcd 5 9634 963, 9634 | N Stat Powelst & r 5s A '4l........ df 5 10414 104%4 104% 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ‘51.... abcdeg 5 9114 9114 9114 | Ohio P Ser lst & r 7ios A '46.... df 4 11212 112% 112%2 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s '60........ abcde 3 114 113%, 114 | Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s '46...... abcdef 1 108%, 1085% 108% 
| Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67...... abd 10 100 997, 99% | Ore Sh L RR gu cons lst 5s '46.... abcde 1 1085 1085_ 108% 
Bkin Un G Ist cns 5s '45......-.+- abcdef 3 10054 1005 1005 | Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist&r 4s '61 abc 3 94 9334 94 
oN Ry Gvt gty 41s ‘54.00.00... d 1 10044 10014 10014 | Pac G & E g&r 5s A ’42.......... bede 3 104% 104) 104. 
CN Ry Gvt gty 418 '57.......... dq 6 1001, 99% 100 Pac T & T r mtge 5s A '52...... .-. abcd 2 107% 107%% 107% 
CN Ry Gvt gty 434s '55........ a 1 102% 102% 102% | PO & D RR ist & r gu 4128 A "77 ab 2 9914 9914 9944 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4195 '68.......... d 7 1001, 100 100 Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s ee abcdeg 4 993% 99 99% 
C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ‘69........ d 3 1063, 10614 106%, | Penn R cons 4128 '60..........+++ abcdeg 7 1063, 10614 1064 
C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69........ 4 11 10612 10612 1061, | Penn RR gen 412s A 6S... eee eee abcdeg 14 101%, 10114 101% 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF d 2 871, 8712 871, | Penn RR gen 5s B '68.......... sees abcdeg 5 10834 10842 10812 
é ; 1 * Sen 1 1 1 Penn RR secured 6128 '36........ ab 22 11014 110%, 110%, 
C Hud G&E Ist&r 5s due Jan 1 '57 abcde 1 105%— 105%% 10545 = 4 - aa 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s '49...:....:. abct 12 965, 96 96 Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A 56 Leste nen abcd 4 1023, 102 1 2 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60.......... abcf 7 10334 ° 10334 1033, | Pere Marq Ry Ist 412s C 80...... abe 3 9314, 92 ie 934 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s '87............ abcdeg 5 114 114 114 Peoples G Lt & C Ist cons 6s '43.. abd 1 116%4 11614 11614 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s 6l.......... cf 14 8815 875% 881, | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s '47...... ab 1 10834 10834 108% 
C & O Ry lst cons 5s '39.......... abcde’ 1 1067, 106%, 106% | P B & W RR gen 5s B 74... abceg 74 9634 9612 96% 
C & O Ry gen 415s '92.... . abcd 2 10434 10434 1043, | PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A '70...... abcef 8 108% 10814 10814 
C & Oref & imp B 414s '95........ ab 1 1003, 1003, 1003,3| PSE&G of N J ist & r 418 ‘67 abc 10 104 104 104 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 314s '49.. abcdefg 1 89 89 89 PSE&GofN J ist & r 4!4s "70 abc 4 10312 10312 10312 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58........ abcdeg 19 98 9712 98 | Read gen & r 4198 A '97......... abc 15 1005, 100%2 10012 
Ch G Lt & Coke Ist (asmd) 5s '37 abe 4 104%, 104%, 104%, | Read gen & r 4198 B '97.......... ab 4 1013, 1013, 101% 
| Ch & NW Ry gen 312s ‘87........ abcdefg 6 T77', 77 | 17748 | Roch G & E gen 4158 D 'N7...... ab 2 102 102 102 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s '87.......... abcdefg 2 8733 87%, 87% | Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 412s '34.. abf 1 100 100 100 | 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6128 '36.... abcf 26 10914 109 109 StL S F Ry Pr L 48 A ''SO.......... abd 17 7434 7414 741% | 
S&NW Ry Iist&r 5s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 25 95 94 94 : StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50. abd 2 87 87 87 
C&NW R Isté&r 419s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 4 8414 84 8414 | StL S F Ry cons 412s A '78. abd 56 61%, 6034 617% 
ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34...... ab 32 9734 96 96 StP Un Dep Ist r 58 A '72.,...... abf 2 11012 1103% U0% 
Cin U Ter 1st 412s A 2020...... . ab 7 105 1047, 105 | San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s '43.. abf 1 95 95 5 
ccc & StL r & imp 5s D '63...... abd 1 1035, 1035, 10358 | So Bell T & T Ist 5s ‘41 SF...... abc 2 10514 10514 10514 
ccc & StL r & imp 4128s E '77.. abd 10 9734 975% 975% | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 412s ’68.... ab 4 931, 93 93 
Cl Sh Lin Ry Ist (asmd) 412s '61.. abcdefg 1 1034, 1031, 103% S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 41s 69 ab 15 9334 933% 9334 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 512s A '72...... abcf 2 11034 11034, 110%, | § Pac Ore Lines Ist 412s A '77.... abcdf 8 100 993, 100 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 415s C ‘77.... abef 6 10342 10312 10342 | § Pac RR ist r gu 4s ’55........ abcdefg 10 9512 9542 9512 
Col Ry P&L Ist & r 414s A '57.... a 55 9758 9742 9712 | So Ry Ist cons 5s '94............ abed 2 105% 105%% 1057 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF.. abcdef 1 97 97 * 97 | So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56........ ab 6 8012 803, 8014 
Del Riv RR & Bri Ist gu 4s '36.... abcdef 10 9612 9615 961% | So Ry dev & gen 612s A '5S6...... ab 1 109 109 109 
Det Ed ist & coll Ss 'S3.......... abd 4 10312 10342 10342 | So Ry dev & gen 6s A '56........ ab 4 10544 105 105 
Det Ed gen & ref S5s@A °49........ abd 12 107 1065, 1065: | So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38........ e § 95 94 94 
Det Ed gen & ref 415s ‘61 D...... ab 34 1033, 103', 103%, | Stan Oil of N Y deb 419s '51...... d 24 «98 9734 9734 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4198 '67.......... abed 7 1045, 10414 10444 | SW Bell T Ist & r 5s '54.......... abcd 2 107 107 107 
Ed El Ill N Y Ist cons 5s '95.... abedf 2 119 119 119 | Tenn E P Ist & r 6s '47 SF........ d 6 10714 107 10714 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36............ abcd 45 11034 11042 11012 | TerRR AsStL g&r4s 53 (int gu).. c 10 9234 9234 9234 
Gt Nor Ry gen 512s B '52 - abed 18 109%, 108 108° =| Texar&FtSmRy ist gu 512s A ’50.. abf 210214 10214 102% 
Gt Nor Ry gen is C ‘73.. . abcd 10 10214 10214 10214 T&P Ry Ist cons (ist) 5s 2000. abaf 8 110 10914 1091, 
Gt Nor Ry 4!2s D '76.... . abcd 1 9542 9532 9542 | Tex&P Ry g&r 5s C '79.......... abd 11 9334 91 9334 
Gt Nor Ry gen 419s E '77.........- abcd 4 955, 955, 955% Tex&P Ry gé&r 5s D ’80.......... ab 19 923% 923% 9235 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40...... d 5 111% 111% 111% | T-P-M Pac Ter RR Ist 5128 A '64.. abdf 1 105 105 105 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. d 3 108 108 108 =| Union El Lt& Pow Mo Ist 5s '32.. bce 6 1025, 1025, 102% 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 4!2s 99 SF.. abcd 2 10312 10332 10342 Wn Ol of Gel © Se "SB. «ccc veccss 5 99 99 99 
Ill Bell T Ist & r 5s A ’S6........ abcde 12 106%, 106%, 106%s | Un Pac RR isté&Land Grant 4s '47 abcdefg 28. 100 9934 100 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s '55....... - abcdefg 26 8612 8612 8612 | Un Pac RR Isté&r4s2008 due Ju 1.. abcdefg 1 94% 94%, 947% 
Th Cen RR ref Se °SS.....-.ce00- abcdefg 10 1005, 1005, 1005, | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4158 '67........ ab 21 1014, 101%, 10115 
ICRRC StL &N Jt Ist r 5s A ’63 ab 21 9134 903, 9034 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4S '68.....scecceee Abd 6 921% 9214 92% 
Kan C P & L Ist 412s B ’5S7...... abcdefg 25 103%4 103%, 10394 | Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A '55.... abce 1 96 96 96 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60.... d 3 95% 9535 0594 | Va Ry 166 Se A °G2........cccsces abcd 22 105% .105%4 10534 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s '50...........- abd 3 7742 76%, 76%3 | Wabash RR 2nd 5s '39............ ab 4 10134 10134 10134 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 412s ’61.. abd 4 1043 10438 10433 | Wash D C Term Ist 4s '45........ abcdf 5 953% 9533 9535 
| Ligg & My Tob deb 5s 'Sl......-- da 1 105% 105%, 105% | West El deb 5s '44..............005 d 15 106 10534 106 
Louls G & E Ist & r 58 A '52...... g 8 106 10512 106 West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52. 7 d 14 78% 71834 783, 
L & N RR unif 4s '40..........+- abcdeg 27 (9914 991, 9914 | West Mary RR Isté&r 519s A '77. d 1 92 92 92 
L & N RR ist & r 512s A 2003.... abcdeg 1 102 102 102 W Penn Pow Ist 5s A ‘46... abcd 3 10534 10534 10534 
L&N RR At Knx & Cin Div 4s '55.. abcdeg 2 95 95 95 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s E '63.......... abcd 6 1085, 10812 10812 
Met Ed Ist & r 412s D '68 SF. - abd 1 102'2 10242 10242 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s G '56........ abed 1 105 105 105 
Mil E R&L r & 1st 5s B '61...... d 10 103 1025, 1025. | W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361............ ab 3 931% 9314 93% 
M StP & S S M RR Ist cons 4s ‘38 d 7 86 86 86 | W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361....... - ab 18 91%, 90%, 91 
M StP & S S M RR Ist cons 5s '38 d 3 «#76 76 76 Es 
M K & T RR Pr L 5s A '62........ abd 4 99 9814 98 "2 United States Government Bonds 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A '65...... da 2 8712 87 8 lars an i 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 58 F 'T7....5- d 35 B33, 8234 834% (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) . 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 58 G '78......+ d 3 83 83 83 States Sales High ow Last 
Mor & Ess R Ist r 312s 2000...... abcdefg 5 8312 8342 8312 | Ist Lib Loan 314s 32-47..... sreeeee @bcdefg 33 101.28 101.26 101.27 
Mut Fuel G Ist (asmd) 5s ‘47...... abc 1 10912 10912 1091, | Ist Lib Loan 4148 32-47... . abcdefg 20 102.28 102.26 102.28 
Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A '78 abcdefg 2 915, 915, 915, | 4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38... «+ abcdefg 167 104.4 104.1 104.4 | 
N Eng T & T Ist 56 A '52........ abcde > 3 111 111 U S of A Treas 414s 47-52........ abcdefg 102 102.14 102.11 102.14) 
N Eng T & T ist 414s B '6l........ abcde 4 10534 10534 10534 | U S of A Treas 4s 44-54...... «eee abcdefg 60 1086 108 108.6 
N Or) Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A '52.. d 1 931, 934, 931, | U S of A Treas 334s 46-56...... ++ abcdefg 4 1066 106 106.6 
N Or] Pub Serv list & r 5s B '55.. d 16 934, 925% 925, | U S of A Treas 33s 40-43 June.... abcdefg 26 101.28 101.26 101.28 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ‘98... +. abcdeg 2 931, 934, 931, | U S of A Treas 33gs 41-43 Mar..... abcdefg 11 101.28 101.26 101.28 
NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934..... .. abedeg 5 101 101 101 U S of A Treas 33s 43-47... abcdefg 50 102.6 102.2 102.6 








Importers Are Requested 


To Aid Tariff Inquiries | 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


ter as well as to their ability. Informa- 
tion relating to the operations® of indi- 
vidual importers will be treated ~as con- 
fidential. It is here pertinent to call at- 
tehtion to section 335 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 335. Penalty for disclosure of trade 
secrets —It shall be unlawful for any member 


of the Commission, or for any employe, agent, 
or clerk of the Commission, or any other 


officer or employe of the United States, to| 


in any manner 
law, to any 
person, the trade secrets or processes of any 
person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or 
association embraced in any examination or 


divulge, or to make known 


| investigation conducted by the Commission, 


or by order of the Commission, or by order 
of any member thereof. Any offense against 
the provisions of this section shall be a mis- 
demeanor and be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment 
exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court, and such offender shall also 
be dismissed from office or discharged from 
employment. 


Procedure Indicated 

Where one importer imports many dif- 
ferent products dutiable at ad valorem 
rates difficulties arise as to procedure. 
The importer may desire that the Com- 
mission's agents carry on all tabulations 
concurrently, or he may prefer that the 
tabulations be undertaken separately, 
holding that by so doing there will be less 
disturbance to the routine of his office. 
The Commission desires to follow what- 
ever plan will insure the collection of the 
necessary data with the least inconven- 
ience to the importer. 


Price Records Required 


Many of the Commission's tabulations | 


must be undertaken by men who are spe- 
cialists in particular lines and who are 
therefore not able to select representative 
samples and periods for products with 
which they are unfamiliar. As far as possi- 


blble the Commission will coordinate the| 


work of its agents cotlecting statistics from 
any one importer. In doing so the Com- 
mission will defer, as far as possible, to 
the wishes of the importer. 

The tabulations of data for department 
and chain stores will be undertaken later, 
when some plan adapted to this purpose 
has been formulated. 


“Weighting” of Price Data 

One of the problems which the Commis- 
sion must consider in preparing this re- 
port to the Congress is the combination or 
“weighting” of the price data among im- 
porters dealing in essentially the same 
product. Prices will differ not only 
among importers but for the same im- 
porter through different channels of trade, 
and the volume of purchase and sales will 
be highly variable. For these reasons uni- 
fied figures for a large number of im- 


porters can not be obtained merely from | 


a series of purchase and sales price quo- 
tations, no matter how_detailed or accu- 
rate they may be for fhe individual im- 
porter. 

The quantities of the products purchased 
and sold at each price must be obtained 
when possible. It is not enough to know 
that one importer purchases the product 
for $1, and after paying duty and other 
charges, sells it for $1.50, whereas others 
sell it, perhaps through different channels 
of trade, for $1.40 or $1.60; or that at the 
beginning of the season he is able to sell a 
product for $1, but at the end of the sea- 
son must dispose of what is left of his 
stock at 50 cents. 

Such prices are meaningless for the 
Commission's purposes unless the quanti- 
ties moving at each price quotation are 
determined. For this reason the Commis- 
sion’s representatives are seeking to obtain 
the quantitative record as well as the price 


{record of purchases and sales. 


The Commisison has as yet adopted no 


not | 


'Decisions on Radio A pplications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


AVrmontr® to continue synchronous operation during regular program hours 
until May 31, was granted the National Broadcasting Company and stations 
WTIC, Hartford, and WBAL, Baltimore, on April 28 by the Federal Radio Com- 


mission. 


authorization. 
follows: 
Applications granted: 
WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va. granted 
modification of construction permit to 
| change location of transmitter from City 


of Huntington to outside of city limits, and 
serene commencement date to March 15, 
1931. 


KFI, Earle C. Anthony, Inc., Los Angeles, 
| Calif., granted modification of license to 
extend completion date of construction per- 
mit from April 17 to July 1. 


WTIC, Travelers Broadcasting Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; WBAL, Con. Gas & Elec. Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; WEAF, WJZ, National Broad- 
casting Co., New York, N. Y., granted au- 
thority to operate synchronously to May 31, 
1931. 


Lynchburg Flying Service, Inc., Lynchburg, 
| Va., granted construction permit, 2,368 kc., 
7'2 kw., to be used for pick-up purposes on 
April 29. 


| WOBT, Titsworth's Radio &) Music Shop, 
| Union City, Tenn., granted construction per- 
mit to move studio and transmitter from 
Union City to Jackson, Tenn., and use 
portable to test for location. 


KGGO, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
| ,S. S. ““Middlesex’'; KRUI, Radiomarine Corp. 
| of America, S. S. “Santa Flavia,”” granted 
temporary authority to continue operation 
of radio equipment pending action on 
formal application. 


WS9AHJ, Ralph B. Phillips, Delavan, Wis., 
granted authority to operate amateur sta- 
tion at Burlington, Wis., for period not to 
exceed 30 days, from April 25. 


Set for hearing: 
The Advent Christian Church, Portsmouth, 


N. H., requests construction permit, 1,310 kce., 
100 w., share with WKAV. 


The Owosso Broadcasting Co., Inc., Owosso, 
Mich., requests construction permit, 950 kc., 
1 kw., unlimited time. 

Knoxville Journal Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
requests construction permit, 1,330 ke., 1 
kw., unlimited time. 

First Baptist Church, Tucson, Ariz., re- 


rigid form for the tabulation of the valua- 
|tion data. With respect to purchases, it 
is seeking dutiable values at the various 


purchase dates for the several grades and 
classes of articles imported, and the quan- 
tities purchased. When the dutiable value 
is in doubt the Commission endeavors 
to establish the dutiable value after con- 
sideration of foreign price, purchase dis- 
counts, and incidental dutiable and non- 
dutiable charges. 


For sales, the information sought is the 
net sales price at the various dates of 
|sale, as evidence of domestic value, and 
the various quantities sold through the 
different channels of trade. When the net 
sales price is in doubt, information as to 
| the gross value, discounts, and the domes- 
| tic freight adjustments is sought. 


| It is the intent of the Commission that 
|the tabular data obtained shall be based 
}upon a unified and representative cross 
|section of the particular commodity or 
tariff bracket under consideration, and 
| that when the details are summarized they 
| will embody the trading operations of 
| representative importers for representa- 
| tive types and varieties of the commodity 
concerned during a representative period 
| within the two years specified in the law. 
| At the request of the National Council 
of American Importers & Traders (Inc.) 
| the Commission's agent will, at the com- 
|pletion of the tabulations at his office, 











furnish each importer a brief statement | 


identifying the data tabulated for the par- 

| ticular concern. The importer may, if he 
so desire, make a copy of the data ob- 
tained by the Commission's agent. 


S 


The two New York key stations of the National Broadcasting Company, 
WEAF and WJZ, are synchronizing with the other stations, under experimental 
The Commission at the same time announced other decisions as 

+ 


quests construction permit, 1,420 ke., 19 
hours per week; also automatic frequency 
control. 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., New York City, requests modification 
of licensé to increase power from 500 to 1 kw. 


KFLV, Rockford Broadcasters, Inc., Rock- 
ford, Ill., requests modification of license to 
increase hours of operation from dividing 
with WHBL to simultaneous day operation 
with WHBL, share with WHBL at night. 


KFH, Radio Station KFH Co., Wichita, 
Kans., requests modification of license to 
increase hours of operation from sharing 
with WOQ to unlimited. 


WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Corp.., 
Cleveland, Ohio, requests modification of 
license to change frequency from 610 to 
590 kc.; increase hours of operation from 
daytime only to unlimited. 

The Empire Broadcast Corp., Alexandria, 
Va., requests construction permit, 1,539 kc., 
350 w., 1 a. m. to 6 a. m. daily. 

The Empire Broadcast Corp. of Virginia, 
Glen Allen, Va., requests construction per- 
mit, 1,539 ke., 330 w., 1 a. m. to 6. a. m. 
daily. 

The Empire Broadcast Corp. of Virginia, 
Falmouth, Va., requests construction per- 
mit, 3,256 ke., 500 w., 1 a. m. to 6 a. m. 
daily. Requests construction permit, 4,795 
ke., 500 w., 1 a. m. to 6 a. m. daily. 


Application denied: 


WGBS, General Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York City, denied authority to operate 
until 11 p. m., E. S. T., on evening of April 
30, in order to broadcast political speeches. 

Action on Examiner’s reports (action 
taken April 27, 1931): 

Boston Broadcasting Co. Boston, Mass., 
application for renewal of license denied, 
sustaining Chtef Examiner Yost. Applica- 
tion for “modification of license so as to 
have unlimited time, denied—sustaining 
Chief Examiner Yost. 

C. Merwin Dobyns, Long Beach, Calif. 
application for unlimited time, from shar- 
ing with KPSN, Pasadena, granted, sus- 
taining Examiner Pratt. 

Pasadena Star News Publishing Co., Pasa- 
dena, Calif., application for renewal of li- 
cense sharing time with KGER on 1,360 
with 1 kw power, denied, effective April 
30, sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

WHEC-WABO, Hickson Electric Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; WHP, WHP, Inc., Harris- 
burg. Pa.: WOKO, WOKO, Inc., Albany, N. 
Y.; WCAH, Commercial Radio Service Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, granted extension to July 
1, 1931, of special authorization to operate 
simultaneously on frequency 1,430 ke. 


Broadcasting applications: 


WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corp., 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., license to 
cover construction permit issued Nov. 21, 
1930, for change in equipment. 

WMIL, Arthur Faske, 1525 Pitkin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued Dec, 15, 1930, to move 
station from Long Beach, N. Y., to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., modifica- 
tion of construction permit amended to 
request extension of completion and com- 
mencement of construction. 

WBBL, Grace Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Va., construction permit 
to install new transmitter. 

The Starr Piano Company, Richmond, Ind., 
construction permit amended to request 
1,500 ke. instead of 1,120 kc., 100 w. instead 
of 500 w., and share with WKBV instead 
of unlimited. 

KWLC, Luther College, 600 Hill Street, 
Decorah, Iowa, license to cover construction 
permit granted Dec. 19, 1930, for change in 


equipment. 
KLX, The Tribune Publishing Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., construction permit to make 


changes in equipment. 

Evening Herald & Morning News, Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., construction permit amended 
to request 1,210 ke. instead of 1,390 kc. 

KGEK. Beehler Electric Equipment Co., 
Yuma, Colo., modification of construction 
permit to increase power from 50 w. to 
100 w. and extend commencement and com- 
pletion dates to May 5, 1931, and June 25, 
1931, respectively (construction permit is- 
sued Feb, 13, 1931). 


SS————————____ 


Cotton Shippers 
Ask President’s 


Aid for Industry 


American Association Says 
Export Trade Has Greatly 
Reduced Since Adoption 
Of Farm Board Policy 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


enterprise through which the country has 
been developed and made to prosper. 

Particularly are the Farm Board’s pol- 
icies uneconomic because their purpose 
is to destroy efficient channels of dis- 
tribution, and to obstruct market outlets 
in a futile attempt to hold values above 
a competitive basis. 

They are destructive of agriculture be- 
cause they tend, in an acute way, to con- 
fine the markets available to the United 
States cotton farmer or to United States 
consumers, when normal production ex- 
ceeds Unite@ States consumption by 
double. 


They are harmful to the producer in 
that they result in the accumulation of 
unwanted surplus stocks which act as a 
check on price advances. 


They are contrary to the basis of 
United States enterprise because they in- 
ject the Government into business in 
competition and conflict with more effi- 
cient methods, thus restricting market 
outlets and ka the cost of han- 


dling. 


Cotton Exports Decline 


Under the Federal Farm Board's pol- 
\iecies the export market for American 
cotton has shrunk materialy, world con- 
sumption of American cotton having 
dropped 2,053,000 bales, while world con- 
sumption of foreign growths increased 
by 1,400,000 in 1929-30. 

In the first six months of 1930-31, 
world consumption of American cotton 
dropped to 5,200,000 bales, while 5,800,000 
bales of foreign-grown cotton were con- 
sumed. 


| These figures compare with consump- 
jtion in 1928-29, before the Farm Board 
began operations, of 15,076,000 bales of 
American cotton, and only 10,800,000 bales 
of foreign-grown cotton. 


Such rapid and wholesale loss of markets 
for American cotton not only undermines 
the economic status of the United States 
cotton producer, but of banker, property 
owner and business man generally and 
jeopardizes the international trade balance 
of the United States. 


Conclusions Reached 


After mature study by its economic 
committee, the American Cotton Shippers 
Association, with all the earnestness at its 
command, asserts— 


That the repeal of the Federal Agricul- 
tural Act, or at least the withdrawal of the 
Government, through the Farm Board, 
\from all and every participation in the 
merchandising of cotton, from all further 
attempts at stabilization and control, and 
from all and every attempt to valorize the 
commodity, is essential to the reopening 
|of the now obstructed channels of trade; 


That a readjustment of the Federal tar- 
iff so as to encourage cotton consuming 
countries to create credits in the United 
| States, against which they may purchase 
American grown cotton, is most desirable. 


| That the development of new uses and 
new and larger market outlets for United 
States grown cotton is necessary to the 
farmer, and to that end the Federal Gov- 
ernment should so strengthen the United 
States Department of Agriculture as to 
enable it to establish a low cost, high 
quality cotton demonstration station in 
each important cotton growing section of 
the United States; to consistently en- 
courage the use of better seed; to develop 
and apply more effective methods of boll 
weevil extermination; to qualify its agents 
to adequately advise producers as to the 
| suitability of lands for cotton and other 
production; to cooperate fully with the 
Department of Commerce in developing 
new markets and new uses for cotton and 
to enable it to aid the farmer in  pro- 
ducing better cotton at a lower cost by 
increasing the lint yield per acre and per 
unit of labor, thus assuring greater abiliéy 
to meet the competition of foreign pro- 
ducers. 


Substitute Policies 


While price depression is harmful, the 
hurt is temporary. 

Loss of export markets to competitive 
producers abroad results in permanent 
harm, not only to the cotton producers 
|of the United States, but to business in 
general, to property owners and to the 
Nation’s profit making enterprise as a 
whole. 

At the next Congress substitutes for the 
Farm Board's policies will be proposed. 

With all the earnestness at its com- 
mand, the American Cotton Shippers As- 
sociation pleads for a thorough investiga- 
tion of every such proposal in order to 
make known its economic effect in advance 
of attempts to adopt additional legislation. 

Another such mistake as the Federal 
Farm Board would, in all probability, per- 
manently destroy the occupations of 1,000,- 
000 of the 2,000,000 cotton producers at 
| present employed. 


Land Transfer in Growth 
| Of Power Unit Explained, # 








[Continued from Page 7.] 


You said you couldn't answer the question. 
Now, is the reasOn you can’t answer the 
question that you cannot remember, you 
don't know, or that you consider it isn’t 
pertineny? 

A. I vconsider it isn’t pertinent. 

Q. Then, you do know? 

A. I dec!ine to answer. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, that 
seems to be admissible, Mr. Harriman. I 
don’t see why it is not, since you hare 
been answering the other questions readily. 
Mr. Chief Ci isel, do vou insist on an ane 
swer to that auestion? 

Mr. Healy: Yes. I think it is a perfectly 
proper quest’cn. 
| Commissioner McCulloch: Read the orig- 
inal question. 

(The questicn was read.) 

The Witness: My recollection is that 
|there was an understending with Mr. 
|Beown that if we wanted the stock we 
could have it for @ consideraiion to be 
later decerrained. 

By Mr. Heaiy: 

Q. That understanding was between Mr. 
| Brown 9n one side and who on the other? 
| A. Chace end I. 
| Publication of excerpts from tran- 
| script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of April 30. 





Ohio Governor Approves 
| Aeronautics Code Measure 


CoLumsBus, OHIO, April 28. 


Governor George White has signed the 
second aeronautics code bill (H. 691) passed 
by the Legislature. The first measure 
passed (H. 118) was vetoed, and after a 
conference between the Governor and 
Representative Earle L. Johnson, author 
| of the bill, a new one was introduced and 
passed, eliminating the features which the 
Governor had found objectionable. 





e 








efested itself later in these sections than in 


_ Measure Permits Operations on 


eyes shall be open to the inspection of 
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Volume of Trade ‘Bonds of Land Banks Declared |Bonus Payment Composers Denied Copyrights Few Changes 


In Minneapolis | 


| 


Area Is Reduced Federal Farm Loan Board Concurs in Inter- 


pretation Submitted by Private Counsel 


- —— e 


Federal Reserve Bank Says_ 


: ,| The Federal Farm Loan Board has|word “Provided’”) which prescribes the 

Bank Debits and Country | given its official concupfence in the Opin- | liabilities of the several rae to each 

Check Clearings Indicate | > Xitel inad bent se the gout | the aks te comes ound by any of 

Continued Dullness eg SE ey le 

| , v in this pro- 

A eee has taken from the beginning of the sys- | vision means the losses incurred by Phe 

MINNEAPOLIS, Mrnn., April 28—Business | tem’s operation. | banks of the principal or interest on the 

in the ninth Federal reserve district com-| In a letter from Chester Morrill, Sec- | bonds of a defaulting bank for which they 

tinued in the first half of April to be in) retary and General Counsel of the Board, |are made liable under the preceding pro- 

smaller volume than a year ago, according | addressed to Alexander Brown & Sons; | visions of the section. These losses as 

to the evidence of bank debits and country |The National City Company; Harris, | between the banks themselves are imposed 

check clearings, it is stated in the monthly | Forbes & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Guar-|by the act exclusively upon the solvent 

review of the Federal Reserve Bank of/ anty Company of New York, and Brown | banks of the system. and are apportioned 

Minneapolis, just issued. (The preliminary | Brothers Harriman & Co.,a group of dis-| among them (“ assessed” against them) by 

summary for the month appeared in the) tributors of lamd bank bonds, the imter- | the Federal Farm Loan Board in propor- 

issue of April 17.) pretation of the act reached by attorneys | tion to the amount of farm loan bonds 

The mixed farming areas have recently | for the investment houses is confirmed. | which each may have outstanding at the 
been showing more pronounced decreases 
of bank debits, the review shows, due to} 
the fact that the business decline mani-| 








The letter was written with the approval time of such assessment. This appor- 
and sanction Of the Federal Farm Loan | tionment among the several banks of their 
Board, Mr. Morrill stated orally April | losses, whether of principai or of interest, 
28, and so represents both the conclusion | is of no concern to the bondholder, to 
of the Board and of its counsel. |whom all the banks are indiscriminately 
Mr. Morrill’s letter follow in full text: | liable, both for defaulted interest and for 
“Gentlemen: Im accordance with your | any deficit upon principal. 
request I have examined the opinion Of! Under section 17 (g) of the act, the 
Messrs. Hughes, Schurman and Dwight. | Federal Farm Loan Board is given fur- 
| dated April 18, 1931, in regard to the legal ther authority in connection with the ad- 
liability of Federal land banks for Federal justment of losses between banks sum- 
farm loan bonds of such banks. marily to enforce its assessments as to 
“In the course of the performance of my | interest by requiring the land banks forth- 
Official duties as Secretary and General! with to pay to any particular land bank 
Counsel of the Federal Farm Loan Board | their equitable proportion of any sums 
I have, as you know, made a careful study | advanced by such bank for the payment 
| of the provisions of the act upon which | of coupons. 
an answer to this question must be based.! 9 summarize: The security available 
; and I fully concur in the interpretation | ;, any holder of a farm loan bond is (a) 
Placed upon the Farm Loan Act in this| the pledged assets of the issuing bank 


opinion. |held as collateral security for its bonds 
Act Is Administered | (b) the primary liability of the issuing 


Inder Th I bank upon both intgrest and eer 
Under This Interpretation and (c) the joint and several liability o 
“I may say, in this ee that from all other Federal land banks, to the full 
the beginning of the system the Federal extent of their unpledged assets, for the 
Farm Loan Board has consistently inter- 


one-crop regions. 
The district summary of banking fol- 
lows in full text: | 


Loans and Investments 


The bank call of March 25, 1931, dis- 
closed the fact that member bank loans 
and investments decreased $5,000,000, or! 
less than 1 per cent, during the first quar- 
ter of the year. The decrease was entirely | 
im ryre] member banks, which reported a 
reduction of $15,000,000 in loans ang in- 
vestments, whereas city memver banks re- 
ported an increase of nearly $10,000,000. 

At county banks, both loans to custom- 
ers and investment holdings decreased 
during the quarter, but investment hold- 
ings continued to be slightly larger than 
loans to customers. Of the customers’ 
loans at country banks, there was an in- | 
crease in loans on securities and a de- 
crease in real estate loans and other cus- 
tomers’ loans. 

The decrease in investment holdings was 
Partly in securities and partly in com- 


| 


full amount of the defaulted interest upon 
his bond and for the full amount of- any 


mercial paper and acceptances, while | preted and administered the Federal Farm ; Reactant therect, 
brokers’ loans increased slightly. At city | Loan Act in accordance with the concep- = pn tel ge aie iaeed ie an @xe 
banks, loans to customers increased $9.- | tion of legal liability of the banks ex- : 


amination of the legislative history of the 
act. 

The report of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, submitted by 
| Senator Hollis on Feb. 15, 1916 (64 Cong. 
1st Sess. Sen. Rep., Vol. 1, No. 144), recom- 
mending the enactment of bill S. 2986, 
from which the Federal Farm Loan Act 
was derived, and which contained the 
identical language last above quoted from 
section 21 of the act defining the liability 
of the banks to the bondholders and to 
each other, stated as ¢o the security of 
bondholders: 

Farm Loan Bonds Secured by Mortgages: 
Every Federal land bank guarantees the pay- 
;}ment of every bond and coupon issued by 
every other Federal land bank. This gives 
them a broad imsurance. Section 24 (Re- 
port, p. 5.) 

Strength of the Bonds: It és obvious that 
the first requisite of a long-term bond, bear- 
ing a low rate of interest, is its security. Ev- 
ery reasonable safeguard is provided in the 
bill. (Report. p 6.) 

Security of Bonds 
is secured as follows 

1. By the capital, reserves, and earnings 
of the land bank which issues it 

2. By the capital, reserves, and earnings of 
the 11 other land banks. 

3. By the collective security of all the mort- 
gages in its division * * * of the land bank. 
the mortgages pledged being at least equal 
in amount to the outstanding bonds. (Re- 
port, p. 7.) 

Attractiveness of the Bonds as an Invest- 


500,000 during the quarter as a result of 
veterans’ loans. Total investment holdings 
of city member banks remained unchanged 
during the quarter. Increases in holdings 
of securities by city banks were offset by 
decreases in brokers’ loans and commercial 
Paper. 


pressed in this Opinion.” 

The opinion of Messrs. Hughes, Schur- 
/man and Dwight, referred to in Mr. Mor- 
rill’s letter, follows in full text: 

Dear Sirs: Im reply to your inquiry as 
to the nature and extent of the liability | 
of Federal land banks on farm loan bonds, | 
our opinion is as follows: 

The Federal Farm Loan Act (Act of| 
July 17, 1916, 39 Stat. 360), provides in} 
Section 13 that every Federal land bank} 
shall have power, among other things, ‘‘to| 
issue, subject to the approval of the Fed- | 
eral Farm Loan Board, and to sell farm | 
loan bonds of the kinds authorized in this 
2 

Sections 18 and 19 prescribe the applica- 
tion to be made by Federal land banks} 


Banking Developments. 


Banking developments during the four 
weeks ending April 15 have been of rela- 
tively small significance. At city banks, 
there was a small increase in loans to cus- 
tomers, bringing the total to the highest 
level in three years for this time of year. 
Other invested funds of city banks re- 
mained practically unchanged at the same 
level as a year ago. However, the a 
position of the investment portfolio of city 
banks was quite different from a year ago,|to the Federal Farm Loan Board for 
with security holdings $20,000,000 larger, | approval of such issues and require, upon 
loans to brokers $16,000,000 smaller, amd | such approval, the deposit by the issuing 
minor decreases in holdings of commercial] | bank with the farm loan registrar, as 
paper and acceptances. collateral security for the bonds isued, of 

Deposits of city banks continued to in- | approved first mortgages or United States 
crease during the four weeks ending April | Government bonds, or both, not less in 
15, and on the latter date were $44,000,- | aggregate amount than the land bank 
000 larger than a year ago, and the largest | secured thereby. 


on record for the date. This increase in Liability of Land Banks | 


deposits was contrary to the seasonal 
To Bondholders Stated 


movement at this time of year. All classes 
Section 21 of the Act defines the liability | 


of deposits were larger than a year ago, 
i i ses ein ti 
aon > ae neh meine of the Federal land nks to the holders | ment: A bond of the undoubted security pos- 
e ‘| of bonds and the liabilities of the several sessed by the farm loan bonds above de- 
banks to each other with respect to such | 8cribed should prove a most attractive in- 


Effect of Veterans’ Loans. 
The latter includes cashiers’ checks out- vestment. Since all the bonds are guaran- 
bonds. | teed by all the land banks they should sell 


tre diate 6 umes oe oceeee] This section provides that every farm | on practically the same basis throughout the 

siderable volume of veterans’ loan checks | 10an bond issued by any a See 

which have not yet been cashed. With bank “shall also contain in the face there- 
‘of | 5 of a certificate signed by the Farm Loan 


the deposits of city banks materially | ~ommissioner te the efet that *= * ° 


larger than a year ago, and loans and i 
inv vy sli , all Federal land banks are liable for the 
investments only slightly larger than last payment of each bond.” 


year’s figures, the city banks had an un- . ; aia 
Usually large volume of idle funds which 4,7. Yanks to. the bondholders and. as 
were being carried temporarily in cor-|0f the banks to — 

between themselves with respect to both | 


respondent bank 1 5 ; inal 
a banks pec nl almost no | the interest — ~~ —— of _ —— 
i ites eee ; ~~ | are set forth im the following prov S| 
change in deposits during March, but their contained in the same section (21): 


pverage deposits in March were 9 per Every Federal land bank Issuing farm loan 


Every farm loan bond 


country. * * (Report, p. 7.) 


Act Seeks to Equalize 
Rates of Interest 


The framers of the act are thus re- 
vealed as appreciating the important part 
played by the guaranty of the bonds by 
all the banks in carrying out the purposes 
of the legislation. One of these purposes, 
as expressed in the title to the act, is 
“to equalize rates of interest upon farm 
loans.” As this Senate report points out, 


ent smaller than in March last Ye@P.| ponds shall be primarily liable therefor, and the liability on the bonds of each bank by 
The smallest decreases were in rural Min-_ shall also be liabie, upon presentation low ce tikes aaa GOR be neon 
nesot: nd the portions Jisconsin an farm loan bond coupons, for interest pay- : ns | 
Michi lyin with im = _— t ane ments due upon any farm loan bonds is- &N equal selling price for the bonds of all 

eS Te See Se Sere sued by other Federal land banks and re- (the banks. This in turn facilitates the 


Country member banks reduced their 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve Bank 
Slightly during the four weeks ending 
April 15, but were borrowing $900,000 more 
on the latter date than a year ago. Banks 
in the eastern half of the district were 
borrowing about as much on April 15 as 
they were last year, and banks in the 
western half of the district were borrow- 
ing more than a year ago. 


Branch Banking Bill 
Is Approved in Ohio 


maining unpaid im consequence of the de- 
fault of such other land banks; and every | 
such bank shall likewise be liable for such 
portion of the principal of farm loan bonds 
so issued as shall not be paid after the 
assets of any such other land banks shall 
have been liquidated and distributed; pro- 
vided, that such losses, if any, either of in- 
terest or of principal, shall be assessed by 
the Federal Farm Ioan Board against solvent 
land banks liable therefore in proportion to 
the amount of farm loan bonds which each 
may have outstanding at the time of such 
assessment. 
The above-quoted language preceding 


equalization of interest rates to borrowers, 
which is one of the expressed objects of 
the law. 

Reference may also be made to the re- 
port of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency for the House of Representatives 
(67 Cong. 4 Sess. House Rep. Vol. 1, No. 
1478) submitted by Mr. McFadden on 
Jan. 30, 1923, recommending the passage 
of the bill (H. R. 14041) amending th 
|Federal Farm Loan Act by providing} 
| among other things, for the issue by the 
the word “provided” defines the liability | Federal land banks of consolidated bonds. 
of the banks to the bondholders. It im-j|Of these bonds (described in the act as 
poses upon each Federal land bank, in| “the joint and several obligation of the 
addition to the primary liability upon its | 12 Federal land banks”) the report states: 
own bonds, an absolute liability with re- “This adds no ultimate obligation to the 
spect to the bonds of every other Federal | banks, but it is thought probable that by 
land bank. In the case of the interest | making the bond standard so that there 
| coupons, the liability is for the full amount | shall be ultimately but one Federal farm 
of such coupons and arises immediately | loan bond, signed by the Farm Loan Com- 
on presentation of such coupons follow- | missioner and the Secretary of the Board, 
ing default by the issuing bank. It is aj and such bond reciting on its face the 
joint and several liability of all the banks | fact that it is the joint and several obli- 
to the bondholder for such coupons. In/} gation of all the banks, the bonds may 
the case of the principal of the bonds, the| be rendered somewhat more attractive 
liability is for the full amount of any def-/| from an investment standpoint, and any 
icit remaining wumpaid after liquidation | discrimination between the bonds of the 
of the defaulting bank and distribution | several banks rendered impossible.” (Re- 
of its assets, amd it arises immediately | port p. 8) 
upon such liquidation and distribution.| This statement, to the effect that the 
And, like the liability upon the coupons, | ultimate obligations of the banks would be 
it is a joint and several liability to the/|no greater upon consolidated bonds than 
bondholder by all the banks for the em-| upon the farm loan bonds already au- 
| tire deficit. | thorized, seems fully justified by the terms 

Following this definition of the liability | of the act. In substance the ultimate 
of the banks to the bondholders, there is | liability of the banks is the same in both 
the further clause (commencing with the cases. | 


County-wide Seale 


Co_umesvus, Onto, April 28. 
The bill (H. 235) providing for county- | 
wide branch banking in Ohio has been 
signed by the Governor. Section 710-73 
of the General Code, as amended by the 
new act, follows in full text: 
Section 710-73. The books and records, 
except books and records of deposit and 
trust, of every bank, at all reasonable 


ery stockholder. All books and records 
of the bank shall be kept at all times in 
the bank. No branch bank shall be es- 
tablished until the consent and the ap- 
proval of the superintendent of banks has 
been first obtained, and no bank shall 
establish a branch bank in any place other 
than that designated in its articles of | sed seri 
incorporation, except in a city or village a ee 
contiguous thereto, or in other parts of 
the county or counties in which the mu- 


Continued Gain in Savings Deposits _ | 
nicipality containing the main bank is | . 
located. If such consent and approval is | Shown in Kansas City Reserve Area 


refused, an appeal may be taken there- | 
from in the same manner as is provided | 
in section 710-45 of the General Code. 


U. S. TREASURY 





| Kansas City, Mo., April 28—For the 
third consecutive month there was an in- 
| crease during March in sayings deposits 
and number of savings accounts in the re- 
ST ATE MENT porting banks of the Tenth Federal Re- 
serve District, according to 4 a, re- 
| view of the Federal Reserve Bank 0: an- 

Agee 6. Made Publis Agel 1, Het | sas City, just released for publication. 
Receipts | Portland cement mills in the district 


| tarded plowing, planting, and cultivation 
| somewhat, but supplied soil moisture which 
by mid-April was generally sufficient. April 
1 pasture conditions in most States were 
above a year ago or the five-year average. 
| Corn planting was well under way by 
| April 20 in the Southern third of the 
district. 

Farm field work has progressed faster | 





; esa eo 666.23 | produced more cement in March than in/than usual with a tendency toward an| 
Geneeet irecas receipts: ™ yo month since last October. increased acreage in this district of corn, 
Income t@X........-.....--.. 662,035.32 | Yoans and discounts at 56 reporting | oats, grain sorghums, and potatoes. Some 
Miscellaneous internal reve- | |. 9 54 | banks in leading cities of the district de-| reduction in the Spring wheat acreage is| 
Miscellancous teceipts 2.1.2... «| 30540186 | clined 3.7 per cemt in the five weeks be-| indicated. Winter wheat has made un-| 
——_———— | tween March 11 and April 15. During the/| usually rapid growth, with some damage | 

Total ordinary receipts ...... $2,985.373.95 | same period member banks reduced their | reported in Kansas from cut worms and) 
a oe oe ar reRcnennre 306 191:900-22 | indebtedness at the reserve bank 20.7 per | wheat straw worms. A larger than usual | 


| cent, leaving an imdebtedness on April 15, 
| of $8,935,387, the smallest total for the 
| corresponding date of any year since 1925. 


| survival of chinch bugs, due to the mild 
| Winter, is reported. | 


Grain Prices Unchanged. 


see ve +s $399,219,650.50 


WOGed oc cisrevenceccecs 
Expenditures 


General exponent o-- echt 3.453.208.08 Weather Conditions Favorable. : Grain prices showed little change in 
eee LOM 50.0... EE Lge Se ST ee ee af Geer eae capes i 
anmama Cana tees ees ra 3,251.80 ©xt: » © 
Operations in special accounts 33,001.84 Weather conditions continued favorable | cluding livestock, advanced somewhat in 
Adjusted - service certificate 7 to agriculture during March although aj March, but a reaction in the first two 
Cie sipvice fetirement fund).  ses'ag. | blizzard in the final week of the month | weeks in April reduced values on most 
Investment of trust funds.... 375,810.86 | Caused considerable loss, through death items to or below the March 1 level. The! 


Total ordinary expenditures $6 580 526.15 
e pther public debt expenditures 10,192,256.25 
lance today 382,446,868.10 


shee eeeee ee eewesee s+ $099,019,650.50 





|and shrinkage, of livestock in Eastern 
Colorado, Westerm Kansas, and Western 
Nebraska. An improved demand for farm 


| March advance in fed wooled lambs has 
been well maintained. 


Total .... 





tained to be worthless and charged off 
during the year. | 
000 item upon a ground which the Board, 
we think rightly, declared to be untenable. 
The Board allowed this $110,000 and in- 
creased 
$51,993.85. 
inferentially disallowed, not, it would seem, | 
because it had already been charged off | 
| as a specific bad debt item, for the Board 
was expressly seeking to follow the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit | 
} in Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. v.| 
| Commissioner, 29 Fed. (2d) 339. 


| supra, discloses that its action was taken 
| because it appeared that this balance of, 
| $49,466.61 represented amounts included in | 
| petitioner's bills 
1920, while the $2,527.24 allowed repre- 
| sented bills,receivable taken in 1921. 
|are unable to preceive any legal basis for 
the distinction made. 
|that the petitioner 
| titled to credit upon its income-tax return | 
for bad debts and lost or doubtful paper 
of $161,993.85, 
account amounting, Dec. 31, 1921, to $10,- 
681,182.60. 


Obligations of Entire System| Ty Purchase of | On Bankruptcy of Publishers [Ty Bank Laws 


Bank Is Taxable Sale by Trustee Allowed With Certain Condi-| Of South Dakota 


Effect of Change to Reserve 


System Construed; Losses 
On Debts Held Eligible 
To Deduction 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


He disallowed the $110,- | 


it by $2,527.24 taken from the 
The balance of $49,466.61 was | 


An inspection of its quoted language, 
receivable on Dec. 31, 
We | 
It is beyond dispute | 
was reasonably en- 


out of a bills receivable | 


The taxpayer insists that, having at- 


| tempted to change to a reserve for bad, 
debt basis in harmony with the law and 
Treasury regulations as they were under- | 
stood to exist at that time, it should be 
| allowed to deduct this sum of $161,993.85 in 
its income tax return for 1921 on that 
theory; otherwise, 
lowed to take as a deduction all debts as- 
certained to be worthless in that year 
whether the same were charged off or not. 


that it should be al- 


Case Considered in Point 
We think the case falls directly within 


the reasoning and language of the First 
Circuit in Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
v. Commissioner, supra, in which we fully 
| concur: 


“As already stated, it is now conceded 


that the tax authorities were correct in 
ruling that the Trust Company was not 
; entitled both to deduct the $87,500 above 
referred to as a bad debt, and also to 
make 
serve; 
tax authorities 
the $87,500 to the proposed addition to 
the reserve. 


an addition of 
but it does 


$200,000 to its re- 
not follow that the 
should not have added 


Taxpayers’ rights are not 
under the conditions here involved, to be 


determined on merely technicak grounds. 
The provision for this reserve first ap- 


peared in this Act of 1921. The Trust 


Company’s real rights were not to be de- 


stroyed because of its initial failure to 
put its claim on the technically proper 
ground, under this new provision.” 

If $51,993.85 be substituted for $87,500, 
and $110,000 for $200,000, the language 


quoted applies literally to the case at 
bar. 
The only argument addressed to this 


conclusion by counsel for appellee is this: 

“The determination of the Board of Tax 
Appeals that the petitioner was not en- 
titled to a greater deduction from income 
than $112,527.24 as a reasonable addition 
to a reserve for bad debts for 1921 is not 
reviewable on this appeal.” 


It is not our purpose to depart from the 
well-established rule that, where the Board 
of Tax Appeals has exercised its dis- 
cretion on legal and reasonable grounds, 
we may not and should not substitute our 
discretionary judgment for that of the 
tax authorities. But here the inconsist- 
ency of the distinction made by the Board 
appears aS a legal conclusion from the 
facts found. It is not sufficient merely 
to declare a conclusion reasonable. There! 
must be in the facts support for that 
conclusion. This order of redetermination 
must be reversed. 


Taxable Status of Bonus 


Concerning the second question involved 
in this review the Board of Tax Appeals 
in its opinion said: 


“The remaining issue relates to the de- 
ductibility in the year 1923 of an item of 
$94,807.73, representing an amount paid 
to the Nebraska National Bank of 
Omaha. In that year the petitioner took 
over certain assets and liabilities of the 
Nebraska National Bank of Omaha and 
paid to the la‘ter bank the amount in dis- 
pute as a bonus. The petitioner contends 
that the amount is deductible as an ex- 
pense of the year in which it was paid. 
It is argued that the expenditure did not 
résul€*in the acquirement of any capital 
asset that he petitioner could set up in 
its books and should therefore be allowed 
as a deduction; that it might properly be 
classified as an advertising expense. 


“In computing the taxable income of 
any year a taxpayer is permitted to take 
only the deductions specified by the stat- 
ute. The expenditure in question does 
not come within any of such deductions. 
Clearly it was not an ordinary and nec- 
essary expense of the year 1923. It was 
paid out in connection with a capital 
transaction, the purchase of assets and 
liabilities. The petitioner itself desig- 
nated the amount as a ‘bonus’ paid to 
the liquidated bank. The benefit, if any, 
resulting to the petitioner was certainly 
of a capital nature. The fact that the 
banking laws prohibited the petitioner 
from including the assets in its capital 
does not change its character. The dis- 
allowance of the deduction by the re- 
spondent was not in error.” 


Not a Necessary Expense 


The allowance of the deduction claimed 
can be made, if at all, under the provi- 
sions of section 234(a)(1) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 above quoted. It appears that 
in 1923 petitioner, in effect, purchased 
the business of the Nebraska National 
Bank of Omaha, Nebr., and assumed cer- 
tain of its liabilities. It allowed to the 
Nebraska National Bank, which was 
about to liquidate, a so-called bonus of 


covenant 


tions; Ruling Defines Rights of Parties 


{Continued from Page 6.] 


to mine, quarry or 


Scranton Coal Co., 239 Fed. 603; 


P. C. Tomson & 


N. H. 383; 


Breckenridge Asphalt Co. v. Rich- 


89 N. C. 31. 


The difference between the*English and | 


American decisions lies in the fact that 


our courts have allowed rescission where 


there has been a failure on the part of 


the grantee or 
ance with his Obligation 
property conveyed productive, while 


the 
the 


to render 


English courts have refused to allow it 
except for fraud. 
In Neenan v. Otis Elevator Co., 194 


Fed. 414, there was an assignment to the 


Otis Elevator Company “its successors and | 
}composers cannot object 


assigns” of “the entire, right, title and 
interst” of the owner of certain patents 


with an agreement 
should “proceed with reasonable diligence | 
to test the apparatus ‘ 
test 


that 


* and if such 


results satisfactorily, within 


further reasonable time as is convenient, 
to put said apparatus into practical use” 


and 


should 


Otis Elevator Company failed to 


The trial court, in spite 


the contract (p. 417): 


fiduciary relation * * 


“While they were not formally in 


* the scope of their 


obligation is fairly to be interpreted with 


an eye upon the fact that his profits | 


would come from their use of the prop- 


erty he had conveyed. At leas} he had a 


commercial interest in the property * * *.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$94,807.73, for the purpose, it asserts, of | 


securing “favorable contact with the de- 
positors of the liquidating bank.” 


This payment was obviously not an or- 
dinary and necessary expense incurred in 
carrying on the business of petitioner 
within the meaning of section 234 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. We think the order 
of the Board with respect to this item 
should be sustained. The order of rede- 
termination for deficiency in tax for the 
year 1923 is affirmed; that for the year 
1921 is vacated and the case is remanded 
to the Board of Tax Appeals for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 


slightly less than the usual seasonal 
amount, but 9.3 per cent smaller than in 
March, 1930. Wholesale trade increased 
seasonally, but was substantially less than 
in March, 1930. 

Production in all lines, except zinc ore, 
was larger than in February but under 
that for March, 1930. Building operations 


The dollar volume of sales at 37 de-|in March this year were approximately 
land on a share rental basis is reported.| partment stores in the district during | one-half as large 
Frequent rains the forepart of April re-| March was larger than in February by! month last year? 


as in the corresponding 


| 





such that 
jects of the contract.” 
Blyn Shoes, Inc., 246 N. Y. at page 346, 
or it “must be so fundamental and per- 
vasive as to result in substantial frustra- 
tion.” Buffalo Builders Supply Co. v. Reeb, | 
247 N. Y. at page 175. 


Attempted Sale of 


Copyrights Supported 
In our opinion a rescission could only be| son, Berlin & Snyder Co., but 
decreed in the case at bar e , 
been a gross failure to work the copy- 
rights, which has nowhere been indicated. 
Moreover, such a drastic remedy as re- 
scission has often been withheld and an 
equitable lien upon the subject matter in-| 
volved has been substituted even where 
rescission might have been allowed. This 
is illustrated in various cases where con- 
veyances of land have been made in con- 
Sideration of maintenance and stipport. 
Rescission has sometimes been granted 
because of a fundamental breach of the 
contract on the part of the grantee. 
208 Ala. 219; Russell v. 
Robins, 247 Ill. 510; Maddox v. Maddox, 
135 Ky. 594; Grant v. Bell, 26 R. I. 288; 
Sweeny v. 
other cases the relief afforded has been 
through the imposition of an equitable | 
lien upon the property conveyed, enforc- 
ible at the suit of the grantor. 
v. Daly, 266 Fed. 1009; Chase v. Peck, 21 
N. Y. 581; Stehle v. Stehle, 39 App. Div. 
440; Webster v. Cadwallader, 133 Ky. 500; 
Simons v. Shaffer, 98 Kan. 725; Patton v. 
Nixon, 33 Or. 159; Abbott v. Sanders, 80 
Vt. 179; Morgan v. Loomis, 78 Wis. 594. 
The Court of Appeals of Virginia said in 
Keister v. Cubine, 101 Va. 768, when im- 
posing a lien, instead of ordering a re- 
scission and decreeing a reconveyance: 
“The power of a court of equity in a 
proper case to rescind the contract and 
restore the property to the grantor would 
certainly include the power of affording 
a less drastic relief, if the facts pointed 
consonant with 


sell v. 


to the 
equity.” 

In the case at bar, within a month after 
August 1, 1929, which was the date when 
royalty payments became due 
contract, and only about three weeks after 
the adjudication, the receiver called for 
bids and attempted to sell the copyrights. 
Any default in working the copyrights had 
not been long enough in itself to justify 
a rescission and the proposed sale cannot 
be said to have been an act that would 
“result in substantial frustration” of the! 
composer’s rights upon the record before 
We can see no justification for de- 
creeing rescission unless the transfer of 
title to the bankrupt, “its successors and 
assigns,” though absolute in form, be held 
as naught. 

It may be that the songs, or some of 
them, are worth much more than when 


us. 


Judge Coxe, writing for tihs court, af- 


firmed the decree holding that “No ra- 
tiong] rule of damages can be formulated 
upon the facts as shown” and that there 
was no adequate remedy at law. 


To allow rescission the default must be 
it “destroys the essential ob- 
Rosenwasser 


Carver, 


Puitten, 134 Va. 117. 


latter as more 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


New York, April 28—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 









Austria (GORUMMS) .....cccccecceces 14.0587 | ogy of the support and maintenance cases 
eer 4 3 1 ce cases 
Daan oles) 13.08 which have imposed a lien instead of de- 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ............ 2.9620 , ©?eing @ rescission in situations where the 
DOOM (BONE) oo cccccscccevececs 26.7741 |More drastic remedy did not seem to be 
Mngland (POUNG) .....cccccccorcece 486.4515 | warranted. Stephens v. Daly, 266 Fed. 1009; 
ene arama) te eeeseeeeeeeeee oot | Chase v. Peck, 21 N. Y. 581; Stehle v. 
Germany (reichsmark) : Se ee anced 23.8197 | Stehle, 39 App. Div. 440; Keister v. Cubine, 
Greece (drachma) ....4............ 1.2946 | 101 Va. 769. Such relief is also within the 
paneer (pongo) SU ee aaheheaasne ave 11-4083 analogy of numerous other decisions we | 
Seeds eee: oun | ha . referred to. The obligation to pay 
Norway (krone) .... 26.7741 | Toya ties accruing under the contract af- 
Poland (zloty) .... 11.1940 | ter a sale by the trustee is justified by the 
Portugal (escudo) .. 4.4935 {opinion of Jessel, M. R., in the Werder- 
Rumania (leu) ...... 5943 | man case 

MT TEONEOOS on chs csassceuasdeses 10.2533 | ; 

itis eteaeny ne eett esate tense HN Pre | The order of the District Court is re- 
Switzerland (franc) ............... 19.2644 | Versed and the proceeding is remanded 
pegemers (dinar) ey ae 1.7602 | with directions to enter an order in ac- 
ong OR aia os aca a ete 24.4553 yj i . ‘ i 
Seti Tietinaiand teas tsnneeee Hetrre4 cordance with the views expressed in this | 
China (Mexican dollar)... ....2." 22.9375 | OPinion. 

China (Yvan dollar) ........ccccees 22.6250 a 

ROR, CRON seis vos a ain wae 36.1283 | «Lh. : 

Japan (yen) Poe en se eer 49.3768 Changes Are Announced 
Singapore (dollar) . 56.0625 I S f k 
Canada (dollar) 99.9452 ‘ ~ 

Canada (do 99 9452 n Status of State Banks 
Mexico (peso) : 47.3750 Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 
Argentina (peso, gold) 71.7814 | sioner, has announced: First State Bank, 
Brazil (milreis) ......... 7.3925 |Cleveland, closed. 

Calle ARORDD 4600 cvriveveadboees 12.0667 | New York: desephy A. Broderick, Superin- 
MIRE SUOGBD. 0024 cenenvenee 65.5031 | tendent of Banks, S announced: Bank of 
Colombia (peso) ........555 96.5700 | Brocton, Brocton. Notice of intention to 
Bar SUVEr sessececccevcececeseeeeee 28.9000 | organize filed; capital, $25,000, 


signee to act in accord- | 


that company | 
such | 


in such event pay royalties | 
thereon. The test proved satisfactory, but | 
the 
make any practical use of the invention | 
for five years. 
of the absolute conveyance of the patents, | 
held that there should be a rescission of | 
the contract saying as to the parties to| 


|the promise to pay royalties. 


a) 


| ties prescribed by the contracts. 
| ingly a court of equity would decree a re- 


. | scission where the breach was so funda- 
| 


| cause the remedy at law would be inade- 


if there had 


Rus- 


But in 


Stephens 


under the 


the subject-matter of the contract pro-|they were copyrighted and it is not un-| 
ductive—if the property was a mine, a/ likely that a large part of their value iS 
drill; | due to the labor and expense laid out upon | 
if it consisted of a patent or copyright,|them by the bankrupt as entre preneur.| 
& covenant to work the patent or copy-/| The trustee in bankruptcy ought to be able 
right. Telegraph Dispatch & Intelligence | to retain for the creditors these contribu- | 
Co. v. McLean, 8 Ch. App. 658; McIntyre|tions to the copyrighted songs, as well 
v. Belcher, 14 C. B. (N. S.) 655; Brewster|as any fortuitous increment, if the right | 
v. Lanyon Zine Co., 140 Fed. 801; Neenan|of the composers to receive royalties from | 
v. Otis Elevator Co., 194 Fed. 414; Pritch- 
ard v. McLeod, 205 Fed. 24; Oscar Bar- 
nett Foundry Co. v. Crowe, 219 Fed. 450; | 
Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Transp. Co. 
v. 
Diamond Alkali Co. v. 
Co., 35 Fed. (2d) 117; Wood v. Lady Duff- 
Gordon, 222 N. Y. 88; Ellis v. Swan, 38} 
R. I. 534; Dow v. Harkin, 67 
Gillette v. Metzger Register Co., 243 Mich. | 
48; Stoddard v. Illinois, etc., Co., 275 Ill. 
199; 
ardson, 147 Ky. 834; Conrad v. Morehead, 


working the copyrights can be reasonably 
safeguarded. 


Whether or not the copyrights may 


|have become burdened with equities in| 
|favor of the composers, their title is in| 


the bankrupt estate. The assignments 
were absolute and Waterson, Berlin & 
Snyder Co. would have had no right to} 
take out the copyrights had it not, been} 
the “proprietor” within the meaning of 
the Copyright Act. Public Ledger v. New | 
York Times, 275 Fed. 562. 

In our opinion there is a middle course 
between the extreme doctrine of In re} 
Grant Richards and Barker v. Stickney,| 
supra, and the cases which have allowed | 
rescission for failure to work a_patent,' 
which we should take in the circumstances 
here. In view of the absolute terms of 
the transfer, the presence of the word 
“assigns” in the instrument of conveyance, 
and the statutory requirement that one) 
who takes out a copyright must be the 
proprietor, we see no reason to imply a 
covenant that Waterson, Berlin & Snyder | 
Co. must itself publish the songs. The} 
if the trustee 
sells the copyrights. In re Howley-Dresser | 
Co., 132 Ded. 1002. | 

But it is a different matter to say that 
the sale of the copyrights should be free 
from all equities on behalf of the com- 
posers. In ordinary circumstances, and 
between the original parties, it may be | 
that the only remedy of the composers) 
would be an action at law for breach of| 
Even be- 
tween the original parties, rescission would | 
be granted at the suit of the composers, ! 
if the publisher failed to work the copy-| 
rights in good faith, so that they might] 
so far as possible yield royalties and thus 
afford the measure of compensation, 
agreed upon. 

But even where the publisher failed to 


| work the copyrights it could not be said 


that there would be actually no remedy 
at law, for the courts allow actions at 


| law because of failure to observe such im- 


plied covenants. 


McIntyre v. Belcher, 14 
C. B. (N. S.) 655. 


The damages for the 


breach of such a covenant, however, would | 
| necessarily 


be determined by / estimates 
that at best could be no more than spec- 
ulative substitutes for the definite royal- 
Accord- 


mental as to amount to frustration, be- 


quate. 
pra. 


Neenan vy. Otis Elevator Co., su- 
A restrictive covenant affecting the 
|is granted for failure to observe it. 

It is true that the royalties on the songs 
are definitely provided t# be paid only “in 
| the event of the publication” by Water- 
where the 
words of assignment of the musical com- 
positions are absolute, it is umreasonable 
to suppose that there may be no exploita- 
tion of the songs, except by Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder Co. It seems to us 
equally unreasonable to suppose that the 
trustee may sell them free from all rights 
of the composers and thus deprive the 


latter of the only means of fixing the| 


royalties which they have been promised. 
Disposal Subject to 
Rights of Composers 


In our opinion, while the copyrights 
may be sold by the trustee, they should 
be sold subject to the right of the com- 
posers to have them worked in their be- 
half and to be paid royalties according to 
the terms of the contracts. This is in ac- 
cordance with the analogy of such de- 
cisions as Lord Strathcona Steamship Co. 
v. Dominion Coal Co. (1926) A, C. 108; 
Werderman vy. Societe Generale d'Elec- 
tricite, 19 Ch. D., 246; Murphy y. Chris- 
tian Press Ass'n Pub. Co., 38 App. Div. 
426; New York B. & N. Co. v. Hamilton, 
etc.. Co., 31 N. Y. Supp. 1060; Great Lakes 
& St. Lawrence Trans. Co. v. Scranton 
Coal Co., 239 Fed. 603; Montgomery En- 
terprises v. Empire Theatre Co., 204 Ala. 
566; Rider, Petitioner, 16 R. I. 271. 

We can*discover no justification for de- 
creeing a rescission as was done in De- 
Bekker v. Stokes, 168 App. Div. 452; af- 
firmed 248 N. Y. 598; because the facts 
here do not warrant a remedy so extreme 
and so disastrous to the bankrupt estate 
If the purchaser at the trustee’s sale 
should fail to work any copyright that he 
purchased, when it was reasonably prac- 
ticable to do so, rescission doubtless 


might be granted at the instance of the| 


composer in some future suit. 

If the trustee shall be unable within a 
reasonable time to obtain a purchaser 
who will take title subject to the terms 
mentioned, the District Court should di- 
rect a reassignment of any copyright thus 
affected upon repayment of any unearned 
advance royalties upon such copyright. 
Rescission ought to be allowed only where 
there is manifestly no purpose to render 
the copyright productive to the composer 
In the circumstances, the rights of the 
composers are satisfied by a sale subject 
to the obligation to work any copyright 
that may be sold, so far as may be rea- 
sonably practicable, and subject to the lien 
of any royalties accruing after the sale by 
the trustees and to the obligation to pay 


such royalties as provided in the royalty 
contract 


|be granted because of a fundamental 
| breach of the implied obligation to work 


| the copyrights, surely a lien may be im-| 


| posed for royalties accruing through the 
use of the copyright by a sub-vendee, for 
in no other way can the right of a com- 
poser to receive royalties be preserved in 
a case where the publisher has parted with 
title. To impose a lien, rather than to 
| deprive the estate of the bankrupt of all 


| interest in the copyrights, follows the anal- | 


use is imposed in such cases and rescission 
a. 


It a right to rescind the contract may | 





| State Superintendent Says - 


Measure Controlling De- 
posits of Closed Banks Is 
Most Constructive 


By E. A. Ruden 


Superintendent of Banks, State of 
South Dakota 


While there was a multitude of bills 
introduced attempting to amend the South 
Dakota banking laws, only those of a 
conservative and constructive character 
met with the approval of the 1931 Legis- 
lature. 

Senate Bill No. 127 limits the amount of 
closed bank funds to the combined capital 
and surplus of the depositary. This law 
was passed for the purpose of affording 
protection to the creditors of closed banks 
and to preclude the possibility of having 
the Superintendent of Banks deposit ex- 
cessive amounts of closed bank funds in 
favored banks. 

Senate Bill No. 216 changes the present 
law with reference to information that 
may be given out by the Department with 
reference to banks both open and closed. 
This bill changes the present law only to 
the extent that the Superintendent of 
Banks may, in his discretion, give out in- 
formation with reference to suspended 
institutions on such matters as he deems 
to be to the best interests of the creditors. 


Means of Liquidation 


Senate Bill No. 90, amends Section 1 of 
Chapter 57 of the Laws of 1927, providing 
a means for liquidation of the assets of 
an insolvent suspended bank by the de- 
positors thereof. The 1927 law provided 
that a petition signed by creditors repre- 
senting 85 per cent of the amount of de- 
posits and unsecured liabilities would be 
necessary in order to take a suspended 
institution over for local liquidation. The 
1931 Legislature amended the law to re- 
duce the percentage of deposits to be rep- 
resented on this petition from 85 per cent 
to 65 per cent. 

Senate Bill No. 113 amended the law 
with reference to the payment of interest 
on State funds. Under the old law the 
minimum rate of interest that could be 
charged on State deposits was 2 per cent 


{per annum. Senate Bill No. 113 provides 


that the State Board of Finance may de- 
termine the rate of interest to be paid by 
such depositaries. 


House Bill No. 188 is a new law pro- 
viding that any draft or cashier’s check 
drawn against actual existing values by 
any bank or trust company prior to its 
suspension and given in payment of 
clearings or collections and any money 
paid in the usual course of business to a 
bank for the purchase of a draft for the 
bona fide transfer of funds, are pre- 
ferred claims against the assets of the 
bank or trust company. 

This law was modeled after the Iowa 
law dealing with the same subject. My 
understanding of this matter is that the 
law does not necessarily mean that all 
| drafts and cashier's checks are preferred 
|claims, but the purpose for which given 
'and other circumstances surrounding the 
purchase of the draft and the length of 
time held before the draft is cleared will 
be taken into consideratioin in deciding 
whether or not such draft or cashier's 
check is a preferred claim. 


| Rejected Proposals 


| ‘Among the laws proposed but which 
did not receive the approval of the Legis- 
lature were: 

One proposing to raise the reserve re- 
auirements of State banks from 172 per 
|cent to 20 per cent, making it a felony 
for the Superintendent of Banks to per- 
mit a bank to operate with less than the 
legal amount of reserve required by law 
or otherwise permitting evasion of the 
banking law. 
| Another law proposed was the election 
of the Superintendent of Banks by the 
ptople instead of appointment by the 
Governor. One bill was proposed provid- 
ing for the deposit of closed bank funds 
with the State Treasurer. 


The disposition of the Legislature was 
that South Dakota had a satisfactory 
banking code and that if these laws were 
properly administered, it would afford the 
| depositors ample protection and at the 
same time not hamper legitimate bank- 
ing. The law limiting the deposit of closed 
bank funds that may be deposited in one 
bank is conceded to be the most con- 
structive law passed by the 1931 Legisla- 
ture with reference to the subject of 
banking. 


Individual Debits Increase 
In Federal Reserve System 
| Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
April 22, and just made public by the 
Board, aggregated $11,693,000,000 or 5 
per cent above the total reported for the 
preceding week and 16 per cent below the 
\total for the corresponding week of last 
year, which included but five business days 
in many of the reporting centers. 
Aggregate debtis for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $11,006,- 
000,000, as compared with $10,445,000,000 
for the preceding week and $13,165,000,000 
for the week ended April 23 of last year. 





Confederate and Drought 
| Bonds Sold in Louisiana 


Baton Rovce, La., April 28. 


Confederate Veteran bonds aggregating 
| $2,000,000 were sold April 27 to the First 
National Bank of Shreveport, La., at an 
interest rate of 42 per cent, and a pre- 
mium of $14,500, it was announced by the 
State Auditor, L. B. Baynard Jr. 

Drought relief bonds for a total amount 
of $502,000 were bid in by a syndicate 
headed by Hibernia Securities Company, 
of New Orleans, at the same interest rate 
land with a premium of $1,702. 

x ' fe 
‘Receiver of Midwest Line 


| Seeks Issue of $1,200,000 


| 
| 





| Ww. H. Bremner, as receiver of the Min- 
lneapolis & St. Louis Railroad has just 
|applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission for authority to issue $1,200,000 
| of receiver's certificates of indebtedness 

in renewal of an obligation for a like 
lamount now outstanding. (Finance 
| Docket No. 8800.) 
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UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp, 111 Broadway, New York 
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Methods of Preventing Colds 
Evaluated by Scientist + + + 





How Individuals Can Regulate Their Daily 
Lives in Order to Minimize Possibilities of 
Contracting Common Disease 





By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 
Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


HE prevention of head colds can be con- 
sidered in principle under two headings, 
first increasing the resistance of a per- 

son so that the causative agent of colds will 
not produce the disease; the second method 
is to avoid contact with people suffering 
from head colds. Both of these methods are 
easily carried out, no special apparatus or 
medicine is necessary. Both are based upon 
common sense. 

There are several ways one can increase his 
resistance to head colds. The fundamental 
principle of all of these methods is to train 
the body to adapt itself to climatic or 
weather changes. 


Suppose we consider for a moment the 
body blood vessel systems of importance in 
this connection. An artery leading to the 
skin, nose or digestive tract is like the trunk 
of a tree, it breaks up into small branches, 
then into twigs and finally flattens out into 
leaves. The leaves are the important ele- 
ment of the tree or plant. The minute blood 
channels or capillaries just beneath the sur- 
face covering epithelium of the skin, nose or 
digestive tract are comparable to the leaves 
of the tree. The blood stream can be spread 
out into a thin layer with the maximum 
amount of blood just beneath the surface, or 
if these capillaries contract there will be a 
minimum amount of blood under these sur- 
faces. In other words, man can automati- 
cally control the size of his various capillary 
systems. 


(MB 


If one is in a warm room, the skin capillary 
system contains a large amount of blood. 
Now if he steps out into the cold outside air, 
the skin capillaries contract to prevent heat 
loss from the body, The vessels of the nose 
contract and dilate after the same pattern as 
those of the skin. The capillary system of 
the digestive tract follows the opposite pat- 
tern, these vessels open up when the skin 
and nose vessels contract. 


The research laboratories of the Illinois 
State Department of Public Health have been 
studying for several years the way these big 
capillary beds are operated by the body. 
Sluggish and slow response of these blood 
vessel systems to heat and cold applied to 
the body is common in those people who are 
susceptible to head colds. The person resist- 
ant to colds usually has a well-trained and a 
perfectly coordinated vascular system. 

Diet plays an important role in this auto- 
matic controlling machinery. After eating, 
the alimentary tract requires a large amount 
of blood for digestion and absorption, hence 
the capillary beds of the digestive tract are 
dilated. The skin vessels are relatively con- 
tracted. Vitamins are necessary for the 
proper functioning of this machinery. If one 
excludes fresh fruit and leafy vegetables 
from his diet and increases the sugars and 
starchy foods, he will soon have a sluggish, 
slow, and inefficient machine. Vitamins 
keep the spark plugs clean. Too much fuel, 
like sugar and starch, smoke up the mach- 
inery. One should eat a balanced diet. He 
shouldn’t follow food fads. Meat, cereals, 
cooked and fresh vegetables and fruit make 
up a proper diet. 

If one wants to have a head cold he 
should eat the following: Cereal and coffee 
for breakfast; a piece: of chocolate cake or 
pie for lunch; and a beefsteak with potatoes 


for dinner; and he will surely put himself 
in the cold sysceptible group. 

Muscular exercise causes a redistribution 
of the blood in the vascular system. Walk- 
ing and exercise in the open air has the 
added beneficial influence of skin stimulation 
by the cold air. Hot baths followed by cold 
showers are good ways to speed up the reac- 
tion of these capillary systems. These 
health habits are now necessary because we 
live under man-made artificial conditions. It 
is not a fad. 


+ + 

If one were to live a frontier life he would 
not need to think of these things. But he 
would do the same thing every day as a part 
of his daily routine. Outdoor life, well ven- 
tilated cabin, plenty of muscular exercise 
would be a part of the day’s work. 

Some of the artificial means of increasing 
our resistance to colds have been suggested. 
Ultra-violet light has been recommended as 
& means of preventing colds. This is one 
form of skin stimulation. We artificially 
produce by physical means certain parts of 
the sunshine and apply these rays to the 
body. Overdoses increase our susceptibility 
to colds. Overdoses of ultra-violet light 
cause such skin irritation that we actually 
interfere with the controlling machinery of 
our capillary apparatus. Underdoses are 
useless. 

Under ordinary conditions little harm is 
done with ultra-violet light. It does not 
replace any of the sane methods already sug- 
gested. It can augment and aid in health if 
the other sound, healthful habits are carried 
out. One should not think he can use canned 
and artificial heat and ignore proper diet 
and personal hygiene: 

Cold vaccines have been recommended. 
The heat-killed bacteria in these vaccines 
are supposed to make one immune to colds. 
Any or all of these bacteria put into the 
nose in a living State in a healthy person 
will not cause a head cold. These bacteria 
are not the cause of head colds. Vaccines 
injected to prevent colds are one of the 
several ways of stimulating the body. They 
do not differ in principle from skin stimula- 
tion with the ultra-violet lamp. Some people 
develop a cold a few days after vaccine treat- 
ment. These people have been over-stimu- 
lated, they have less control of their auto- 
matic machinery than they had before the 
vaccine injection. All forms of artificial 
stimulation, such as antiserum, vaccine and 
ultra-violet rays are accessory factors in 
maintaining health. 

There are no short cuts to health. The 
body represents composite product of many 
hundreds of years of human experience. One 
must maintain his physiological balance 
along the same pattern outline that his an- 
cestors developed and perfected through 
many hundreds of generations. 


+ + 

The prevention of head colds can best be 
accomplished by a person adapting himself 
to the world jn which he lives. This is an 
individual responsibility. The State or com- 
munity can not prevent colds. ‘A person is 
not immune to colds after one or more at- 
tacks. If he can not build up his own im- 
munity, antiserum and vaccines certainly 
can not do it for him. He should harden 
his body by sound eating and healthy habits 
and avoid the person with a bad cold. 
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Sale of Forest Trees by State 


Extent of Pennsylvania’s Business Outlined 
By CHARLES R. MEEK 


Chief, Bureau of Extension, Department of Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


EN considering the sale of forest tree seed- 
i lings this Spring for reforestation some 

timely and interesting facts are de- 
veloped. It is significant that in this period 
of depression, when earnings of many in- 
dividuals and companies are on the ebb, that 
substantial reforestation progress is being 
made. Many large tree planters are going 
ahead, confident as to the future, and thus 
making a telling effort in helping to relieve 
the unemployment situation. 

inventories on Jan. 1 showed 8,700,000 for- 
est tree seedlings available for sale. At this 
time over 7,500,000 have been ordered and the 
supplies of all species are exhausted except 
white pine and pitch pine. 

The approximate amounts of seedlings 
ordered by species are as follows: Red pine, 
3,000,000; white pine, 1,200,000; Norway spruce, 
1,100,000; Scotch pine, 500,000; pitch pine, 
600,000; larch, 225,000; locust, 250,000; mis- 
cellaneous, 625,000. 

In this depression, while the trees ordered 
in large amounts have decreased, the num- 
ber of orders on file has held its own. Last 
year the total number of applicants was 
1,761 and the figure for this Spring will equal 
if not exceed that number. Some orders 
could not be accepted this year as the de- 
sired species were not available; and many 
large orders had to be reduced to make Nor- 
way spruce available for wider distribution. 
The white pine blister rust scare has checked 
the demand for white pine and the average 
tree planter is not anxious for pitch pine if 
other species are available. This should be 
overcome as planters learn how to control the 
white pine blister rust and also as they find 
out what a desirable tree the pitch pine is. 

Trees sold by the State will be used in re- 
forestation in all counties except Philadelphia. 

During 1931 and 1932 there will be a large 
number of trees planted in memory of George 
Washington, and the American Tree Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., will register 
every tree planting dedicated to his memory, 
in celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
his birth. In 1931 Boy Scouts and schools 
are making memorial reforestation tree plant- 
ings and nine Boy Scout organizations will 
plant over 55,000 forest tree seedlings this 
Spring, while 20 schools will plant over 65,- 
000 trees dedicated to Washington's memory. 

Thirty-two municipalities in Pennsylvania 
own over 30,700 acres of woodland devoted to 
recreation and watershed purposes. Eleven 
cities and towns will plant 67,000 trees this 
year in adding to their forest lands and 
seven counties will plant 84,000 trees in estab- 





lishing county forests, usually at the county 
poor farms. 

The outdoor clubs, mainly interested in 
recreation, hunting and fishing are enthu- 
siastic tree planters and it is interesting that 
43 such organizations including four Y. M. 
Cc. A. camps, one Kiwanis Club and three 
American Legion Posts will plant 230,000 
forest tree seedlings. 

Mining companies generally are vitally in- 
teresting in the wisest use of surface land 
and annually many companies do much in 
providing for a future supply of ties and 
mine timber from their own lands. The last 
two years have been hard ones, financially, 
for these companies and many this year are 
either not planting or have reduced their 
orders. In spite of adverse conditions, how- 
ever, 13 companies engaged in mining and 
oil production are going ahead and have 
ordered 252,000 trees for planting on ether- 
wise idle lands. 

It is the water and power companies that 
have felt the necessity for forest covered 
watersheds, about the springs and reser- 
voirs, during the drought last year, and many 
of them have realized the value of reforesta- 
tion for a long time. This Spring 50 water 
and power companies will plant 937,000 trees 
purchased from the State. 

Besides, companies using directly wood 
products produced on their own lands, as 
mining companies; and companies directly 
benefiting from forest covered hills as water 
and power companies, there are other com- 
panies and people interested in the manu- 
facture of wood products that believe in tree 
planting and do much of it. 

It is well known that some of the large 
oil and gas companies own or control large 
subsurface areas but often they also own 
the surface. That they are interested in re- 
“forestation may be news to some but this 
Spring one oil company that has planted 
many trees in the past, will continue its re- 
forestation work with 95,000 trees, and an- 
other company will plant 12,000. Most inter- 
esting, however, is that another company will 
plant 17,000 trees. 

The public is fast becoming tree and forest 
conscious and this is evidenced by the in- 
dividuals of many and varied interests en- 
gaged in reforestation. In addition to these 
mentioned are, of course, farmland owners, 
and also cement, cave, ice, quarry, wagon, 
fertilizer, hotel, clay, refractory, coke, and 
many other companies, as well as church 
organizations, sanatoriums, granges and civic 
and other groups interested in public welfare. 








Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





BUILDING PERMIT FIGURES 
AS AID TO MANUFACTURERS 





Statistics Pointing to Fact That Money Is to Be Spent for 
Materials Compiled by Federal Bureau 











In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


IMELY building permit figures are 
T of great value to both industry and 

elabor. For example, a plumbing 
supply house in planning its selling 
campaign can,. from monthly reports of 
building permits issued, find out the 
number of one-family dwellings, two- 
family dwellings, apartment houses, etc., 
to be erected in different communities 
in the United States and, therefore, de- 
termine what proportion of supplies its 
selling agencies should sell in each of 
these communities. Building material 
manufacturers of all kinds use building 
permit figures in this way. 

+ + 

The figures also indicate the need of 
workers in the building trades in each 
of the cities reporting. By studying the 
monthly reports on building permits is- 
sued, the carpenter or bricklayer, seeing 
how much money is to be expended for 
building operations in the respective 
cities, can measure his chances of ob- 
taining employment in different local- 
ities. 

Since it is possible to determine the 
average cost of houses for which per- 
mits are issued in the different commu- 
nities, a prospective home owner can 
get a line on what a home in a particu- 
lar city will cost. 

Building permit figures, unlike most 
other indexes, point to what will hap- 
pen in the future and not to something 
that has already happened. Building 
permits are issued before the building 
starts. They indicate that money is to 
be spent for material and labor in the 
future. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
recognizing the value of such informa- 
tion, has been compiling and issuing re- 
ports on building permits since 1920. 
Beginning with that year questionnaires 
were sent out to each city in the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or 
over, according to the census of 1910, 
asking for number and estimated cost 
of the different kinds of buildings for 
which permits were issued during the 
calendar year 1920. 

Beginning with 1921, the scope of the 
inquiry was increased to take in all 
cities having a population of 25,000 or 
over, according to the 1920 census. At 
that time a large number of cities issued 
no detailed annual reports on this sub- 
ject and in many cities where reports 
were issued they were not comparable 
with reports of other cities. It was, 
therefore, necessary for the Bureau to 
send out agents to compile the statistics 
in the form wanted in a large percent- 
age of the cities. In 1921, for instance, 
it was necessary to send agents to over 
on-ethird of the cities from which re- 
ports were received. 


+ + 

The cities and various State depart- 
ments, however, early showed much in- 
terest in this work, and after some mis- 
sionary work on the part of the Bureau, 
are now cooperating most heartily with 
the Bureau in all phases of the work. 
The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, through their departments of la- 
bor, are now cooperating with the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in the collec- 
tion of these data. 

Beginning with September, 1929, the 
Bureau began issuing monthly reports 


on building permits issued. In collect- 
ing these figures, forms are sent out 
near the last of each month to the 
building inspectors in each city of the 
United States having a population of 
25,000 or over. These blanks are filled 
out and returned to the Bureau on or 
before the 15th of the succeeding month. 
The Bureau tabulates these reports as 
received and on the 16th of the month 
goes to press with a 16-page pamphlet 
showing the estimated cost of building 
permits issued in cities having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or over, by cities and 4 
geographic divisions. This report shows 
a comparison with the previous month 
and with the same month o&% the pre- 
ceding year in the estimated cost of new 
residential buildings; new nonresidential 
buildings; families provided for in new 
dwellings; additions, alterations and re- 
pairs; and total construction. The fig- 
ures are also published in the Monthly 
Labor Review and a press release is is- 
sued monthly. 

In addition to the monthly report, a 
more detailed report is issued annually 
which shows for each city in the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or 
over the number and estimated cost of 
each different kind of buildings for 
which permits were issued during the 
year. The report also shows the num- 
ber of families provided for in each of 
the different classes of dwellings for 
each individual city and for the country 
as a whole. 

> + 

HEN the monthly schedules are re- 

ceived they are entered on record 
cards in the Bureau. At the end of the 
year, when detailed annual reports are 
prepared, it is only necessary to add 
these cards for each city to obtain the 
total expenditure for each class of 
building for the entire calendar year. 
The annual report is issued in bulletin 
of approximately 115 pages. Summary 
articles of the annual report are pub- 
lished in the Monthly Labor Review. 

In preparing the 1930 annual report, 
it was necessary to send agents of the 
Bureau to only six cities. All other re- 
ports were mailed either direct to the 
Bureau monthly by local building in- 
spectors or through the different State 
Departments of Labor. 

Comparative figures are available in 
tabular form for 257 identical cities for 
the years 1921 to 1930, inclusive, show- 
ing the total estimated expenditures for 
new residential buildings, new nonresi- 
dential buildings, total building opera- 
tions, and the number of families pro- 
vided for in each of the different classes 
of dwellings. 

In addition to the regular reports of 
building permits issued, the Bureau from 
time to time makes special studies of 
building conditions in the United States. 
Special studies have been made showing 
the differences in the costs of dwelling 
houses in a number of cities; also the 
relative cost of material and labor in 
the erection of buildings. A study is 
now being made of the lapse of time 
between the issuance of a permit to 
build and the time work is available in 
the different classes of buildings; and 
the lapse of time between the beginning 
of work and the coppletion of different 
classes of buildings? 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 30, Mr. Stewart will describe the activities of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in securing the basic facts regarding industrial accident statistics and 


the methods of computing them. 


Facilitating Shipments of Food 


Value of National Grades for Farm Products 
By CHARLES M. WHITE 


Chief, Division of Markets, State of Maine 


HE American consumer in this day de- 
mands a varied menu as compared with 
a decade ago. The consumer is no longer 
satisfied with fruits and vegetables kept in 
common storage or canned from the previ- 
ous crop. Today increasing quantities of 
fresh lettuce, spinach, citrus fruit, tomatoes 
or other out-of-season fruits and vegetables 
are needed to satisfy this changed demand. 

Shipments of lettuce have increased from 
7,000 to 51,000 cars, green peas from 691 to 
5,000, carrots from 1,630 to 8,800 cars. In 
fact, the last decade shows an increase in 
total shipments of fruits and vegetables from 
502,527 cars to 693,531 cars. 

This commerce involves lettuce growers in 
California, consumers in New England; to- 
mato growers in Texas and Mexico, con- 
sumers in Chicago and New York; potato 
growers in Maine, consumers in Detroit, 
Cleveland and Florida; apple growers in 
Maine, consumers in all parts of the eastern 
United States, as well as England, Germany, 
Scandinavia and Argentina. 

With producers and consumers so far dis- 
tant from each other, one may well ask the 
question, How is such far-flung trading pos- 
sible? The answer is, A common language 
with the proper means for expressing this 
common language. So far as the fruit and 
vegetable industry is concerned this takes 
the form of national standards or grades for 
farm products which have mutiplied during 
the last decade from only a few to grades 
covering 43 different fruits and vegetables 
and representing 57 different sets of stand- 
ards. 

These standards find their official expres- 
sion in certificates issued by either Federal 
inspectors at receiving markets or Federal- 
State inspectors at shipping points. These 
inspectors acting as disinterested parties are 


. deterioration of the product itself. 


able to analyze samples from shipments of 
perishable fruits and vegetables, using this 
data to write up official certificates which 
are recognized as prima facie evidence in 
both Maine and United States courts. 


These certificates are used by the trade in 
preventing unfair rejections, securing more 
prompt adjustments and preventing unnec- 
essary loss through demurrage charges and 
The cer- 
tificates are based solely on ‘the actual ob- 
servations of the inspectors, describing accu- 
rately where the inspection is made, the 
products which are inspected and such dis- 
tinguishing marks as may be on the pack- 
ages. 

The product itself is then described, in- 
cluding the pack, size, the quality and con- 
dition; this latter takes into account ma- 
turity, cleanliness, color, defects and decay. 
On the basis of the findings under “Quality 
and Condition,” a definite grade statement 
is made showing whether the lot in question 
is or is not in grade. 

The certificate may also be adapted to 
special uses such as stating whether a lot 
of apples will meet the factors of condition 
which are necessary for undergoing an 
ocean voyage without undue waste. This 
special requirement is known as the United 
States Export Standards for condition. An- 
other special use during the past season was 
to meet the requirements of embargo regu- 
lations of foreign governments. This feature 
of the certificate covered the freedom of the 
lot of apples from insect injury and spray 
residue, thereby enabling exporters to dis- 
pose of large quantities of apples in foreign 
markets which otherwise must have been 
dumped on the domestic market. 

Thus has receiving market and shipping 
point inspection service provided a common 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President of the United States 1897-1901: 
“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-governing nation.” 
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Improving Quality of Teaching 
In Rural Schools + + + + + 





Program Adopted by New York State Seeks 


to Aid Prospective Instructors in Addition 


to Those Who Are Already in the Service 





By DR. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


Commissioner of Education, State of New York 


T IS a great satisfaction to one represent- 
I ing the Empire State to be called upon to 
report the significant features that have 
of late been taking place in rural teacher 
training. In response to the invitation, the 
following summary may indicate the most 
outstanding progress that has been made in 
developing the training of rural teachers 
during the past few years in New York. 


+ + 

1. Practice teaching in rural schools for 
training class students. Each training class 
now has arrangements whereby the students 
may have actual teaching experience, under 
supervision, in near-by rural schools. Sat- 
isfactory arrangements have been made with 
the assistance and cooperation of the dis- 
trict superintendents of schools, under whose 
general supervision the training class oper- 
ates. This arrangement has made possible 
the much better training in actual experi- 
ence for the graduates of these classes who 
go directly to rural schools. 

Even though the curriculum in training 
classes has been broadened and enriched and 
the teacher practice opportunities improved, 
it is a recognized fact that the training class, 
with its one year of training, is still inade- 
quate to meet the needs of rural schools. 
Therefore, the action of the Board of Re- 
gents in September, 1929, as follows, is to be 
commended: 

“Resolved, that, after Sept. 1, 1934, the 
requirements for the issuance of any form 
of provisional certificate valid in the ele- 
mentary schools of the State shall include at 
least two years of approved training beyond 
high school graduation.” 

2. Rural training departments in normal 
schools. In September, 1929, rural training 
departments were opened in three State nor- 
mal schools, namely, Geneseo, New Paltz and 
Potsdam. These departments are adminis- 
tered and supervised and the courses are 
taught by men and women who, from train- 
ing and experience, know the needs of rural 
schools. Enrollments in the courses of these 
departments have been satisfactory. Each 
year there are sent out groups of well- 
trained young men and women who have 
elected to teach rural boys and girls. 


- +} 

It should be emphasized that the special 
training in these departments does not indi- 
cate different aims and objectives for the 
education of ryral boys and girls than for 
the education of urban children. The en- 
vironment of rural life is quite different 
from that of city life. Because of this dif- 
ferent environment rural and urban chil- 
dren must travel different roads to reach the 
same goal. The rural teacher needs training 
to help her along.the road she must travel. 
Such is the purpose of the rural training de- 
partment in the normal schools in New York 
State. 

Some of the courses which students regis- 


tered in these eepartments take are identical 
with those provided for the students who 
will go into urban centers. Psychology, for 
instance, is one of these. Other courses 
which relate to the practical and manage- 
ment phase of their education are different 
for the reasons stated above. 


It is not intended that graduates of the 
rural departments shall be regarded as can- 
didates only for small schools. There is an 
increasing number of central school districts 
in New York State. Students in the rural 
departments are afforded a background of 
rural training that qualifies them to fit into 
any elementary rural school situation. 


3. Training of teachers in service. During 
the past few years there has been a gradual 
increase in the number of extension courses 
organized for the training of teachers while 
in service... These courses in rural areas 
have generally been organized on the initia- 
tive of the district superintendents of 
schools. The teachers and directors of such 
courses are those who are holding regular 
teaching positions in our colleges and in the 
State teacher training institutions. 


4. Increased requirements for rural teach- 
ers. In accordance with the resolution of 
the Board of Regents adopted in September, 
1929, referred to above, certification require- 
ments for rural teachers are being raised. 
In the near future the preparation for rural 
teaching will be placed on the same plane in 
both quality and length of training as for 
urban teachers. 

+ + 


5. Training of rural supervisors and exec- 
utives. There has been increased interest on 
the part of college authorities in making 
better and more adequate preparation for 
the training of supervisors and executives 
who will work in rural areas. For some time 
the Department of Rural Education has op- 
erated in connection with the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University. This De- 
partment has been greatly strengthened in 
both personnel and courses of instruction. 
For the past three years special two-week 
short courses have been provided for district 
superintendents of schools. These courses 
have been well attended. For the past two 
years special two-week courses have been 
provided at the same institution, and in con- 
nection with the same Department, for prin- 
cipals of small high schools in rural areas. 
These courses also have been well attended. 

In addition to these there have been car- 
ried on throughout the year and during the 
Summer session the usual courses of instruc- 
tion for the preparation of executives and 
supervisors for rural areas. Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia University also has a de- 
partment of rural education which has been 
well attended. Recently New York Univer- 
sity has opened a new rural department of 
education. 








Value of Foreign Trade to California 


Development of Markets Viewed as Necessity 
By STUART V. CAMPBELL 


Assistant Chief, Bureau of Commerce, State of California 


HE romance of foreign trade easily im- 
presses the popular mind. At once the 
term foreign trade connotes adventur- 

ous penetration of the geographically inac- 
cessible regions, sturdy resistance of tropical 
fevers, and thrilling encounters with the 
bandit hordes of the Orient. 

A broadening of our commercial frontier, 
to be sure, is essential. Inherent racial re- 
sistance to the inroads of foreign customs and 
usages is a necessary corollary to the promo- 
tion of foreign trade. Nevertheless this 
spectacular phase of our pursuit of dis- 
tant markets finds compensation alone in a 
thrilling adventure. Too often the result is 
merely a new location marked upon a highly 
colored commercial map. 

Few residents of California realize fully 
the real value of foreign trade in the larger 
structure of the State’s economic life. Ex- 
porting has become a vital factor in the 
economic well-being of the State. What to 
many of our commercial units was merely 
a colorful superficial activity has assumed 
today the importance of measuring the dif- 
ference between profit and loss, between black 
figures and red. 

California early assumed a world wide con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless recent years have 
magnified the essential nature of out-of- 
State markets. The present maladjustment 
of production to consumption finding cause 
as it does in an increasing population, ris- 
ing standards of living and increased wealth, 
the spread of popular education, the im- 
provement of transportation, systematic pur- 
suit of invention and discovery, and increased 
employment of mechanical power brings the 
business executive grave problems of increas- 
ing outlets through a broadening of our com- 
mercial frontier. 

California favored as it is with an abund- 
ance of natural resources, favorable climatic 
conditions, and capable workmen skilled in 
the performance of their tasks finds a com- 
parative advantage in producing exportable 
commodities. These advantages are en- 
hanced by the superior organizing ability of 
enterpreneurs, a highly developed use of la- 
bor-saving devices and machinery, and 
economies accruing from standardization 
and large scale production. 

Comparative advantages do exist and what- 
ever their reason result in the payment of 
higher wages to those engaged in producing 
our exportable surplus. California, therefore, 
as does the United States as a whole enjoys 
a high standard of living. Foreign trade is 
vital to the maintenance of our present com- 
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language with a practical means of express- 
ing it so that commerce in fresh fruits and 
vegetables has been largely extended during 
the last 10 years. The shipping point in- 
spection service has grown from nothing in 
1920 to a total of 243,699 inspections in 41 
States during the year 1930 and from 6,069 
inspections in receiving markets in 1918 to 
37,632 in 1929, which is indeed a striking 
endorsement of the value of this service. 


fort in living and cultural enjoyment. The 
absence of an export market would be no 
small disaster not only to our economic but 
to our spiritual life. 

It is frequently boasted that California is 
self-sufficient hence need not seek abroad so 
large a portion of that which it consumes 
as do areas of less varied and adequate re- 
sources. We need not export so large a pro- 
portion of what we produce in order to pay 
for that which we import. Nevertheless, the 
proportion of the produce of our ranches, 
orchards, and factories, which is spent abroad 
as well as the need of the State for outside 
capital investment in the further develop- 
ment of the great potential wealth of the 
State is vitally important. The doctrine of 
isolation obviously is economically unbecom- 
ing since the importation of materials, manu- 
factured speciakies, clothing and even food- 
stuffs is the life-blood of the State’s develop- 
ment. 

We produce in order that we may consume. 
The end and object of all trade is consump- 
tion. Te benefits of trade, therefore, are 
discoverable in and measurable by, the rel- 
ative importance to each individual con- 
sumer of the goods exported and the goods 
received rather than in a comparison of the 
exchange value of such goods. 

According to Ricardo the classical econo- 
mist of the seventeenth century the gains 
from foreign trade are contained in imports, 
such trade greatly contributing to an in- 
crease in the sum of enjoyment. Mill in this 
connection attacks what he calls the vulgar 
theory which deems the advantage of com- 
merce to reside in the export; as if not what 
a country obtains, but what it parts with 
by foreign trade, constitutes the gain. 

He blasts the theory that foreign trade is 
beneficial by virtue of being an outlet for 
the surplus produce and by thus enabling 
an area to carry on profitable enterprise and 
to keep workers productively employed. An 
area produces exportable commodities in or- 
der to obtain most cheaply other desirable 
goods rather than from inherent necessity. 

Assuming the existence of demand for our 
products abroad commensurate with our de- 
sire of imports we obtain our imports at least 
cost because we produce our exports at least 
cost. Goods are produced, exported, and 
traded, in order that other goods may be ob- 
tained in greater quantity or at less incon- 
venience than when self-produced. 

Trade reflects both a purchase by one and 
a sale by another. Hence, in the light of the 
sum of all transactions the number and value 
of all purchases must equal the number and 
value of all sales. The advantages of a trade 
must be mutual otherwise the disadvantaged 
trade could not be induced to exchange. The 
advantage need not be equal, however, for 
the benefits are measured by the individual 
consumers and premised upon their need 
and the degree of pleasure experienced in 
satisfying that need. The pernicious and 
erroneous doctrine that in foreign trade one 
country’s gain is another's loss should be 
banished. 


